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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


This book has been pi'epared jprvniarily to supply the want, 
long expressed, of a compendious manual of musical knowledge, 
for the use of candidates for the Middle-Class Examinations, 
in connection with the Universities, &o. In the course of my 
experience in preparing candidates for such examinations^ ana 
in superintending classes for the Study of Musical Theory, the 
need of some such handbook has been very apparent, and I 
have repeatedly been urged to write one ; it being difficult for 
students to remember oral insti-uctions on a subject quite new 
to them ; and there being no book sufficiently combining the 
two necessary elements of comprehensiveness and conciseness. 
I have endeavoured to compress within the limits of one small 
volume, all the information respecting Musical Theory, re- 
quisite for such students, so far as, in the nature of the case, 
such information could be supplied didactically. The book 
comprehends the entire range of theoretical knowledge. 

I cannot but hope, therefore, that it will bo found useful to 
Musical Students generally, beyond the class for whose use it 
was originally designed. It furnishes a guide to their studies, 
and a body of instruction, succinct indeed, but not, I trust, 
meagre or superficial, such as may help them to recall the more 
detailed instructions imparted orally by their professors ,* and 
serving, by its sj^stematic arrangement, and its copious Index, 
together with the Glossary, as a book for ready reference in the 
course of their studies. It may answer, in this way, to some 
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extent, the purposes of a DiJjtionary of Music, with the great 
advantage that everything that is referred to, by means of the 
Index, will be found in its proper logical connection. 

This latter feature, indeed, induces me to hope still further, 
that the book will be found a conveniant and useful manual of 
refeience for general readers who do not systematically pursue 
the study of musical theory ; whether performers, or simple 
lovers of music; forming a handy compendium of musical 
knowledge. It is mainly on account of this collateral purpose 
of rendering the book one for referenpe as well as for study, 
that so many teclimcal terms are mentioned in it. Approval 
of them is by no means intended by their insertion, nor any 
wish that very many of them should be used ; but, as they are 
used, by various writers, it is desirable that the student should 
know what they mean, when he meets with them. 

The work being a Text Booh rather than a Treatise, the 
discussion of controverted points must not be looked for in it. 
Such discussions would have been beyond its scope, and frus- 
trated its purpose, with respect to those for whose use it is 
specially intended. Generally, those views are given which are 
most widely accepted by musicians not holding extreme or 
special opinions. Occasionally, different theories on the same 
subject are mentioned, when it is thought that they may be 
understood by an ordinarily intelligent student. It is hoped 
that it is never done in such away as to bewilder or perplex Inm. 

I have to offer a few suggestions as to the order of study 
vhich I think advisable ; my opinion, of course, not being 
binding on any professor who may honour me by using the 
book. 

T’irst of all, every student is strongly urged to master Part 
I. Upon the elementary matters of which it treats, most un- 
certain and unsatisfactory notions are prevalent among those, 
even, who have attained considerable proficiency in the prac- 
tice of music. 

Eespectmg Harmony and CJounterjpoint, I have (§ 81) 
given my opinion that the two should be studied conjointly ” 
(see § 248). Of course, if any one wishes to obtain only a 
moderate aoqi-^aintance with Musical Structure, he need only 
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study as far as chapter xxvi. ; and then read chapter xsxiii. on 
Modulation, and any other portions of the book in which he 
may feel interested.^ 

But those who purpose to master the entire volume may 
pursue the following cqprse. Study in order as far as chapter 

xvi. j then chapter xxvii., and chapter xxviii., 1st division, on 
the First Species of two-part Counterpoint. Some teachers 
think it desirable for the student of Counterpoint to study the 
First Species, in two, three, four, and even more parts, before 
proceeding to the other species in two parts ; and, in like man- 
ner, to study the Second Species, in all the numbers of parts, 
before proceeding to the Third Species at all ; and so on. The 
more usual course, however, is to go through the entire five 
species, in two parts, before proceeding to three-part Counter- 
point at all • and so on. Each method has its advantages, per- 
haps ; and I have, at different times, adopted each. ’Which- 
ever course is taken, howevei, the study of Counterpoint may, 
from the point above indicated, be pursued in conjunction with 
that of the chapters on Harmony. The bearing of chapter 
xxii. on the Fourth Species of Counterpoint, and of chapter 
xxiii. on the Second and Third Species, is pointed out in the 
proper places (§§216, 224, &o ). In conjunction with chapter 

xvii. , § 168, the early part of chapter xxxiii., on JSfatnral 
Modulation, may be studied as far as § 340. The writing of 
the Exercises on Modulation may, however, be deferred till the 
whole of the chapters on Harmony (i, e., as far as chapter 
xxvi.) have been studied. After chapter xx., §§ 341 and 348 
of chapter xxxiii. may be studied, the Exercises being again 
deferred. 

In conjunction with chapter xxxiv., chapters iii. and xiv. 
should be studied. 

The study of chapters xxxv., xxxvi., and xxxvii., will 
follow that of the whole of the preceding chap- 
ters ; but they may be fairly understood, if read at a somewhat 
earlier period. Chapter xxxvii! . may be read at any time, o’ 
referred to as occasion requires. 

Tumor candidates for the Cambrxdge Exaroinalions are only 
required to understand as far as the inversions of Dominant 7th ; 
but I stronffly advise them to studv at least as far as chanter xx. 
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All the Examples on fSimplo Counterpoint are on one 
Canto Fermo, by Fux and in many cases, winch I have in- 
dicated, the Counterpoint also is his. Where this is not in- 
dicated, however, I am alone responsible for it. Fux does not 
give a complete series, in all the Specie^, on this Canto Fermo ; 
and I have supplied the deficiency. 

It only remains for me to tender my best thanks to the 
Eev. Piofessor Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, to Professor Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett, and to the Council of the College of Pre- 
ceptors, for permission to insert the several Examination 
Papers in the Appendix 


Londo/i, 1872. 


H 0. B. 


PEEFACE TO THE SIXTH EHITIOH. 


I AVAIL myself of the opportunity presented by the issue of 
a sixth edition to offer a few remaiks on some of the subjects 
treated of in this work, respecting which some further elucid- 
ation may he helpful to Students. It is for their benefit that 
the woik has been written ; and as, in carrying out this 
purpose, I have avoided intioducing anything of a polemical, 
and therefore distracting nature, so in these remarks, I 
merely wish to meet difficulties, or answer inquiries that may 
iiaturally, and, to my knowledge, do often arise in their 
minds. 

Taking the subjects in the order in which they aie treated, 
the first matter to refer to is the Mezzo-Soprano Staff As I 
have said, in the foot-note to p. 258, this term was formerly 
applied to the Staff with the C clef on the second line. That 
Staff, however, being now obsolete, it seemed to me that the 
term might now be applied to that generally termed the 
Soprano Staff, -Cith the C clef on the first line j inasmuch as 
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Preface to the Sixth Pdition 

that fairly represents the compass^f a Mezzo-Soprano voice, 
and the anomaly is thereby avoided, of applying the term 
Sojjmno (from super to that which is not the 
highest Statf ; leaving the teim Treble (from tres^ three — 
that being the third pait above, or including, the Tenor — see 
§ 250), for the highest Sfcalf. I enclosed the prefix, however, 
within brackets, in Fig, 2. I still think that this use of the 
term might prevent some contusion. 

The subject of Pitch (see p. G) is still engaging the atten- 
tion of acousticians and musicians. The most recent discus- 
sion of the matter may be found in a paper read by Mr. Ellis 
before the Society of Arts, and printed in the Journal of that 
Society for May 26, 1877. 

To the Chapters on Time, on Enibelhshments, &c , and on 
the ChromatiG Seale, I have made several additions. 

The General View of the Chords in Chapter xi. exhibits 
them accoiding to the Sj^'afem of Haimony known as that of 
Added Thirds. Si/steni — be it observed — not Theory : a con- 
venient conspeetus, showing, as it seems to me, the simplicity 
of the subject, when the student is just starting. The di:ffier- 
ent Theories of Harmony — of the derivation and origin of 
Chords, &c — should hardly occupy the attention of students 
at first; and, theiefore, I have not entered upon them. I 
think that if the student masters the most obvious and prac- 
tical matters about which theie is but little dispute among 
musicians, he will he the better prepared to enter, subsequently, 
upon those controversies which more or less engage advanced 
theorists. Possibly at some future time I may endeavour to 
furnish students with some help and guidance in the consider- 
ation and comparison of more or less conflicting theories. 

In the mean time, students may rest assured that the 
practical result remains, for the most part, the same, which- 
ever of the various theories now in vogue among good mu- 
sicians be adopted and studied. One theory may be more 
clear, or more comprehensive than another : may seem to 
explain more completely and fully the origin and nature of 
chords, harmonies, and progressions : to account for and 
justify much that otherwise seems exceptional or questionable 
in acknowledged music to furnish a more logical basis of 
principles, from which to deduce guiding rules; and, theiefore, 
accoiding to the soundness ot the theory studied may the 
student’s progress he more or less, consciously to himself, 
satisfactory— the laying hold of irrefragable truth, imparting 
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confidence, instead, of constant uncertainty and timidity. 
Tills may be ; though there is no one of these various theories 
that has not been much questioned and controverted. But 
the practical result of all, so far as any directions or 7'7(Ies for 
students are concerned, is much the same. I have said this 
respecting the theories now 'oogut: for, undoubtedly, the 
gropings after truth of Mersenne, Zailino, Kameau, &;c., 
resulted in little that could otherwise ih'axL fette7\ rather than 
practically guide or help a student. So much was forbidden 
and unrecognised in former times, which by theorists of all 
shades is now freely admitted and permitted (see §§ 169, 
249, 262, &c.), that the efforts of these later theoretical 
writers have been directed towards the reduction to principles 
and formula of that which artistic perception, as evidenced in 
the works of the acknowledged great modern composers, thus 
accepts. 

Therefore, while theory should not be deduced from rules, 
neither, for the most part, should rules be regarded as deduc- 
tions from theories or ascertained truths. They should, rather, 
be regarded as friendly directions — guidmg rules, as I have 
above termed them— /or the use and help of students, while 
they are training for immciansMp. I am persuaded that, 
for practical purposes, this is the right way of viewing them. 
And herein lies a ready answer to the inquiiies so frequently 
put by anxious students — “ May I write this progression ? ” — 
“Is that wrong? is it fo7'l)idden? ” There is no senate, or 
pailiament of musicians, with any power or right to enact 
laws for musical composers. But there are, happily, good, 
artistic, honest labourers for Students, who endeavour to ar- 
range and classify for them the geneial principles which should 
regulate their procedure — as illustrated m the works of fine 
writers. This fraternity of helpers is that in which I wish to 
be considered as enrolled. When, therefore, a student makes 
such inquiries of me, my reply m substance is, “ such and such 
a progression or combination is not allowed for you in your 
sweo'cises : you aie in your pupilage : the cases when it is good 
in effect yon must judge of when your discerning and discrimi- 
nating powers are matured by experience. 27ien, if you write 
this in your compositions, no longer as a mere learner, you will 
act on your own responsibility, and your decision will be 
judged on its merits.” For, surely, no set of theoretical 
writers has any right to lay down rules as to what composers 
may or may not write, when they are out oi their pupilage ! 
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There are, indeed, certain, rules giren to students, which em- 
body so much of truth, and are so unmistakeably founded on 
principles of beauty, that, if any composer habitually violates 
them, musicians detect him to be untrained — or else defiant. 
But occasional infringements of these, even, may be the result 
of deliberate judgment. • And who, among theoretical writers, 
— or rather compilers of lules — ^has any right to condemn or 
gainsay such depaituies from prescription ? 

This leads me to make a few remarks upon what are 
termed Licenses (§ 168) It has been the fashion, latterly, to 
sneer at this term, as applied to exceptional departures from 
the ordinary rules ; as though the admission of them implied 
that the rules were too stringent; or else, as though the 
license itself were an admission of that which is confessedly 
bad. But, without adducing the admission oi poetical licenses 
(the nature of which I need not specify) m justification of the 
application of the term to musical writing, I may say, firstly, 
that in many oases the surroundings of an ordinarily for- 
bidden progression, — the circumstances under which it is in- 
troduced, — render it either wholly unobjectionable, or even 
positively grateful to the ear, or the mmd through the ear 
(see, for example, § 139, &c ). Secondly, that, in other oases, 
that which is licensed is for the avoidance of some other pro- 
gression or e:ffieot, undeniably and perhaps invariably objec- 
tionable ; or the oMaining of some special effect. The question 
may be one of a choice of evils, or a balancing of effects. And 
still further, be it again observed, the License is gianted to 
Students, to whom alone the Mules are given. And, as the 
rules are guides as to how generally to proceed, so the licenses 
are guides as to how, and when, perhaps under great stress, 
not of tad laws, but of good ones, tbey may be depaited from 
with little, or at all events the least, ill-effect : perhaps none 
at all. A pedant can enunciate laws, and frown even on good 
music which infringes them. A good viusiGian, and wise 
teacher, can alone advise a learner as to when the acknow- 
ledged law can with good effect, or may, under pressme, be 
broken. But the rules should be stringently enforced on 
learners, at first : the licenses and exceptions only sparingly 
allowed until the student has made some advancement : or the 
result will be (I speak from some tliirty years of experience 
as a teacher), these latter will be much more observed than 
the former, and at the nrong times. 

There is one department, however, from which all thought 
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of license must be iigoroualy excluded . that, namely, of strict 
composition, canonical and fugal. This is, confessedly, a' 
scholastic arena, into which none should enter but those who 
comply with its conditions. Be it admitted, for a moment, 
that the whole stiuctuie of such compositions is arbitrary. 
Still, once let any one attempt to \vrite in that style, and in- 
fiingement of the rules is a confession of weakness, except 
under rare circumstances, when such an infringement may be 
a declaration of power. But it would not be difficult to show 
that a Fugue, written as generally prescribed, is a very micio- 
cosm of all that is logical and powerful in musical structure. 
And it IS only with the structural that laws have to do : not 
with the imaginative. 

There aie those who urge that the rules — few though they 
really be — curb and fetter the imagination ; and plead the ex- 
ample of such daiing geniuses as Beethoven. Well, grant that 
file rules that Beethoven the student learned from Albreohts- 
berger were not binding on Beethoven the mature genius. 
But Beethoven himself, however independently and even de- 
fiantly he may sometimes have expressed himself with re- 
gard to pedantic rules, said to my revered master, Cipriani 
Potter, “ Z have not studied enough^'* Let students lay this 
to heart. 

H. C. B. 

London, 1877. 


PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 


In this Edition, besides various minor emendations, I have 
made considerable alterations in the Examples of Counterpoint 
in Chapters xxviii — xxx. In the original preparation of 
this woik, I thought to give interest and authority by intro- 
ducing examples from so eminent a master as Fux '(or Fuchs), 
whose Gradus ad Farnasmm has for so long held a high 
position among works on Counterpoint. But, as I have re- 
marked in § 249, the early writers were largely empirical in 
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their treatment of this subject ; thertj being, at the time when 
they wrote, no formulated system of Harmony, — no classifica- 
tion of chords, — ^to be referred to in justification of the Contra- 
puntal rules given. Still further, even up to the time of Fux, 
the modern tonality was so little fixed (see §§ 62, 263), that 
many of the Examples^in his Qradus are far from being 
models for Students now-a-days. On consideration, therefore, 
I have thought it advisable to make more extensive altei-ations 
than in previous editions,— -in some instances amounting to 
rewriting, — of the Examples given ; especially as some of them 
infringed the rules. It has been, indeed, alleged that Counter- 
point treatises in. general are open to the charge of this incon- 
sistency ; and, with shallow, logic, and unphilosophical musi- 
cianship, it has been intimated, not merely implicitly , but 
rather explicitly^ that Counterpoint is a study more interesting 
historically than useful practically. In order to warn the 
Student against any such notion, I simply refer him to my 
remarks upon the true philosophy of Counterpoint in Chapter 
xxvii. If the exposition therein given be valid, it will be un- 
affected by any defects, real or supposed, in Contrapuntal 
Treatises. But, at all events, I have endeavoured to free the 
chapters on Counterpoint in this work from any charge such 
as has been alluded to. And the alterations that 1 have now 
made are, I trust, such as to commend the combinations and 
px’ogressions to ears accustomed to modern harmonies. 

But still these Examples conform to the rules of Strict 
Counterpoint : they are hiatonio, and are built upon the Triad 
and its first mvcrsio7i. In a work like the present, designed 
to meet the requirements of those who are studying according 
to existing methods, it would have been inappropriate to at- 
tempt the inauguration of any revolutionary course. But there 
is nothing revolutionary in suggesting the enlargement of the 
basis of Contrapuntal study, in conformity with the wider 
range of harmonies now recognized. There is really no justifi- 
cation for the perpetual and rigid exclusion, all through the 
Sttident’s Contrapuntal course^ of the Chord of the 7th and its 
inversions. Or,-— to put the matter in another way : — if, as I 
have urged (§ 81), the study of Harmony, — so called, by dis- 
tinction.,— be pursued in conjunction with that of Counterpoint, 
there is no valid reason why the rules should not be so far 
elastioized as to be progressively adapted to the further insight 
of the Student into the various essential chords. If, properly 
enough, in his early exercises, the only chords admitted are the 
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Triad and its first inversfen, all otker harmonies being ex- 
cluded, and discords, — even the anomalous perfect 4th from 
the lowest part, — being taken only by transition, in the second 
and third species, or by preparation, in the fourth and fifth 
species ; then, when the Student advances to the Fundamental 
Chord of the 7th, let that harmon}^ be admitted, freely, as 
essential, and essential dissonances be taken, not only at the 
beginning of the bar, but even by skip, in such manner as 
shewn in Figs. 125 (^j), 133 {a\ &:c. The subsequent applica- 
tion of the rules respecting Passing-notes, Suspensions, &:c. 
need be of no practical difficulty under a judicious Teacher. 
The great matter is to keep the Student in mind, firstly, of the 
general laws of part-writing, — ^laws of melody, and laws of 
combined progression ; and, secondly, of the important point 
that, in Two-part Counterpoint-, a complete harmony is to be 
reduced, and represented as efficiently as possible : as, for ex- 
ample, in the opening Counterpoint to a Fugue answer. And 
it may be made very interesting to shew how the same Subject 
may be treated progressively with consonant and dissonant 
harmonies ; as illustrated in Exercises 8, 20, 27. And, if all 
this is done, with a wise, progresme Conservatim, there will 
be no real provocation of the frequent complaint of Students 
against the stringent exclusion of dissonant harmonies from 
their early exercises. By the time, moreover, that they arrive 
at Chromatic Chords, even these, and Chromatic alterations, 
may be incorporated. (See §§ 249, 317.) 

In connection with this branch of study, I may give it as a 
strong recommendation that Students should figure the lowest 
part of their Counterpoint exercises ; especially those in only 
two parts, where the harmony is less clearly or completely 
defined. 

The attention of the Student is directed to the close resem- 
blance in the succession of harmonies of Exercise 83, p. 286, 
and that available for the Unfigured Bass, Ko. 13, p. 289. 
From the latter, he may obtain suggestions for Passing-notes to 
be introduced in the former, 

H. C. B. 

London^ 1878. 
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TEXT BOOK OF MUSIC. 


PART I. 

NOTATION-. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

MUSICAL SOUNDS: THEIR PRODUCTION, PITCH, FORCE, AND 
QUALITY. 

1. Musical sounds are the result of ra])id and periodic 
vibrations of the air. Slow vibrations do not affect the 
auditory nerve ; irregular or unjperiodic vibrations pro- 
duce noise^ not miisicd 

2. The PITCH — acuteness or gravity — of a musical 
sound depends upon the rajgidxty of the vibiations which 
produce it. The greater the number of vibiations in a 
given time, the more acute is the sound.^ 

3. The FORCE or loudness of a musical sound depends 
upon the size or amplitude of the vibrations : the greater 
their extent, the louder will be the sound. Moreover, 
sound is louder in propoition to the condensation of the 
air thiough which it is conveyed.® 

4. The QUALITY or timlre of a musical sound depends 
partly upon the natuie of the string, or other sonorous 


1 TyndaU on Sounds pp 49, 50. ^ Jbid, pp 55 — 57. 

® Ib%d. pp. 11, 48 ; andWoolhouse on Musical Intel vals^ p 2. 

1 



2 MiLsical Sounds: the Notes. 

body, employed in its production ; and partly upon the 
form of the waves, and the varying intermixture of Har^ 
monies , — the higher sounds produced, in conjunction with 
the principal oi fundamental sound, by the vibration oi 
paits of the length of such strii^/ (See chap. x. § 86, 
and Note at the end of that chapter.) 


CHAPTER I. 

THE NOTES, THE STAVE, AND THE CLEFS. THE OCTAVE. 

5. Musical sounds are named after the fiist seven let- 
ters of the alphabet. They are also designated by certain 
syllables, as follows : 

C. D. E. F. G. A. B 

Do. Re. Mi. Fa. Sol. La. Si. 

Formerly, Do was called Ut , which term is still used by French 
musicians. (See also § 62, and Fig 50 ) 

In Germany, B is termed H , and that which we term B fiat is 
termed B.^ (§ 263 ) 

The alphabetical names wiU be used, exclusively, throughout 
this work. 

6. Musical characteis are written upon a series of 
parallel hues, termed a Stave or Staff (Fig. 1), and upon 

Fig 1 


the inteivening spaces ; these being numbered from the 
lowest upwards. 


1 Tyndall, pp. 116, 117 : also, article Sound, by Sir J. F. W. 
Herschel, m Encyclop. Metrop. vol. iv. p 784, § 174. 

2 Tims J. S. Bach wrote Fugues on his own name. 

BACH 



The Stave, and Olefs. 


In modern nmsic, tlhe stave genejijally consists of Ji^e lines, 
but this is not essential, nor was it the case in earl^ music. Even 
now, some Ecclesiastical Chants are written upon staves of 
hues. 

7. To fix the position of the notes on the stave, three 
chaiactera termed Clefs aie used ; mz. : 


^ the F clef; \f\\ the C clef; g) the G- clef. 

B represents the middle C on a Pianoforte. @ re- 

ini . 

presents the F below and ^ the G above this middle C. 


Notes written upon a stave will bear no name, and 
represent no sound, till one or other of the clefs be placed 
upon it, to fix a standard wherefrom all the notes may be 
reckoned: the clef thus being a hey (as its name implies) 
to the names of the notes. The clef used will depend 
upon the compass of the voice or instrument to be written 
for; the object being to include the music, as much as 
is practicable, within the limits of a five-line stave. The 
most frequent positions of the various clefs, in modern 
music, — in other words, the most frequently-used staves 
of five lines, — with their relations to one another, aie 
shown in Fig. 2 , but, in old music, they are found in 
other positions : i. e. on other lines of the stave. 


Fig 2. 


^ass Stave. 


(&) 

Tenor Stave. 


(c) 

Alto Stave 


id) (e) 

[Mezzo-] Treble, or 
Sopiano Stave Violin Stave. 




■n 


0 - 


(.See Foot-note, p. 258.) 


In modem Pianoforte music, two staves are used, 
braced (Fig. 3). Notes beyond the compass of these two 
staves are written upon short additional lines, called Leqee 
or Ledgee LINES, and on the spaces between them, as 
indicated. Were one more line inserted between these 
two staves, one continuous stave of eleven ^ines would be 



The Notes y Stave, and Oiefs. 



— “HI &c. 

foimed, termed the Great Stave. The |^| would be 

upon that middle line ; and the names of the notes 
would be as in Fig. 4. Practically, however, it 

Piff 4 

pIQ-i 

HE 

F GAB C B BP GA B CDEPGABOBEPG 
would be inconvenient to the eye to read so extended a 
stave; theiefore it is bioken by the omission of the 
middle line, as above (Fig 3) , and, when the inter- 
mediate G is required, a Ledger line is used (Fig. 5). 

Piff 6 



So that, in modem music for the Pianofoite, the Harp, &c., 
the C clef does not appeal.^ It is to be found, however, in 
old music for the instruments that pieceded the Piano- 
forte : e. g. D Scailatti’s Lessons for the JSarjgsichord (old 
edition). 

When, howevei, it is desiied to write for voices, or for 
instruments of more limited compass than the Pianoforte, 

1 It IS in J. h. Cianaer’s Studio . vol, ii. Ex. 35. 
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&c., a stave of five lines, forming a section of the Great 
Stave, is nsed, as in Fig. 1 ; and, for notes beyond the 
extent of such stave, Ledger lines, which form a continu- 
ation of the stave, are used. 

The note in each of the Figs 6 to 10 is, therefore, really the 
same note, -written in appar^htly different ways. 

In old music, the C clef was used on the second line ; the G clef 
on the first line ; and the F clef on the third Ime, m addition to the 
positions that they occupy above. More coireotly speaking, other 
sections of the Great Stave weie used. 

The Bass Stave (Fig, 6) is used for the Bass, or 
lowest voice of men, and for instruments of similar 
compass : e. g. the Violoncello, the Bassoon, &c. The 
Tenoe Stave (Fig. 7) is used for the Tenor, or high 
voice of men, and for the Tenor Tioinhone : sometimes 
for the higher notes of the Violoncello and Bassoon. 
The Alto Stave (Fig. 8) is used for the Counter- 
Tenor, the highest voice of men, or the Contralto, the 
lowest voice of women ; and for the Alto Trombone and 
the Viola. The Soteano or Mezzo-Sopeano Stave (Fig 
9) is used for the Mezzo- Sojprano, or medium voice of 
women, especially for the highest part in choruses ; 
though not so much now, in England, as formerly. The 
Treble Stave or Violin Stave (Fig. 10) is used for 
the Soprano or Treble, the highest voice of women, for 
the Violin, Flute, &c. 



8. It will he seen, by Fig. 4, that the seven letters 
by which the notes are designated are repeated through- 
out the ascending series of notes. Each recurrence of the 
same letter indicates that the previous note of the same name 
is, at this recurrence, reproduced in a higher register, or 
pitch; and this reproduction is called the octave to the 
lower note. The nature of the resemblance between two 
sounds an octave apart ; or, in other words, in what sense 
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The Octave. 


^the one is a reproduction or repetition of the^ other, it is 
impossible to express in words. With the fact — the ef- 
fect — every one is familiar. The acoustical explanation 
is that the higher of two sounds an octave apart is pro- 
duced by double the number of vibrations, which produce 
the lower sound. Thus, if Figt 11 be the result of 
256 vibrations in a second, Fig. 12, its octave, will have 
512 vibrations.^ (See § 88.) 


Fig 11, Fig 12, 



The term Ooiave is also applied to a complete series of 
notes, from any note to its octave : also termed diapason. 
The notes included by Fig. 13 are termed the great 
OCTAVE ; those included by Fig. 14 the small octave ; 
those included by Fig. 15 the once-marked octave, 
the notes being written of as c, d, &c . ; those included by 
Fig. 16 the twice-marked ’"octave : c, d, &c. The 
notes from Fig. 17 to the octave above are sometimes 
termed IN alt. : those from Fig. 18 upwards are termed 
IN ALTISSIMO.” 


Fig 18. 

Fig. 13. Fig. 14. Fig. 15. Fig 16._ Fig. 17. 



^ This is lower than the modem pitch m England ; which, how- 
ever, IS perhaps [1872] being modified. On the Octave, see article 
Amistics, Encyclop. Britan p. 110 ; and Woolhonse, pp. 5 and 6. 

^ The octave of sounds below Fig. 13 is sometimes termed the 
CoNTE-A or Double Octave, the notes being written of as C, D, 
&c. In Organ nomenclature, the lowest C of this Double Octave is 
v?Titten of as COG, or 16ft. C (open pipe) : that of the Great Octave, 
as CC, or Sft 0 : of the Small Octave, as C, or 4ft. C : of the Once- 
marked Octave, as 2ft or Middle C or <? ; the Twice-marked, as 1ft. 
C, or CC ' the C m alt, as 6 inches C. 



CHAPTER IT. 


SHARPS, F*ATS, AND NATURALS. 

9. A Sharp, j|, placed before a note, indicates that it 
is to be raised in pitch, one semitone, — the smallest inter- 
val, or difference of sound, recognized in Music (see § 40). 
Moie coriec^y speaking, peiliaps, the note one semitone 
higher is to be suhsMuted for the original note (§§ 66, 346). 

10. A Elat, b, indicates the lowering of the note to 
which it is prefixed, one semitone ; or, in other words, the 
substitution of the note one semitone lower, for the oiigin- 
al note. 

11. A Double-Sharp, y, raises the note to which it is 
prefixed two semitones 

12 A Double-Flat, bb, lowers a note two semitones. 

13. Either of the above signs of inflexion, applied to a 
note, will affect every note of the same name, and on the 
same stave, throughout the measuie, or bar (§ 18), in which 
it occurs, unless contradicted. The contiadiction of a 
Shaip or Flat is effected by a Natural, t|, which restores 
the note to its original pitch. When it is desired to ren- 
der a note [single] sharp which has been douhle-sharpened, 
in a previous pait of the measure, it is marked m ; some- 
times only ^ Similarly, when a note which lias been 
douhle-flcUtened is to be lendered [single] flat, it is maiked 
Ijb, or, sometimes, simply b. 

14. When the last note in ameasure has been affected 
by either of these signs, and the next measure begins with 
the same note, that note will be similarly affected, and 
continue to be so, if repeated, until another note appear, 
which will terminate the powmr of the sign. It is more 
usual, however, to lepeat the sign, in the new measure, 
to prevent mistake. 

In old mnsio, the Q was used only for contradicting a b ; not for 
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The Length of Notes. 

contradicting a (, wMcli ^vaa effected by a b. AS was also used to 
naturalize a fiat note. • 

Wben certain notes are to be sharpened or flattened throicghout 
a composition, a Signature is employed, as explamed in chap. v. § 51. 

In Germany, the syllables is and e$ are respectively aflBxed to 
the letter to denote the sharpening or fiattemng of the note : thus 
fits signifies F sharp , and Des, D flat. • 


CHAPTER HI. 


THE LENGTH OF NOTES : RESTS : BARS, TIME : ACCENT. 

15. The relative duration of notes is determined by 
their shape. The following aie the forms of the notes in 
use m modern music, in the order of their time value, 
each note being twice the length of that which follows it. 


Breve. Semibreve. Minim Crotchet. Quaver. Semiquaver. 

INI e ^ Jr J' j 


The 

Several 

19.) 


D eniisemiqua ver. 



Semidomisemiquaver. 
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stems may be turned either up or down, as seen above. 
Quavers, Semiquavers, &o , may be grouped^ thus —(Fig. 


Fig 19 



In old music two notes of greater length were used , viz. the 
Large ITZ] and the Long q, m contrast with which, the Breve 
[Brief e) received its name. In the present day, even the Bieve is 
only used in Church Music ; the Semibreve being the longest note 
in general use. (See § 24 ) 

16. A Dot after a note, d • lengthens it one half ; a 
second dot, S • . has half the value of the fiist dot. Thus, 
a dotted mimm is equal in length to three crotchets ; a 
double-dotted minim is equal to three crotchets and a quaver. 
Veiy larely, a third dot is used, which has half the value 
of the second dot. 



Rests j and Bars. 
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fl 

17. Cliaracters called Rests are used, denoting 
silence duiing a corresponding time to that of the notes 
whose names they bear. (Fig. 20.) Dots aie placed after 
Rests, as well as after notes, though less frequently. 

Fig 20. 

Breve Rest. Semibreve Rest *Mimm Rest Crotcliet Rest. Quaver Rest. 


Semiquaver Rest Demisemiquavei Rest Semidomisemiquaver Rest 


Silence during a whole measure or Bar (see § 18) is 
indicated by a Semibreve Rest, whatever the length of the 
measure. Silence during seveial measures is indicated by 
the appropriate Rests ; and, usually, by the number of 
measures being marked, as at Fig. 21, in which the Breve 
Rest and the Semibreve Rest, together, indicate silence for 
three measuies. In Breve time, | (§ 24), however, silence 
during a whole bar is often appiopriately indicated by 
a Breve oest. Sometimes a bai’s silence in \ time is in- 
dicated m like manner 


It may here be remarked that one of the commonest faults in 
musical performance— one of the most frequent ways of playing or 
smgmg out of time — is the cUppiig, not waiting the full length, of 
dots and rests. 


18. Musical compositions are divided into short 
sections, of equal value, termed Measures, by perpen- 
dicular lines, termed Bars (Fig 22). The portion of 
music between two of these is also spoken of as a Bar cf 
Music, instead of a Measure, 

At the end of a composition, or of an important 
section thereof, two thicker lines aie placed, termed a 
Double-bar (Fig. 23) ; this Double-bar not necessarily 


Fig. 21 



Fig 22 
Bai. 


Fig 2? 
Double-Bar 


occuriing at the termination of a measure, and m no way 
affecting the time, oi the disposition of the Single-bars. 

19. Every measure or bar is divisible into equal 
poitions, termed Beats : the commencement of such por- 
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Time. 


*tions being the place where, in indicating the time for a 
body of performers, th^ elevation, depression, or other 
movement of the hand (or baton) is made. 

20. When there is an even number of beats — two, or 

four — in a measure, the composition is said to be in 
Common Time. « 

The terms Duple, or Binary, and Quadruple Time are also used. 

Some writers apply the term Common Time to Quadi uple Time 
only (C, see § 24) , not to Duple Time. 

21. When there are three beats in a measure, it is said 
to be in Tbiple Time, or Ternary Measure. 

22. When the beats are of the value of an aliquot pari 
of a Semibreve, — a Minim, Ciotcliet, Quaver, or Semi- 
quaver (the latter veiy raiely), the time is termed 
Simple. Thus, four Ciotchets, or their equivalents, in a 
measure, constitute Simple Common Time ; three Crotchets, 
or their equivalents, in a measure, Simple Triple Time. 

23. When, on the other hand, the beats are of the value 
of dotted notes, — not, therefore, aliquot poii'is of a Semibreve, 
the time is termed Compound. Thus, four dotted Ciotchets 
in a measure constitute Compound Common Time; three 
dotted crotchets in a measuie. Compound Triple Time. 

24. The Time of a composition — i. e. the value of the 
measures in it — is indicated at the commencement by 
what is termed a Time-signature. In former times, 
Triple Time was called Perfect Thme,(md was signified by 
a Circle, o, as the symbol of perfectness ; and Common 
Time, as Imperfect Time, was signified by a Semi -circle, C . 
The Circle, as indicative of tuple time, is obsolete. The 
Semi-circle has assumed the foim of Cj which is the 
signature for Quadruple Time ; ^. e. Simple Common Time 
'With, four beats in a measure, termed, also, Tempo ordmario. 
All othei kinds of time, or measure, are denoted by 
figuies indicating the number of aliquot parts of a Semi- 
breve which each measure contains ; the Semibreve being 
the standard of measurement, in modem music. (See § 
1 5.) Thus ^ signifies two fourths of a Semibreve, — two 
Crotchets in a measure,- — or their equivalents in other 
notes, dots, o» rests. § signifies three eighths of a Semi- 
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breve — three quavers^ or tlicir equivalents — in a mea- 
sure. 

The Breve measure is signified by 0, or ^ {four 
Minims, halves of a Sernibreve), or (f, or ; or 2, or (fj. 
As has been intimated (§ 15), the Breve is in little use 
in the piesent day ; and the Breve measuie, which is 
quadruple, is more frequently divided into two duple 
measures ; and this is, appropriately, indicated by 0. This 
is teimed Alla Bueve time, or Tempo a Cappella (being 
much used for Church music) ; the difference from C time 
being that this latter is quadruple, with two accents, while 
0 time is duple, with one accent m the measure (see next 
paragraph). Usually, moreover, 0 time is more rapid in 
pace than 0 time. 

The following is a table of the Time-signatures in most 
frequent use ; the above signs for the Breve measuie being 
omitted. 



Simple 

Compound. 

Duple. 

0 (alia Breve) Two 
Minims 

4 Two Ciotchets. 

8 Two quavers {re) ij 
rm e) 

% Two dotted minims. 

8 Two dotted crotchets. 

Two dotted quavers. 

Quadruple 

0 or;| Four crotchets. 

^8 Four dotted crotchets. 
Eight dotted quavers.* 
Four dotted quavers. 
Four dotted minims 
(?'are ) . 

Triple, 

1 Three minims. 

2 Three crotchets. 

1 Three quavers. 

1 Three dotted mmims . 

(? a? e) . 

8 Three dotted crotchets. 
^ Three dotted quavers. 

♦ See Cramer’s Studio, vol 1, Ko 4, compaimg Time-signatures 
ofRlT.andLH 
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Time, Accent 


A very few instances occip of compositions witliy?y(3 crotohefs in 
a measure, mdioated by It is obvious tbat sucb exceptional time 
eludes classification. An irregular measure of five crotchets occurs 
in Mendelssobn’s “ Emtlei ” Bondmo, which is in Q, time. 

25. In all measures, certain beats are accented, emd the 
others unaccented. In simple Biiple time, and simple 
Triple time, the Jlrsi is the accented beat. In simple 
Quadiuple time, the (chiefly) and the third (subor- 
dinately) are the accented beats. In compound times, 
Duple, Triple, and Quadruple, the principal accents aie 
also as above ; but, in addition, a subordinate accent occurs 
at the first note of each beat. When any beat contains 
more than one note (in any time), theie will be rather 
more emphasis to the than to the others 

26, The grouping of Quaveis, <5:c , is regulated by the 
time, beat, and accent. Thus, a measiue of ^ time and a 
measure of ^ time both contain the value of six quavers, 
and may alike consist actually of six quavers ; but the 
division of such measures is totally difleient ; the first con- 
sisting of three beats, each of the value of two quavcis ; 
the second of two beats, each of the value of three quavers. 
They would, therefoie, be grouped, accented, and accom- 
panied, quite diffeiently, as exemplified in Fig. 24. 


I'lg. 24 ^ (&) 


S - 




S :S : 


Quavers in ^ time may be grouped as at either of the 
measures at (a) ; in ^ time, only as at (b). In this latter, 
the subordinate accent (§ 25) will occur at the first note 
in the second group of each measure. 

27. When a note is commenced en i\\Q unaccented -gart 
of a measure, or the middle of a heat, and prolonged 
during the succeeding accent, or commencement of beat, 
the accent is*- idiroion bachio the beginning of the note, and 
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Syncopation is produced. The sjifncopated noiQ is usually 
accented with additional emphasis ; Fig. 25, in which the 



syncopated notes are indicated by (^Fot explanation of 
see § 33 ) 

28, Three notes are sometimes compressed into the 
time of two of the same kind ; e. g three quavers (instead 
of two) in the time of one ciotchet. Such notes aie 
usually grouped, and marked '9^, as in Fig. 26 («). A 

ITg 26 __[a^ ^ 





J f. 

dI' - 9 I- - 1 /- 1^- 

■'3 

irE_ 

- 0 - 

iSrc 

SZ2 *_ 1 

^ ^ 

3'^zL 

i§n 

-ff: * 

3I^E=[i==zl:-— .p=:F— :* ¥1 — - 



group of notes thus compressed is called a Triplet, or 
Triolet. A triplet may consist partly of rests, as at 
(5) and (c). 

Other irregularities of the same kind also occur ; such asybwr 
notes for tTire&^ termed a ^iTAi>E.iJPLEr ; fve fox four ^ a Quiktuplet, 
&c, ; and, sometimes, less than the full number of notes, as tWQ foi 
three, fee. 
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CHAPTER IV 

REPEATS : ABBREVIATIONS : EMBELLISHMENTS I MARKS AND 
WORDS INDICATING PAGE, OR MANNER OE PEEPORMANCE. 

29. A PORTION of a composition included between two 
Douhle-hars, with dots (Eig. 27), is to be repeated. When 
the dots precede the fiist Double-bai in the composition, 
the repeat is to be from the heginning. Sometimes an 
alteiation of the termination of a repeated poition has to 
be made : this is indicated as at Eig. 28, in which the 



measure marked ’Ind time (sometimes simply 2, or ^nda 
volta) IS, on the repetition, to be substituted foi that rnaiked 
let time (1, or Ima volta). 

When only a very short portion, as a single measure, 
is to be repeated, it is sometimes maiked Bis (Pig. 29). 



SO. The woids Da Capo (from the beginning) 
placea at any point in a composition, indicate that a 
return is to be made to the beginning, and the repetition 
continued till the woid Pine occuis, or a Pause, 'O {'see 
§ 31). 

Sometimes the term Al Segno, or Dal Segno, or 
jD. C. dm al segno^ is used ; indicating the return to a 
> or similar character (Le Renvoi)., either at the 
beginning, or a^ some other point in the piece. In all such 
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cases, the lepeated portion is to Tie performed without the 
observance of any repeat marhs that may occur in it. 
Soraetim.es instead of d. c. or Al Segno^ the 'S itself is 'written. 
Fig 80 (a) SimiU. 


Wi itten. 


Played, 





ic) 



0 ) 






(g) •drjoegffzo. 






Written 
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Ahbreviations, etc. 


3L The Pause, 30), indicates that the perfoimer 
is to wait, long-er than the regular time, on the note or 
rest over which it is placed. The woids “ lung a :p ansa ” 
are sometimes used, as a caution against the pievalent 
custom of shoitening such pauses (See § 17 ) 

32. Maiks of abbeeviattof, besides those alieady ex- 
plained, are used */ oi Jj indicates the repetition of the 
pieceding measure or half measuie. Sometimes the word 
SiMiLi is used in such a case. See Fig 30, in which 
various abbieviations aie exhibited. 8m 
{ottava) written over a passage signifies that it is to be 
performed an octave higher than wiitten, as long as the 
is continued, at the end of which the word loco 
IS usually written ; 8m sotio, under a passage, signifies 
an octave lower. (Fig 31.) 



(c) 






H- + X 





Manner of Performance. 
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passage over which it is placed is to be performed ia a * 
smooth, connected manner, Fig. 35 (a) ; the word Legato 
being also used for the same purpose, in a long passage. 
Dots if) and Dashes (c), on the other hand, indicate 
that the notes are to be short, crisp, disconnected } the 
word Staccato being also used for the same purpose. 
The slur with the dot or dash if) indicates the Mezzo- 
staccato, — detached but not crisp. “ over a single 
note indicates a ceitain gentle pressure, with detachment. 

The older \vriters seem to have used the dash to mdicate the 
Staccato, and the dot to indicate the Mezzo-staccato Tut there is 
imcertamty and ambiguity about the matter , and good taste must 
often determine the manner of performance. The method of pro- 
ducing these various effects belongs to the technicalities of different 
instruments. 

The slur, when it occurs between two notes in 
unison, — i e, on the same degree of the stave, and unin- 
fiected, is termed a tie, bind, or ligatuee ; and indicates 
that the second note is not to he repeated, but sustained, 
joined to the first. (Fig. 33, a) When, however, the 



dots are associated with such slur, the notes are not tied, 
but mezzo-staccato, as above {!))} 

34. When the notes of a chord (see § 79) aie 
marked as at Fig. 34 (a or h) they are to he played, not 


Eig 34 (a) or (6) (c) 



quite simultaneously, but in Aepeggio (see § 157) — or 
spi'ead obliquely, as it is termed, as at (c). 

35. The marks ^nd ' signify, re- 

* Some years ago, Sir Stemdale Bennett introduced the ‘ ' in 
place of the for tied notes, to prevent confusion. It is much to 
be regretted that the example was not followed. 

2 
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Embellishments . 


spectiveiy, a gradual increase or decrease of tone^ or loud- 
ness in the passage. Hie words Crescendo and Diminu- 
endo, or Decrescendo, are used for the same purpose. 

36. Errupliasis on a note is indicated by ^ or A 
strong emphasis is indicated by sf. or (sforsiato) . 
Reinforcement of strength, after ^me little subsidence, is 
indicated by rinf. oi rf. {rinforzando) . 

37. p. and /. signify, respectively, piano (softly), and 
forte (strong or loud). These two words gave name to 
the Pianoforte, fiom its capability of producing the grada- 
tions of tone, in contrast with its predecessors. 

38. Ceitain embellishments, or ornaments^ are in- 
dicated in Fig. 35. The shake {a ) ; the turn (6), fre- 


Fig. 36. (o) Played 
tnr 


(6) Played. or 




(c) Played (d) Played. (e) Played. (/) Played. 








(ff) Played. 

(VW 




(h) Played. Played. 

Cvw or /vvjli' 
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quently, though not always, used at the termination of a 
shake ; the inverted turn (c) ; i^ie trill (d) ; the pmce 
simjple or mordent (e) ^ pince double or double-mordent (/) ; 
with prefixes, <§:c. (y, 7?, To) ; passing shahe (?) ; tierce 
coulee en monlant (m) , tierce coulee en descendant (ii) ] the 
latter nine being peciili^ir to old music, such as that of 
Couperin, Bach, &c. ; in which may he found various 
other embellishments, now obsolete. Many such weie 
introduced into the keyed-instiument music of that period, 
apparently to make up for the lack of sustaining power 
in the instruments then in use, — the piecursors of the 
Pianoforte. 

Other embellishments aie expressed by small notes, 
not by signs j as the appoggiatura (o), or leaning-note 
(from appoggiare^ to lean), which takes half the length 
from the note which it precedes, except when pieceding 
a dotted note, fiom which it takes one tliiid : the acoiao- 
OATURA {p), or crushing -note (from acciaccare, to ciush), 
which is played as a veiy shoit note, instantly proceeding 
to the piincipal note, the embellishment at ( 2 ) is also 
called acciaccaturaf or double-appoggiaiura : the porta- 
mento (r) ; the BEAT (s). 

The similarity m form of the appoggiatura and the acoiacmtura 
renders it sometimes uncertain when, the one or the other is intended. 
The older masters wrote the appoggiatura as a small note, because of 
its being unessential (see chap xxiii ). In modern times, this prac- 
tice has been abandoned, and it is generally written as played. 
Therefore, when such small note appears m modern music, it is to be 
understood as an acciaccatui a. In music by the old masters, the 
question must be determined by the character of the composition, the 
form of the passage, and some considerations aboat the harmony ; 
for which experience and knowledge aie required. It may, how- 
ever, be laid down, that v hen a small note precedes a group of even 
notes, or a group of three notes in which the first two are equal m 
length to the last one, as at (^), it is to be played as an acciaccafura. 
When, on the contrary, the group is of the reverse form to this latter, 
as at ( 0 ), the small note is an appoggiatura. (See § 226 ) 

It is generally prescribed that when an appoggiatura precedes a 
dotted note, it shall take two thirds from the length of that note ; 
but dementi, in his “ Instructiom,** directs that one or two thirds 
he taken, ^‘as it best suits the passaged 
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39. The jpace at which a composition is to be per- 
formed, and its general character, are appioxirnately 
indicated by certain words placed at the beginning. 
Composers vary, somewhat, in their use of these words ; 
but the following may be taken as the order in which they 
may be understood, beginning with those indicating the 
slowest pace. 

Grave , very slow, gravely. 

Adagio {leismely). Largo {large); Lento; slow. 

Larghetto (duniimtive of Largo). 

Andantino. Andante [going ^ wallcing). 

Allegretto, Allegrino (dimmutivea 
of Allegio). 

Allegrambnte. Allegro [gay^ merry). 

Presto. Prestissimo. 

The terms Adagio and Lai go differ rather m their customary 
application with regard to the charactei than the pace of tfie com- 
position to which they are apphed. {Compare the slow movements 
of Beethoven’s Sonatas, Op 7, and Op. 22, &c.) 

Andantino^ hemg the dimmutive of Andante^ properly means 
less going , but seems more frequently used, by composers, to signify 
less slowly (than Andante) 

Allegro^ albeit that it means gay^ is applied to compositions of a 
quick pace which have none of that character about them , being 
sometimes used in conjunction with words of quite an opposite 
tendency, such as Maestoso^ Serioso, &c. Therefore, in its musical 
use, the word must simply he understood to mean quickly. 

All these words, moreover, are often used in conjunction with 
other qualifying or intensifymg terms, mdicatmg the character of 
the movement . , -Such as molto, very {Allegro molto) , non tanto^ 
or non troppo, not too much {Allegro non troppo) ; con moto, 
with movement, or impulse [Andante con moto) ; assai, decidedly 
{Lresto assai) ^ &c^ Many more of these terms are explained in the 
Glossary. 

Composers have the means of indicating still more precisely the 
rate at which they wish their compositions performed, by the use of 
the Metronome, Thus J = 124 would mdicate that when the regu- 
lator on the pendulum is placed opposite 124 on the dial, each heat of 
the pendulum indicates the length of a crotchet m the composition. 
But, however useful such contrivances may be, and however care- 
fully a composer may mark his compositions, by words, or otherwise, 
it should never be forgotten tbat musical compositions should, and 
good ones do, to a large extent, tell their own tale, — mdicate thei 
own character ; and it must be left to the performer’s appreciative 
j’udgment to execute them accordmgly. 



PAllT II. 

RUDIMENTS OP THEORY : HARMONY, AND 
COUNTERPOINT. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE DIATONIC SCALE : MAJOR MODE. 

40. If the student plays upon the Pianoforte the foui 
notes (Fig. 36), he -will perceive that between the first and 


Pig 36. 



second keys there is a black key, as also between the 
second and third ; but not between the third and fouith. 
The reason of this is that theie is no sound in music be- 
tween E and F, as there is between C and D, and between 
D and E : in other words, E and F are nearei together, in 
pitch, than are C and D, and D and E 

The distance from C to D, and fiom D to E, is termed 
a Tone : that fiom E to F is termed a Semitone, — * the 
smallest inteival recognized in music ’ (§ 9), — the dis- 
tance fiom one note to that immediately next to it on the 
Pianofoite, whether represented by a black key or a white. 

It must be remarked that the word tone is here used in its strictly 
technical sense, to denote the distance between two sounds having 
only one sound between them. The word also sigmfies simply sound; 
as when we speak of the tone of an instrument. And it also is used 
to denote tune ; as when the Ecclesiastical or Gregdnan Tones are 
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spoken of . certain short fiagments of melody, appropriated by St 
Ambiose [ozr 374 — 397] for the chants of the Church , and, subse- 
quently, added to by Gregory the Great [ozr 690 — 604], The term 
ione, m this last case, having reference to the relation of the notes 
of the chants to certain notes as To/itcs (§ 45), (to use our modeim 
phraseology,) seems somewhat equiva^nt to our term mode, here- 
after explained (see §§ 46, 62) . 

41. The four sounds represented above constitute a 

Teteachord (rerpa, four ; string ') — a sciies of 

four notes, including two tones and a semitone ; the ex- 
tieme notes, theiefore, foiming the interval of a ^perfect 
4th ‘ (§ 73). In the above Tetrachiord, the two tones pre- 
cede the semitone, which, however, is not always the case 
in a Tetrachord. 

42. If the succeeding four notes (with white keys) to 
those of the above Tetiachord be played (Fig. 37), a 

Fig. 37. 

similar result will be obtained . a Tetrachord, with the 
same order of the tones and semitone Even a moderately 
cultivated ear will perceive the coriespondeiice of effect in 
the two Tetiachords, arising from the correspondence of 
relation between their respective sounds, although a diffei- 
ence of pite'h. 

43. If these two Tetrachoids be united, they constitute 
a Diatonic scale (^id, through; rovoQt a tone^ i. e. 
thiough the tones or sounds^ see § 40,^) consisting of two 
precisely similar Tetiachoids. (Fig. 38 ) 

Fig 38. 


U 

The semitones are indicated by the slurs. 

44. A Diatonic scale maybe defined as a series of eight 




^ Also termed, formerly, Diatessahon. 
2' Maefarren’s Lectures^ P 30. 
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notes, proceeding alphabetically fiom any note to it*: 
octave by five tones and two semitones. 

The student will recognize a certam completeness of effect in the 
above scale , arising partly from the correspondence of the Jinalyn^ 
the imUal note. (See § 8.) 

45, The first or initial note of a Diatonic scale is 
termed its Tonic, or Key-note ; also its Finae. 

46. When the semitones and tones succeed each other 
in the order at Fig. 38, the scale is said to be in the Major 
MODE ; or, briefly, is termed a Major scale. 

The term mode sigmfles the order of the tones and semitones in 
a Diatonic scale. Formerly the term had reference to Ume ^ 

, 47. A Major scale, then, is a Diatonic scale (i. e. 
^having five tones and two semitones), in which the semi- 
tones occur between the third and fourth, and between the 
seventh and eighth degrees^ or notes. It is so termed on 
account o± the interval from the 1st note to the 3rd being 
a major 3rd (§ 73). 

48. Any note may be taken as the Tonic of a scale. If, 
however, a scale of natural notes — {white Tceys on the 
Pianoforte) be formed, commencing with any other note 
than 0, the order of the tones and semitones will vary ; 
the scale will not be a Major scale. 


Thus the scale at Fig, 39 («;) has the semitones between the 2nd 
Eig 39 (a) (6) 



and 3rd, and the 6th and 7th degrees , that at (jj) has them between 
the 1st and 2nd, and the 5th and 6th ; while at (c) they are between 
the 4th and 5th, and the 7th and 8th. All these scales — and the 
student can exemplify the same thmghy commencing scales on other 
natural notes — are in different modes . modes which are now obsolete, 
formerly recogmzed and used. (See § 62.) 

1 See Morley’s IntrodueUon^ p. 12, &c. 
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49. To confoiin those scales of natural notes to the 
model scale (Fig. 38), — in othei words, to constitute them 
Ma^or scales — shares or fiats aie requisite, as is shown in 
Fig. 40. The same necessity will piesenl itself if sharp 

Fig 40. 



or fiat notes be taken as Tonics. Cb, Db, Eb, F|;, Gbi 
Ab, Bb, aie, as well as all natural notes, taken as Tonics of 
Major scales. 

The scales of Cj|! and Db are, on keyed instruments, identical, as 
are those of F| and Gb. The names positions on the stave, when 
written, are, in each case, different ; as a Diatonic scale is an alpha- 
hetioal senes of notes. (§ 44.) Thus : — 


Fig 41. 



Scales commencing’ on any other notes than those above specified 
would require more than seven sharps or fiats, %. e double-sharps, or 
double-fiats They are not generally written, therefore, as they can be 
more simply represented by a different notation. Thus, the two scales 
at ia) and (5), Fig. 42, are identical, on keyed instiuments, with 


Fig 42 C«) j, (6) 


:: .nzzi: 




the scales of Ab and E, respectively So the scales of Djf, Ej, JBjf, 
•would be identical with those of Eb, F, and C, respectively ; and the 
latter notation is preferred 

60. All the notes in any scale, taken collectively, 
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constitute what is termed a key, jivhich is named after 
the Tonic, or Key-note of such scale. Thus, if a musical 
composition is foimed of natural notes, it is in the Key of 
C; and so on. 

There may be, however, in a composition some notes introduced, 
foreign to the key in which it ft written, by the use of accidentals 
— sharps, flats, or naturals, not belonging to the scale These may 
effect a modulation (change of key) , or may be simply auxiliary, or 
chromatically alteied notes. This will be explamed fuither on 
{chap. XXIV. xxxiii.). 

51. The sharps or flats proper to any scale or key are 
customarily written, once for all, at the commencement of 
a composition ; and, thus written, affect every note of 
their respective names, throughout the piece, unless 
contradicted. These sharps or flats, so arranged, con- 
stitute the KEY-SIGNATURE (or scale-signature) , which 
is placed after the clef, and before the time-signature. 
Fig. 43 is a table of the signatures for Major scales ; i. e. 
of the sharps or flats in the respective scales, and of the 
order in which they are wntten in the signatuie ; which 
order, it will be observed, is to add the last sharp or flat 
required to the previous signature. 



Frequently, m old music, the last sharp or flat was omitted from 
the signature 


62. Every degree of the Diatonic scale has a 
technical name, as indicated in the following table, and 
in Fig 44. 

1st degree . . - the Tonic, Key-note, or Final. 

2nd „ . . . the Super-tonic. 

3id „ .. the Mediant. 

4th „ . . . . the Sub-dominant. 
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5th degree . . 

the Dominant. 

6th „ 

. . the Sub-mediant. 

7th „ . . 

. . the Leading-note, Sub-tonic, 

Fig 44 

01 La note Sensible (Fr.) ; 
also the Sub-semitone. 


Tome Super- Mediant 'Sul)- Dominant Sub- Deading- 
tomc domiiiiiut mediant note 

& =- ^ - 


Thus, the ^upe) ’•tome of the scale of D is E , the Dominant of 
that scale is A, «fcG. 

The term Mediant, indicatmg that the 3id of the scale is 
midway between the Tonic and the Dominant, is not in common use ; 
nor IS that of Sub-mediant, mdicatmg that the 6th of the scale is 
midway between the Tonic and the Sub-donimant below it. The 
term Supee-tonic sufficiently explams itself. 

The Dominant is so called because of the governing^ injluential 
character of the harmony proper to that degree of the scale, especially 
in determining the key, as will he explained subsequently (§§ 113, 
162, 166, &c.). 

The teim was formerly applied to the reciting-note of Ecclesi- 
astical Chants 

The SuB-DOMiNANT may have hcen so termed as being a 5th 
tinder the Tonic, whereas the is a oth above it , but, more 

probably and reasonably, as being the note under the Dominant. 

The Leading-note is so tcimed because, in a peculiar sense, it 
leadii to the octave. If the scale be played or sung, in ascending, as 
far as the 7th note, an irrepressible desire will be felt to hear the 
octave, whereas, if a pause he made on any other note of the 
ascending scale, though the effect wall not he terymnal, it will not he, 
in this way, suggestive — even provocative — of the ascent to the suc- 
ceeding note. The 7tk note is, thoiefore, emphatically a Leading- 
note ; aud specially appropriate, and expressive of its character, is the 
term La note sensible, the Sensitive note. (See § 57.) 

53. Two scales which, have a Tatrachord in common 
are termed eelative scales. Every Tetrachord belongs 
to two Major scales ; every Major scale having one 
Tetrachoid in common with the scale yrhiGh precedes it, in 
the series of scales ; and another Tetrachoid in common 
with that which succeeds it. This is exemplified in Fig. 
45, which might be extended throughout the entire series 
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of scales. It will be seen that, in the seiies of scales 
with shares, the second Tetrachord of one scale is the fiist 
Tetrachord of the next scale in ordoi ; and that, in the seiies 
of scales -with Jlats, the fiist Tetiachord ol one scale is the 
second Tetiachord of the next in older. This possession 
of a Tetrachoid in common, constitutes the relationship 
between the two scales. 

Tho impoitance of tMs relationship will he shownm treating of 
modulation (chap xxxiii ) , where it will be seen that to modulate to 
either of the f elatvves of a given key is the most natural and easy 
modulation, 

It will be seen by Fig 45 that the relatives to any given Major 
scale are the scales commencmg with its Dominant and its Sub- 
ihmmant. Other relatives wiH he treated of further on (§§ 54, 
56, 61). 

Two Tetrachords, in which the last note of one is the fii-stnote of 
the other, e. g. the 2nd Tetrachord of the scale of C, and the 2nd 
Tetiachord of the scale of F, — are termed Conjunct Tetiacbords. 
Two Tetiachords adjoining one another, but not thus connected — as 
the two Tctrachoids of any scale — are teimed Difjmict Tetrachords. 


CHAPTER TI. 

THE DIATONIC SCALE; MINOE MODE. 

54. Two scales containing the same notes are said to 
be relative scales. 
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Thus, the scale at Fig.p46, consisting entirely of natural notes, io 
t elatwe to the scale of C major. 

Pig 45 


55. Obviously, however, such scale will not be in the 
Major mode^ as the semitones Tvill not be between tlie 3rd 
and 4th, and between the 7th and 8th degiees. More- 
over if the above scale be examined, it will be seen that 
from the Tonic to the Mediant theie are only a tone and 
a semitone, which constitute the interval of a minor 3id, 
in Gontiadistinction from a major 3rd, which consists of 
two tones (§ 73). The scale at Fig. 46 is therefore 
termed a Minor scale ; oi a Diatonic scale in the Minor 

MODE. 

56. The sixth note of a Major scale is taken as the 
Tonic of its Relative Minor scale. 

This IS often expressed conversely, thus : the Tonic of a Minor 
scale is a minoi 3rd below that of its Relative Maj or scale. 

57. If a similar expeiiment be made with the scale 
(Fig 46), to that suggested in § 52, with legard to tlie 
7th note, the result will not he found to be the same; the 
note G will by no means suggest the progression to the 
8ve, nor will the ejffect, to modern ears at least, of the 
termination G A he at all satisfactoiy oi conclusive as that 
of B 0 in the scale of C major. In other woids, G is not 
a leading-note to A. 

This results from G being a tone below A ; whereas 
the 7th note of a scale awakens desire for the 8ve — in 
other words, is a true leading-note — only when it is a 
semitone under that 8ve (as one of its names, Sub-semitone^ 
implies). 

58. Formeily, scales without leading-notes were used. 
In modem times, a scale without a leading-note is con- 
sidered unsatisfactoiy ; and much of the modem system 
of harmony depends upon that note, its relation to ceitain 
other notes of the scale, and its consequent suggestivenesa 
(§§ 113, 124, 128, &c ). Theiefoie, it is now customaiy to 
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raise the 7th note of the Minor scale one semitone, acci- 
dentally, to obtain a true leading-note (Fig. 47). 



59. The scale, as thus alteied, ceases to be purely 
Diatonic; having thiee tones, three semitones, and one 
distance of a tone and a half . F to Gjj!. To avoid this 
last large interval, the 6th note of the ascending Minor 
scale is sometimes laised a semitone, accidentally, as at 
Fig. 48. When both notes are thus alteied, however, in 



ascending, it is usual to contradict these accidentals in 
descending ; there being no icquirement of a leading-note 
in descending ; and, the 7th note being restored to its 
oiiginal pitch, the necessity foi the raised 6th note no 
longer existing. 

The scale, in this foim, does consist of five tones 
and two semitones ; the semitones, in ascending, being be- 
tween the 2nd and 3rd, and the 7th and 8th degrees , in 
descending, between the 6th and 5th, and the 3id and 2nd ; 
the degrees being, in all cases, reckoned from the lower 
or commencing, not from the upper or terminal Tonic. 
The relation of the Minor scale to its relative Major is 
seen in its descending form, when it is taken as at Fig 48. 

The effect of both, the 6th and the 7th notes being raised in the 
descending scale, is far fiom agreeable, generally ; but examples of 
even this form are found m the best old masters : — Handel, D. Scar- 
latti, Mozart, &c 

Both forms of the Minor scale — ^that at Fig. 47, and that at Fig. 
48 — are of frequent occurrence , the greatest musicians, notably Mo- 
zart, adapting the scale passages in their works to the accompanying 
harmony.^ 

* See the different minor scales m Beethoven’s Sonatas, Op. 2, No 
1 (1st movement) ; Op. 10, No. 1 (1st movement) , Op. 13 (last 
movement) ; Op. 57 (last movement), &c. 
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Ferformers sliould practise the Minor scale in both forms. 

In the above examples, the alteiations, m ascending, have been 
effected by sharps, as the notes to be altered were natural ; and, in 
consequence, the contradictions, m descending, by natwals. This, 
of couise, vull not always be the case, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing examples (Fig 49, a, h, <3). 


Fig. 49. (a) 


i 

9. , „ 


r 2 yi z? 

{b) 


i iif rT-\i r — 



—1 

(«) 
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60. The following is a list.of the Eelative Minor scales 


to the different Major scales. The signatures of the Minor 
scales are the same as those of their Eelalive Majois, so 
that every signature represents two keys : a Minor and a 
Major 

0 Major, relative to A Minor. 


G 

» 

» 

E 

3 

D 

}5 


B 

, 

A 


5> 

F| 

, 

E 

„ 

3) 

of 

3 

B 

„ 

33 

gS 

31 


„ 

33 

I>fi 
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33 

^3 
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Bb 


9) 

G 

»3 

Eb 

1? 
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Ab 
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5? 
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Db 

?» 

5? 

Bb 


Gb 

1' 

11 

Eb 

3' 

cb 


15 

Ab 
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61. Some eminent musicians of tlie present day deny 
the relationship of the Major and Minor scales, as above 
explained, and repudiate the very term Relative Minor^ or 
would apply it to the Minor scale with the same To7iic as a 
given Major scale, i eg aiding* Qminor^ for example, as pro- 
peily the relative minor to. Q major. In most theoretical 
books, the Minoi scale is not mentioned as relative or at- 
tendant to the Major scale with the same Tonic, though 
the close connection between the two is obvious and un- 
deniable, the second Tetrachord being common to the two 
scales, when the Minor scale is as at Tig. 48. 

The explanation above given is that which is generally accepted 
by musicians ; tbe difierences among whom, on this and vai'ious 
other points, have reference, principally, to theory, — the way of ac- 
counting for, or explaining certain matters , not as to effect, or as to 
what IS good or bad in composition. (See Appendix I ) 

62. Formeily, other modes -were in use than those here 
explained, consisting of Tctiachoids differently arranged. 
(See §§ 40, 48) 

Every natural noto, except B, was taken as the Tonic or Rmal of 
a scale. These modos, from the Final to its 8ve, woie teimed authen- 
tic , and were those adopted by St Ambrose, it is said, from the Greek. 
They were named as follows — 

1st mode, from C, the Ionian, 

2nd mode, from D, the Dorian, (All naturals ) 
3rd mode, from E, the Dhiygian. „ 

4th mode, from F, the Dydian. „ 

5th mode, fiom G, the Mixolydian, 

6th mode, from A, the ^olian. „ 

The numbering of these modes diffeis in various hsts. 

Subsequently, subordinate forms of those, commencmg' a 4th be- 
low the authentic modes, were mtroduced by St Gregoiy, and were 
termed Plagal (TrX.ayios, oblique, transverse) ; apparently as lying 
athwart, or aci'oss the authentic scales (Ai/dev'rew, to possess or as- 
sume authority). The Authentic modes were also termed Syper- 
lonian, .Hyp^r-Donan, &c. ; the Plagal being termed Rypo-lomtm, 
<&c. ; ('Yv^j under the inflnence of, snhordmate).* 


‘ Those who wish for further information respecting the Ecclesias- 
tical Modes, can consult the works of L. Niedermeyer, Joseph D’Or- 
tigue, and C. C. Spencer. (See list of works at the beginning.) 
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Sul)seq.ueiitly, tlie notes were arianged in Hexachobds, named as 
follows (Fig. 50). It wiU be seen tbat tlie notes were named accord- 

¥ig 60 

Hard Hexachord. Natural Hexachoid. Soft Hexachord 
— _ h/T) 

^ 7 -— — — ?rs — 


Ut Re Ml Pa Sol La Ut Re iMi Fa Sol La XJt Re Mi Fa Sol La 
mg to their order m the Hexachords, Ut being always the let note, 
and Ml JFa always representing the semitone. The lowest note, Sol^ or 
G, IS said to have been first adopted by Guido of .Arezzo (supposed 
to have lived in the eleventh century), and to have been designated 
by him hy the Greek P (gamma) , and this, bemg the Ut of the hard 
Hexachord, gave nse to the term Gamut (Gamma, XJt), apphed to 
the series of sounds. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE OHROMATIO SCALE. 

63. The distances between the notes that are a tone 
apart in the Diatonic scale, may be filled up by the inser- 
tion of the intermediate notes, thus producing a scale of 
semitones, termed the Chromatic scale (fiom colour; 

the origin of the term, as applicable to this scale, being 
uncertain, however). Eig. 51. 


Fig. 51. 
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64. The laising or lowering the pitch of a note one 
semitone without changing its position on the stave, or 
ats alphabetical name, is termed Chromatic alteration. The 
Chromatic scale is formed by inserting the chromatically 
raised notes of the ascending^ and the chromatically lowered 
notes of the descending Major scale, with the exception of 
the notes marked ^ and f, which are usually noted as in- 
dicated, though sometimes wiitten respectively as Ajjl and 
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Gb. Thus, the Chromatic scale commencing on Gb 


would be written as at Fig. 52 (a) ; and that from Ftt as 
at (5). 


Fig- 62 . (a) 


szzeaiirfieaiiig ■ 



The reason for the exceptions indicated is that the lowered 7th 
note and the ? atsed 4th note of the scale are more closely related to 
the key than the n msed 6th note and the loioei ed 5th note, respect- 
ively, would be. 

65. Some eminent musicians, however, adopt a dilBfer- 
ent notation for the Chromatic scale, as at Fig. 53, it being 
founded on that of the Minor, instead of on the Major 
scale; or lather on the two combined.^ 

Fig 53. 



The notation at Fig 53 is the same m descending as in ascending. 
The justification of the Minor %id from the Tonic, instead of the 
Chi omatic raising of the Tonic, is that it combines with the Suh- 


donunant and Minor 6th, thus 



66. The semitone obtained by Chromatic alteration, 
occurring only in the Chromatic scale, and consisting, 
therefore, of two notes on the same position of the stave, 
is termed a Chromatic semitone ; whereas that which is 


^ See Macfarren’s ^Rudiments of Harmony, p. 7. 

3 
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found in a Diatonic locale, consisting of two notes on dij- 
f event positions of tlie stave, is termed a Diatonio semi- 
tone. Examples, Fig 54. 

Pig 54: Diatonic Semitones. Proportion of vibrations 



The Chromatic semitoHB is also termed a Minor semitone,''- and, 
likewise, a Superjluous Prime, and an Augmented Unison, or Dimin- 
ished Unison, according as it is obtained by raismg or lowering a 
note. The Diatonic semitone is also termed a Major semitone; like- 
wise a Minor 2nd, as wiU be seen, § 73. 


CHAPTEE VIIL 

INTERVALS. 

67. An interval is the distance from one note to 
another ; or the difference in acuteness and gravity 
between two sounds. 

' 68. An inteival is named according to the number of 
degrees of the stave included by the two notes which 
constitute it ; e. g. from E to F is a 2nd, because there are 
two degrees of the stave included ; fiom F to A is a 3rd, 
because theie are three degiees of the stave included, and 
so on Tins 'will he illustrated by the following table, in 
which the intermediate degrees of the stave are indicated 
by black notes (Fig. 55). 


Pig 55 

^ 2nd 3rd 4th. 5th 6th 7th. 
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69. The Unison^ or identical somid, is not an interval, 
though generally reckoned among intervals, for conveni- 
ence of classification. 

70. Intervals beyond the 9th are usually considered 
as repetitions, and Compound forms, of the intervals 
within the 8ve, which are Called Simple intervals. The 
9th is sometimes considered as a compound 2nd, and 
sometimes as an independent interval. The 11th and 13th 
are also sometimes treated as independent intervals, and 
sometimes as a compound 4.th, and compound 6th re- 
spectively. (Chaps. XX. xxi ) 

71. No inflexion of either of the notes in the above 
table, by a sharp, flat, or natural, would affect the name 
of the interval as a 2nd, 3rd, &c., which depends solely on. 
the position of the notes on the stave ; the number of 
notes in alphabetical order, fiom one to the other. F to 
Gb is a 2nd ; F;^ to A is a 3rd, and so on. 

72. Intervals which occur in an unaltered Diatonic 
scale are teimed Diatonic intervals; i e the distance 
between any two notes in the same Diatonic scale is a 
Diatonic interval. Intel vals that occur only in the 
Chromatic scale aie teimed Chiomatic intervals. (See 
also § 66.) Diatonic inteivals will first be considered. 

73. If the Diatonic scale of two octaves, Fig. 66, be 



examined, and the notes in it compared with one another, 
it will be found that the following intervals occur in it, to 
which the names attached are given (Fig: 57). 


Diatonic Intervals. 

Minor 2nd, 1 semitone. 

Major 2nd, 1 tone. 

Minor 3rd, 1 tone and 1 semitone. 

Major 3rd, 2 tones. 

Perfect 4tli, 2 tones and 1 semitone 

Tntone 4tli, 8 tones. 
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Pig. 5T. (a) Mino^ (6) Major. 



(g) Imperfect Qi) Perfect 



(i) Minor. (i) Major. 



Imperfect 5tli,’ 2 tones and 2 semitones. 
Perfect 5tli, 3 tones and 1 semitone. 
Mmor Gtli, 3 tones and 2 semitones. 

Major 6tli, 4 tones and 1 semitone. 

Mmor Tth, 4 tones and 2 semitones. 

Maj’or 7tli, 5 tones and 1 semitone. 

Perfect Sve, 5 tones and 2 semitones. 


^ Also Defective «otli. 
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Minor 9tli, 5 tones and ^semitones. 

Major 9tli, 6 tones and 2 semitones 

The T') itone 4th (or Tritonus) is also termed the Augmented 4dh 
(though mappropiiately, as mil be explamed § 75) , the Extreme, 
Superfluous, or I'lu-’Perfect 4th, &c (See also § 76.) 

The Imperfect 5th is also termed the Diminished 6th, the False 
5th, the Flat 5th, &c. (See § 75’*) 

The Minor 7th is also termed the Flat 7th 
These terms are here given, under protest, simply because they are 
in more or less common use. 

It mil he useful to observe that the Tritone 4th only occurs on 
the Sub-dominant of the Major scale, and the Imperfect 5th, only 
on the Leading-note. In the true Minor scale, these intervals will 
occur on the same degrees ; and the Impel feet 5th will occur also on 
the Super-tonic, and the Tritone 4th on the Sub-mediant. 

Obviously the same Intervals mil be found in every Diatonic scale. 

74. The Chromatic intervals are obtained by 
Chromatic alteration of one of the notes of the Diatonic 
intervals, either augmenting or diminishing it, by one 
semitone. Thus a Major 2nd is augmented by chromatic- 
ally raising the upper note. A Minor 3rd is diminished 
by chromatically raising the lower note (Fig. 58), &c. &o. 



Pig 58 

Major 2nd. Augmented 2nd. Minor 3rd Diminished Srd. 
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75. The following table (Fig, 59) exhibits all the 
intervals, Diatonic and Chromatic, in their relation to one 
another. 


Some writers include an Augmented 3rd and a Diminished 6th, 
which, however, do not enter mto any chords. 

It mil he understood that the Augmented and Diminished in- 
tervals are so termed because they are augmentations and diminu- 
tions, respectively, of Diatonic mtervals. These terms, then, seem 
misnomers, when applied to the Imperfect 5th and the Tritone 4th, 
respectively, and are only inserted above, out of deference to pre- 
vailing custom amoug musicians. 

76. The following is the list of Chromatic intervals, 
with their number of semitones. 

All the Augmented intervals are also variously termed by different 
writers. Extreme, Superfluous, Eedimdant, Sharp, ^c. The term 
Augmented appears the best, because embodying its own explanation. 
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Che-omatic Intervals. 

Augmented 2nd, 3 semitones. 

Diminished 3rd, 2 semitones. 

Diminished 4th, 4 semitones. 

Augmented 5th, 8 semitones. 

Augmented 6th, 10 semitones. 

Diminished 7th, 9 semitones. 

Dimmished 8ve, 11 semitones. 

Augmented 8ve, 13 semitones. 

Augmented 9th, 15 semitones. 

Fig- 59 

Chiomatio Intervals. Diatonic Intervals Chromatic Intervals. 
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Imperfect Perfect 


Augmented 



Minor. Major 


Augmented. 
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77. Intervals are subject to Inversion ; i, e. making 
the lower note the higher, as exhibited in Fig. 60. 

Fig- 60 


T+h "VriTinr TiTmmis'hp'd AncrmAn+Arl Rf.Ti 



Mai or 6fh Minor 6th. Aueniented 5th Perfect 5th 



TmnerfectSth Tiitone 4th Perfect 4th Diminished 4tli 
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Melody and Harmony, 

Thus, l3y Inversion, 

A 2nd becomes a 7tb, and mce versd. 

A 3rd ,, 6tb, ,, „ 

A 4tb ,, 5tb, „ ,, 

Minor intervals become Major, and vice versd 
Dimmisbed mtervals become An^ented, and vice vetsd 
Perfect mtervals ren^mn Perfect. 

Only intervals witbin tbe 8ve are mverted , the mversion of an 
interval bemg its complement^ — that which, added to it, would con- 
stitute it an 8ve , e y. a 7th -j- 2nd == 8ve. 


CHAPTER IX. 

MELODY, HARMONY, THOROUGH-BASS, COUNTERPOINT, SCORE, 
CONCORDS, AND DISCORDS. 

78. Melody is a well-oidered succession of single 
sounds, popularly termed Tune, The highest part of a 
composition is often called the melody, 

79. Harmony is a piopei combination of simultaneous 
sounds.' Any such combination of three or more sounds 
constitutes a Chord. To study Harmony is to study the 
nature of chords, their varieties, and the laws which 
regulate their tieatment. 

The term, formerly, was used in the sense which we attach to 
Melody 

80. Thorough-Bass (also teimed General Bass^ 
Basso -Continuo^ Basso-Cifrato, or Figured- Bass) is the 
teim applied to a Bass pait of a composition, with figures, 


* Hahmony-music is a term applied, m Germany, to music for 
wind-instruments only. 

® The terms Tkoi ough-Bass and Basso-Continuo were origmally 
apphed to a Bass part continued throughout a vocal composition, as 
an accompaniment or support. The Jigwtng of such Bass was 
mtroduced subsequently ; piohably about 1600, or earlier. See Fetis’ 
TiatU de V harmome^ chap. xu. 
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and some other signs, placed over eg: undei it, indicating 
what chords should accompany it. 

The practice of thus figuriug a Bass was very general, formerly 
for the organ part of Church and Oratoiio music ; the accompamment 
for keyed-instruments, of vocal music, and instrumental solos , for 
the Violoncello part in E.ecitat|ves, &o. The modem practice, how- 
ever, IS to write the Organ or Pianoforte part in full, and to write the 
accompaniment to Recitatives for more mstruments than the Vio- 
loncello. So that Figuied-Bass has fallen into desuetude, except as a 
useful adjunct to the study of Harmony, and a oonvement system of 
musical short-hand. The use of Figured- Bass m connection with 
the study of Harmony has lieen so general, that the terms have 
almost been regarded as synon3rmou3, wheieas JB^armony has to do 
with the musical combinations . Fxg%(/)'ed-Bass simply with the 
system of signs ^ as above explained, 

81. CouNTEBPOiNT (Puncium contra punctum, the old 
notes having been termed jpoints ^ — formerly termed 
Descant, and, in its eaily, crude forms, Diaighony ^ 
Organum, Faux-bourdon, &o , is the art of adding one or 
moie parts, oi successions of notes, to another part, to be 
pei formed simultaneously with it. Briefly, it may be 
defined as Part-writing. It has also been defined, happily, 
as ‘‘ the art of combining melodies.''^ ^ 

This was the form m which musical composition with combined 
parts was studied and practised by the older musicians , the classifi- 
cation of Chords, and systematizing of their treatment and progres- 
sion, as represented in our laws of Faf many, being of comparatively 
recent origin and growth ^ The older musicians considered more the 
relation of part to part, and the progression of individual parts ; we 
comhma, with these, consideiations, the further one of the succession 
of combinations. In modem times, Harmony is usually studied be- 
fore Counterpoint. The two should not he dissociated so entirely, hut 
should lie studied conjointly. 

82. When the parts assigned to the different voices 
or instruments in a composition are written one over an- 
other, oil separate staves, the music is said to be in Scoee 
(Partitur, Partition). When they are written in two 


* Ouseley on Gountey point, p. 2 

^ Coussemaker: Fistoire deV Harmonic aumoyen age ; wJlVA.rt 
Harmonique aux xii* etxiw siecles. See also Kieswetter, Hullah’ 
Lectures, &c. 
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stavBSj as in most modern Psalm-tune books, &c., it is 
said to be in Short Score, Cowpressed^ or Condensed Score, 
Pianoforte^ or Organ Score. 

83. Combinations of sounds which aie satisfactory to 
zest on, not requiiing any other combination to follow 
them, are termed Concords, or Consonances, 

84. Combinations which suggest and require another 
combination to follow them, not being satisfactory to 
dwell on, finally, aie termed Discords, or Dissonances. 
following a Discoid by the combination which it suggests 
to the ear is called Resolving it. A Discord, then, is a 
combination leqmimg Eesolution.^ 

85. The Concords, or Consonant combinations, are 

The Perfect 8ve, \ 

The Pei feet 5th, ! Perfect Concoids. 


The Peifect 4th, ) 

The Minor and the Majoi 3rd, 1 
The Minor and the Major 6th, J 


Impel feet Concords. 


All other combinations aie Dissonant. (See § 88.) 


Many musicians of high authority have classed the Perfect 4th 
among 2)isoo)ds Being the mveision of the Peifect 5th, however, 
which IS undeniably Consonant, it is inconsistent so to class it ; as 
well as for other reasons, W'hich will appear. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, in some chords, it has to be tieated as a Discord, on account of 
the dissonance of one of its notes with regard to another note (ex- 
pies&ed or implied) m the harmony. (See chap, xxii,) 


CHAPTEB X. 

HARMONICS, 

86 Id a stretched stiing, fastened at both ends, be 
made to vibrate, communicating its vibrations to the air, 

^ See Sir J. P, W. Eeischel on Sound, Encyclop. Meti'op. vol. iv. 
p 791. 
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the whole length of the stiing vit^rates alone only momen- 
tarily ; its divisions also vibrate, producing certain sounds, 
ill rapid succession^ called its Haemonics, Upper Partials, 
or Overtones ; the sound of the whole length of the string 
being termed the Prime, Fundamental, oi Generator 
Tims the vibration of tlfc whole length of the stung is followed 
by that of half its length, producing the Sve to the Pnme , then by 
one third of its length, producing the 5th , then by one quaiter, pro- 
ducing the double 8ve , then by one fifth, producing the Majoi 3id 
to that double Sve , and so on. All these Harmonics, taken together, 
constitute the Harmonic Chord or Series ^ exhibited, sufficiently 
for our present purpose, m Fig. 61. The 3rd, 6th, 9th, and 12th par- 
tials are a little sharper, the 5th, 7th, 10th, and 15th consideiably 
flatter than the sounds here repiesented , as will be seen by the under 
figures, which represent the propoi tion of double- vibrations per second. 



The case is supposed, above, of a stretched cord, as of a Violoncello 
or Pianoforte strmg. The same holds good of a column of air 
vibratmg m a pipe or tube, as an Organ pipe, a Horn, &o. But the 
vibrations vary in extent, and consequently tlie Harmonics m com- 
pleteness, under varying circumstances, which is one cause of the 
difference of quahty or timbre in the tone of different instruments. 

These Harmonic notes are the natm al notes produced by instru- 
ments such as the Horn, &c. {fuhes without pistons or vaUes) ; 
these notes, termed the open notes of the instrument, being produced 
simply by the propelling of the air, with varymg force, thiongh it. 
Whereas the intermediate notes, termed the shut notes ^ — ^not nearly 
equal in quality to the open notes — are produced by means of the 
insertion of the hand m the bell of the instrument. 

87. Those liarmonies or Chords used in music, which 
are derived from the Harmonic chord — Nature’s chord, — 
are termed Fundamental Harmonies or Chords, 

88. Combinations aie consonant or dissonant according 
to the order in which the inteivals of which they aie 
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formed are produced or geneiated in the Harmonic choid. 
Thus the first Harmonic is the Perfect 8ve, the most 
perfect of Consonances (§ 8). Then follow the Perfect 
5th, with its inversion, the Perfect 4th, completing the 
Perfect Consonances. Afterwards, the Major and the 
Minor 3rd, with their inveisions, tlie Minor and the Major 
6th ; the Imjperfect Concords. Then, the Minor 7th and the 
Major 9th, Fundamental Discords (§ 85). 

Attempts have heen made to construct the entire system of Har- 
mony upon the prmciples of Harmonics ; and to account for the scale 
and for every chord thereby. The subject cannot be here entered into 
at length. So much of it as appears to have a practical bearing 
upon music is briefly stated above. Further consideration of it be- 
longs to the science of Acoustics, for information on which, the 
student is referred to recognized treatises , among which may be 
mentioned the articles m the Encyolop<Bdta Britanmca, and the 
Bncyclopcedia Metropohtana j Professor Tyndall’s Lectmes on 
Sound; "Woolhouse on Musical Intervals ^ Dr Robert Smith on 
Earmomcs ; and, for some elucidation of the bearmg of the subject 
on music, to Ouseley on Harmony. 


Note. “ A musical note, far from being only a repetition of the 
same simple sound, should he considered as the conjunction of sub- 
ordinate sounds reiterated at proportionate mtervals. The sweetness of 
this compound effect on tone appears to depend on the frequent recur- 
rence of mterior unison. The secondary sounds which accompany 
the fundamental note are repeated only two, three, or four times 
faster , nor does the science of music ac^it of any proportions but 
what arise from the limited combinations of those very simple 
numbers. ... At the same time, in fact, that the whole cord oscil- 
lates, its simpler proportions, the half, the third, and the fourth of its 
length, actually perform a set of mtermediate vibrations.” — Article 
Acoustics, part ii, by Prof Leslie, in Encyclop. Frit. pp. 108, 109. 


CHAPTER XI. 

GEN-EBAL VIEW OF THE CHORDS. 

89. A NOTE with its 3rd and 5th constitute a Triad, 
or Common chord, — the first combination of three notes 
in the Harmonic chord (Fig. 62, a). 
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90. To this, if a 7th be added, the Chord of the 1th is 
obtained (5). 

91. If to this a 9th be added, the Chord of the 9^7i, or 
9th and 7thj is obtained (c). 

Both of these additions are authorized hy the Harmonic chord. 

92. To this, the 11th (d), and the 13th (e), are, by 
some theorists, added, the results being the Chord of the 
11th, and the Chord of the 13tA. 

93. In the Minor key, these chords are as exhibited 
in Fig. 63. 



94. Tliese choids, with their Mutations or Inflexions^ 
their Inversions and theii Derivatives (all to be explained 
in their proper Older), aie all the choids used in music. 
The additional combinations are obtained by notes of 
ornament, &c., such as Passing-notes (chap, xxiii.), and by 
notes of delay, called Suspensions (chap. xxii.). 

The above, then, is a comprehensive view of the ground to be 
traversed by the student of harmony. 

95. The Triad, in Figs. 62 and 63, is consonant, con- 
sisting entirely of consonant combinations. 

96. All the other chords are dissonant^ containing dis- 
cords. 

97. It will be seen that the Triad is the basis of all 
the other choids, all of them being obtained by adding a 
3id (to the highest note of the pievious chord), the disso- 
nances being termed Added discords ; ^ also. Essential 
DISCORDS, belonging essentially (not ornamentally or tran- 
siently) to the choids. 


1 A term which has been differently used, however (see § 189). 
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98. Of all llie abovei^cliords, whicli are in the keys of 
G major (Ifig. 62) and G minor (Fig. 63), D is the Boot, 
or Fundamental Bass, i. e. the note on which they aie 
founded ; and, likewise, of all chords obtained from them, 
by inversion^ or deHvation^ the term being used to denote 
the bass note of a chord from wh«ch others are obtained, 
by either piocess (§§ 140, 141, &c.). 

The treatment of these chords wiU be the subject of the ensuing 
chapters. 


CHAPTEE XII 

ELEMENTARY LAWS OF PART-WRITING. 

99. Tee term Part-writing h used here in a somewhat 
wider sense than in § 81. By it, here, is meant, the 
writing of successions of choids ; and hy Laws of Part- 
writing, theiefoie, is meant the principles which legulate 
the position of chords, or distribution of parts ; the relation 
of part to part, and the progression of indimdual parts. In 
other woids, laws of combination, and laws of progression, 
individual and simultaneous. Those heie given are such 
as are generally applicable ; not those which are special to 
paiticular choids. 

Compare with this chapter the rules of Simple Counterpoint, 
chap xxvni &o. 

100. The highest and lowest parts in a choid, oi suc- 
cession of choids, are termed the Extreme parts. The 
others are termed the Inner parts. 

101. The hest position in which to write a chord — to 
supeipose the parts — is that in which the parts are as 
nearly equally distributed as possible, i. e. the distances 
between proximate parts being nearly equal ; the largar 
distances being between the lower rather than between 
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the upper parts, which may he at ^mailer distances from 
one another. 

This law is justified by the arrangement of the Harmonic Chord 
(Fig 61), in which the largest interval, an octavo, is between the 
Jowest two parts, and the distances gradually diminish^ till between 
the highest two parts there is only a semitone. The law is also borne 
out by the fact that the graver sounds are less readily distinguished 
from one another by the ear than the acute , and, therefore, require 
more separation. Care should particularly be taken not to have the 
3rd, especially the major 3rd of a chord, near the Bass, except, of 
course, in a composition for men’s voices, or mstruments of low 
register. 

Thus, of the various positions of the same chord, m Fig. 64, that 


Fig 64 (a) (J) (c) (e) 
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at {a) is bad, because the smallest distance is between the lowest two 
parts, the upper of those two, moreover, being the major 8rd of the 
chord , and because of the great ineqitality in the distribution of the 
parts, there being so wide a separation between the two inner parts. 
Those at {b) and (c) are Kkewise objectionable, on account of mequal- 
ity of distribution, though the lowest parts are well separated. Those 
at {d) and [e] are good, because of the comparative equality of the dis- 
tribution of the parts, there bemg no great discrepancy between the 
distances of any pioximate parts , and because the lowest parts are 
tolerably separated from one another. The position at [e] is, in fact, a 
section from the TLarmomc Chot d. If all these chords be played, it 
will be heard that, in the first three, the parts do not seem to amalga- 
mate ; they lack cohesion. The reverse will be recognized in the last 
two chords. 

102, When two parts rise or descend together — ^not 
necessarily by the same interval — ^they are said, obviously 
enough, to proceed by Similar motion j also termed 
Direct motion. Fig. 66 (a) 

When one part rises and the other descends, the 
motion is termed Contrart, or Indirect motion (6). 

When one part remains stationary, retaining or rejpeaU 
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Fig 65 

(a) (6) (c) id) 



ing the same note, wliile the other moves, the motion is 
termed Oblique (c). 

The term Fat allel moUon has been applied to the repeUtion of the 
same combmation [d) \ also to similar motion. 

103. Two, or moie, pei'fect F^tfect 8ves, or perfeoi 
unisons, are forbidden between the same two parts, whether 
by ship, or by conjunct movement — (movement by one 
degree) , especially by similar motion. (Fig. 66.) 


Fig 66 



This, one of the most important prohibitions concerning' part- 
wnting, has been variously accounted for, and justified The bad 
effect of consecutive perfect 6ths may perhaps arise from the sug- 
gestion of two different scales which they produce. The baldness of 
effect m consecutive 8ves and unisons doubtless results from the 
virtual reduction of the number of parts which they occasion, m a 
succession of chords Por it is in a succession of chords, or progt cs- 
sion of simultaneous parts, that these consecutive intervals are for- 
bidden ; not in a passage which moves wholly m 8ves or unisons, a. ■ 
at Fig. 67. Nor is the repetition of the same 8ve, 5th, or unison, as 
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Fig 67 


Mozart. 
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at Fig. 68, forbidden , tlieie being no mohon^ properly speaking, m 
sTicb. case , and no change of harmony. 


Fig 68 
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There is special danger of thase forbidden oonsecutives when all, 
01 most of the parts, m a succession of chords, proceed by similar 
motion f when, moreover, the effect is specially bad Thus, though 
both chords m Fig 69 (a) are m good positions, the connection of the 
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chords IS bad, because of the consecutive 6ths between the lowest two 
parts, and the consecutive 8ves between the extreme parts. These 
may be avoided as at (J), where, though both chords have an 8ve 
and a 5th (to the Bass), those mtervals are not in the same parts m 
both chords Sinularly, the oonsecutives at (e) may be avoided as 
at {d) 

Consecutive 5ths are not forbidden where one is Imperfect ; 
though oven these should be avoided m the extreme parts. 

(It must be understood that intervals m their compound forms (§ 
70) are subject to the same laws as in their simple forms, and gen- 
erally, are spoken of as though simple, the 12th bemg termed a 6th, 
the 16th [double 8ve) an 8ve, &c., and tieated as such ) 

The forbidden oonsecutives, though not so bad m effect, generally, 
4 
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between parts proceeding' by contrary as by similar motion, require 
great caution m tbeir mtroductioii, and sliould be avoided by tlie 
student. See Fig. 70 («}, in wbieb. there are consecutive 8ves between 



the lowest two parts, and consecutive 5ths between the extreme parts, 
by contrary motion, and consecutive 6ths between the highest 
{Soprano) part, and the part next the Bass {Tenor), by similar 
motion. These may be rectified as at (5). It will be seen that the 
oonseoutives are forbidden between any two parts , not only between 
the Bass and another part. 

Some writers allow exceptions to the prohibition of consecutive 
8ves and 5ths, in progressions between the Tonic and the Tomincmi, 
and between the Tonic and the Suh^dominant. These exceptions, 
however, require care, and had better be avoided by the student. 

A short rest between two chords does not absolve from oon- 
seoutives, or any other had connection or progression. 

104. It is generally productive of bad effect to proceed 
in the extreme parts, by similar motion, to a perfect con- 
cord (8ve, or 5th,) or a unison, as at Fig. 71, in which the 


Fig 71 
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■wider intervals (represented by the semibreves) are 
filled up by small notes, and it will be perceived that 
consecutives are passed over ; i, e. would occur if the 
intermediate notes were perfoimed. This effect is termed 
Hidden, or Covered Oonseoutives. This prohibition 
gives rise to the geneial rule that a Perfect Concord, or a 
Unison, should, in the extreme parts, be appioached by 
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contrary/ or o'bUg[ue motion (Fig 7^), the unison, more- 
over, being only so approached between a7i^ paits. 



Exception to this rule is permitted when the Titghest part moves 
one degiee (conjunot movement), and the lowest part skips a 4th or a 
6th (Fig. 73) ; especially when proceeding from the chord on the 
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Dominant to that on the Tonio {a, h) , or vice vers& (e, f) , or from that 
on the Tome to that on the Sub-doimnant (c, d) , or vice veisd (y) , 
and m some cases where the inversions (to he subsequently explained) 
of these chords are used in juxtaposition 

Other exceptions will be noticed further on ; and many cases will 
occur in which good cultivated taste must determine the advisabihty 
or otherwise of the progression. 

Similar motion to the 5th is not objectionable, in proceeding fiom 
a chord to another position of the same haimony (Fig 74.) 

Fig 74 


105. In writing chords in four or more parts, similar 
motion in all the parts is generally to be avoided ; both 
because it is likely to cause the forbidden consecutives 
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(see Fig. 69, a, c), or some awkwaid contrivance to avoid 
them ; and because the mixture of two, oi of all three 
kinds of motion is moie grateful in effect. Thus, at Fig. 
69 (&), there is both similar motion and contrary ; at (d), 
contrary and ohliqiie; at Fig. 73 («, d^f g)^ similar and 
oUigue ; and at Fig. 73 c) similar^ contiary, and 

ohlique. 

106 In early attempts at part-writing, the student will 
do well to keep the parts as tranquil as possible ; i e. con- 
necting the chords as closely as is consistent with the other 
rules. To this end, if any note is common to two successive 
chords^ it IS advisable to keep it in the same •part in both 
chords, as at Fig. 69 (d), Fig. 70 (5), Fig. 73 (<3, c, d, e, 
/, g) ; the note thus serving as a connecting link between 
tlie two chords. Two chords occuiiing successively are 
geneially best in effect when tlieie is such a connection 
between them ; or when the fiist choid stiongly suggests 
the second, as in the case of a dissonant chord suggesting, 
indeed demanding.^ lesolution (§ 124). 

107. The geneial diiection respecting tz anquillity of 
the parts, given in the last paiagiaph, is not, however, 
constantly to be observed, though desiiable in the 
student’s early exeicises. Piogiession by the smaller 
iuteivals, 2nds and 3rds, is chai acteristic of softness and 
ease ; progiession by the larger intervals, especially the 
Perfect Concords (§ 85), is characteiistic rather of boldness 
and power.^ A due adraixtuie — intei change — of these, 
then, in the vaiious paits of a composition, will tend to 
the balance or eqiiilibiium of the effect ; and is one of the 
constituents of good melody, wheie no specially character- 
istic effect is desiied. A wide skip in either diiection 
Fiff 75. 
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1 Compare, for example, the opemng of “ With verdm e cladf or 
“ Vedrai Carinof with that of “ Rejoice gimilyf or “ They loathed 
to drinkJ* 
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Bad Intervals of Melody, 

should generally be followed by progression in the 
opposite direction ; two successive wide skips in the same 
direction being generally undesirable (Fig. 75). 

That which has heen said respecting the softness of small and 
the power of large intervals and Perfect Concords, in progression, 
or melody, is likewise applicable 4o combination or haimony. A chord 
is good m which the two kinds are found. (See § 101 ) 

108. Some intervals are more dijSicult to take accur- 
ately, in singing, than otheis ; the difficulty being mental 
rather than vocal. That is, it is more difficult to appie- 
hend, with the mind, one distance — or succession of 
notes — than another ; and this apprehension by the mind 
must precede the taking of the notes by the voice. If 
comparatively difficult for the mind to apprehend, before 
it is sung, it iS, more or less, coirespondingly unwelcome 
to the mind, difficult to acquiesce in, when sung. There- 
foie, in vocal music, generally, and in other music, unless 
amply expounded and justified by sui rounding or ac- 
companying harmonies, such intervals should be avoided, 
is intervals of melody , not meiely in the melody, but in 
any individual part. (See § 78.) These intervals are the 
Tritone 4tb, 5th from the Mediant, the Major 7th, inteivals 
bejmnd the 8ve, and all the Chromatic Intervals (Fig. 76). 


Fig 76 
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The Augmented 2nd is not so objectionable, when occurring in a 
passage forming part of the Minot scale, as at Fig. 47, p 29 (See Fig. 
77 ) Nor are some of these intervals forbidden when both the notes 
Fig. 77. 
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form parts of the same li^rmoiiy, in different positions. The student 
had better observe the prohibition strictly at first; leavmg the 
exceptions till he has made some advancement. 

The Imperfect 6th and the Minor 7th should, when tahen as 
mtervals of melody, be followed as at Tig. 78, for reasons which will 
appear further on (§ 262), 
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109. It has been shown (§ 52) that, in the ascending 
scale, the Leading-note suggests the Tonic^ to follow it. 
From this results the desii ableness of its being followed 
by the Tonic, in the same part, whenever a chord which 
has the Leading-note in it is followed by one which in- 
cludes the Tonic. Briefly, the Leading-note should, when 
piacticable, rise to the Tonic. This is especially desirable 
when it occiiis in i\iQ highest part, as being more promin- 
ent than the under paits ; and additionally so when it 
foims pait of Pominant harmony. (§§ 124, 128, &c.) 
Fig. 79. 


Fig 79. 
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This IS a modern law, not observed by the old masters, sucb. as 
J S Each, and bis predecessors. Exceptions are permitted m cases 
where the Leading-uote forms part of a descending scale^ as m Fig 80. 

“When the chord containing the Leading-note is not followed by a 
chord containing the Tome, it is generally productive of better effect 
for that note to rise (though not to the Tome), rather than to 
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Fig. SC 


at: 


descend. Thus, the profession at {«), Tig 81, is better than that 
at (5). 


Fig 81 (a) (6) 



110. When a chord in which any natural note occurs 
IS followed by a chord containing that same note 
sliarpened or flattened, or vice versa, that note so altered 
should appear in the same part; or a False eelation 
between the paits is pioduced. The same principle 
obviously holds good with regard to a note inflected by a 
double-sharp or a double-flat (Fig. 82). 


Fig 82 

(a) Bad (&) Good, (c) Bad (d) Good. 
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Wlien. the altered note is doubled [i. e appears in two parts, § 
115), the change will he made m one part only, as at [d). 

Generally speaking, one intermediate chord will not destroy the 
ill effect of a False relation between two chords. 

In chromatic pi egressions, and many other cases, however, False 
relations between the parts are permitted ; the ear must determine 
the desirableness, or otherwise, of th(f progression. 

Another form of False i elation is explained m chap xxviii. § 252. 

111. The laws of Pait-writing must yield to one 
another : laws of progression, to laws of position, and vice 
versa. It is rarely, if ever, possible to have successive 
chords in absolutely the best position and the best connec- 
tion likewise. The laws here given are such as are most 
important for the student to observe at first ; but, with 
the exception of the laws against consecutive 8ves, 5ths, 
and unisons, which are rarely infringed by any composers 
of repute, violations of most, or all of them,'*are to be found 
in the compositions of the greatest masters. Many seem- 
ing violations, however, aie violations of the letter, not of 
the spirit of the laws, and are susceptible of ample expla- 
nation and justification, which, however, requiie ripe and 
complete theoretical knowledge. 


CHAPTEE XITI. 

THE TRIAD, OR COMMON CHORD. 

112. The Triad, or Common Chord, consists of a note 
with its 3rd and 5th (§ 89). 

Some writers only apply the term Common chord when tbe 8ve to 
tbe Bass note is added , others, wben tb.e 8ve to either of tbe notes in 
the chord is added, i. e. when the chord as m at least four parts 
{§ 116 ). 

113. If a Triad be written upon every note of the Dia- 
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tonic scale (Fig. 83), it will be found that there are three 
varieties • — 

Fig' 83 Major Minor Minor Major. Major Minor. Imperfect. 



(1.) That with a Major 3id and a Perfect 5th, which 
is termed a Major Triad, occurring on the Tonic, the 
Dominant, and the Eub-dom%nanl of the Major scale. 

(2.) That with a Minor 3rd and a Perfect 5th, termed 
a Minor Triad, occurring on the the Mediant, 

and the Suib-mediant of the Major scale. 

(3 ) That with a Minor 3id and an Imperfect 5th, 
termed an Imperfect T’riad, occurring only on the Lead- 
ing-note of the Major scale: not termed a Common Chord. 

As the Imperfect 5tli is most frequently teimed LimimsJied 
(see 73, 75), so tlie tiiad m which it occurs is generally termed 
the JDimimsJied Tt lad. (See $ 231, Pig. 187 ) 

The Triads on the Tome and Sub-doimnant of the Minor scale 
are minor, that on the Dominant almost invariably major, a Minor 
chord on that degree not being consideied Dominant limmony, hav- 
ing no govei ning power, on account of the absence of the Leadmg- 
note. (See §§ 52, 123, 1 66 ) The Triad on the 3rd of the true Minor 
scale (Fig 47) is augmented (§ 231) , and that on the Leading-note 
(as in the Major scale) Impel feet (or Diminished) , the Imperfect 
Triad also having place on the Super -tome of the Minor scale (Com- 
pare with §§ 73, 123 ) On the raised 6th, and on the Minor 7th, 
chords of the 6th (chap, xvi ), not Triads, are usually taken (§ 123). 

It will be seen that the Major and Minor Tiiads dij0fer m their 
3rd, corresponding in thou 5th ; the Minor and Imperfect Triads 
differ in their 5th, corresponding in their 3rd (Fig 84). 

Fig 84 Major. Minor. Imperfect. 



114. The Major and Minor Tiiads are Consonant 
chords, consisting entirely of Consonant intervals. The 
Imperfect Triad contains a Dissonant interval, and la, 
therefore, a Dissonant chords requiring resolution (§§ 84, 
121 ). 
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The Triad: Doubling. 

115. "When the Triad, a chord of three Botes, has to 
be written in four (or more) parts, one (or more) of its 
notes must he written twice. This is termed doubling that 
note, which may be in 8ve or in unison. 

By refeiring to Fig. 61, it will be seen that, in the 
Harmonic chord, within the limits of the Triad, ihe fun- 
damental note occurs three times, — is doubled twice; the 
5th occurs twicCj is doubled once / the 3rd occurs only once^ 
is not doubled at all. From these facts we gather the 
general principles that the Bass-note^ or root of the Tiiad, 
is the best note to double ; after that, the 5th, and least of 
all^ the 3rd, especially when it is a Major 3id, as is the 
case in the Harmonic choid. 

In the three examples, Fig. 85, that at («) is, therefore, the be&t ; 


Fig. 85. (a) (b) (c) 



that at (c) the least desii ahle^ hnt not absolutely wrong (The stu 
dent should test those, and all similar examples^ at the Pianoforte, 
that the ear may justify the axioms laid down ) 

116. A Tiiad in four paits, then, most frequently con- 
sists of a note with its 3rd, 5tli, and 8ve, it being under- 
stood that the compound forms of these intervals are used, 
as well as the simple (§ 70); and, as will be seen by the 
examples, that these notes of the chord may be vaii- 
ously supei posed. 

117. While the principles enunciated in § 115 are 
sound, it is more fieqiiently found expedient to double the 
3rd than the 5th of a choid, when the Bass-note cannot ho 
doubled. To double the 5th increases the danger of conn 
secutive 5ths. (See also § 119.) 

Thus at Fig. 86 (a), the forbidden consecutive 8ves and 6ths 
occur ; at (5), to avoid these, contrary motion to the Bass in aU the 
upper parts is taken ; but the effect of the descending Leading-note^ B, 
in the highest part (Soprano)^ is unpleasant , at (c), both these faults 
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are obviated, by doubling tlie 3rd m Sve, m the second chord. The 
choi'ds might be written as at (d), where the descending Leading- 
note is not so objectionable, bemg m an %nner part (the Alto). See 
also § 119, and Fig 88. 

118. 'Due Leading -note of the scale, being peculiarly 
delicate, should never be doubled, except m the Imperfect 
Triad, little used ; and, occasionally, in Sequences (§ 139), 
which furnish occasion and justification for various excep- 
tions to rules. Theiefore, in the Dominant Major Triads 
the 3rd of the chord, which is the Leading-note of the 
scale, must not, on any account, be doubled. 

Thus, at Fig 87, to avoid the doubled Leading-note in the third 
chord, it IS better to double the Bass note in unison, as at (5). 


Pig 87. (a) Bad (6) 
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119 The accidentals occuning in the Minor scale 
lender the danger of objectionable intervals of melody 
(§ 108) more likely to present itself in pi egressions in the 
Minor key than in the Major ; and, to avoid such inter- 
vals, the doubling of the 3rd in a chord is often expedient. 


Thus, at Fig 88, which is in A. Minor (indicated by the GJf ; see 
Fig 88 (a) (6) (c) 
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The Imjperfect Triad. 

also $ 121), there are consecutive Svea and 5ths at (a) ; at (i) there 
is au Augmented ^nd^ GJjl to F, in the Alto ; these errors are both 
obviated at [c) by doubling the 3rd m unison (Soprano and Alto). 
{Compare with § 117, and Fig 86.) 

120. Sometimes a note of a chord has to be omitted, 
on account of some exigency of Part-wiiting. The note 
most usually omitted, in such a case, from the Triad, is 
the 6th ; the 3rd rarely (except for a special effect), as it 
determines the chord as major or minor. (See § 128, and 
Fig. 93 (c), chap, xiv ) 

121. The Resolution of a Dissonance (§ 84) is usually 
effected by the dissonant note descending one degree, i. e. 
a 2nd, majoi or minor ; in other woids, by the pait which 
has the dissonant note proceeding to the note below (§ 
164, &c.). Geneiallj’-, this takes place in the succeed- 
ing chord ; occasionally the resolution is deferred (§ 168), 
or even inteirupted by an intermediate progi ession (§ 139). 

The 5th in the Imperfect Triad is the dissonant note 
(§ 114), and, therefore, should resolve by proceeding as at 
Fig. 89. On this account, the Impel feet Triad on the 



Leading-note is geneially followed by the Tonic Tiiad 
except in sequences. (Chap. xv. § 139, Fig 102 ) The 
Imperfect Tiiad on the Super-tonic of the Minor scale (§ 
113) is usually followed by the Dominant Triad (Fig. 90, 
which IS m Minor, as indicated by the Ej). 
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Fundamental Chords^ ^g. 

Tlie leason wliy the upper note — ^not the lower note— in an Im- 
perfect 5th IS said to be the dissonant note of the combination, will 
be better understood subsequently {§ 147, and chap. xvn. §§ 162, 164). 

122. The Tiiads on the 3rd and the Leading-note of 
the Major scale are little used, except in sequences (chap. 
XV ). The Triads on the oilier degiees of the scale are fieely 
used (m piopei connection), especially those on the To/dc, 
JSub-do7mnantj and Dominant ^ — the thiee Major Tiiads, 
termed the Fundamental cJioids of the key; the Major 
Tnad, as has been seen, being the habis of all the other 
chords, and the fiist chord geneiated in the Harmonic 
chord (§§ 86, 97). These three choids contain all the 
notes of the scale, the Dominant of the scale, moreover, 
being common to the Tonic and the Dominant Triads : the 
Tonic, common to the Tonic and the Sub-dommant Triads 
(Fig. 91) "With these three choids, then, (or thou inver- 
sions, chap, xvi ) the scale may be haimonized. 


Fig 91 



The Super-tome chord, and that on the Sub-mediant, are valu- 
able suboidinate harmonies to relieve from the monotonous alterna- 
tion of the Fundamental haimomes. 

123 In the Minor key, the Imperfect Triads, on the 
Buper-tonic and the Leading-note, are little used, especially 
that on the Leading-note. 

The raised 6th note of the scale must never hear a 
Tiiad : the impression of a Root foieign to the key would 
be produced (§ 113). 

On the other notes of the Minor scale, including the 
unraised 6th note, Triads may be fieely used ; the same 
remaiks about the Tonic, Sub-dominant, and Dominant 
chords holding good, as were made in the last paragraph, 
it being borne in mind that the true Dominant chord in the 
Minor key is major (§ 113). 

124. Two chords are most agreeable in succession, 
either when the fiist suggests the second, e. g. when it 
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contains a Leading-note or a dissonant note, having (v/itb 
some excegtious) Jixed progressions, or, when they have a 
note in common (§ 106). The two conditions sometimes 
, combine. 

It will follow that successive Triads are better when their Bass 
notes are a 3rd, a 4th, a 6th, or a 6th ^art, than when they are dis- 
tant a 2nd or a 7th (the latter very rare) , except in the case of the 
Dominant Triad, which, contaming the Leading-note, is generally 
followed either by the Tome Triad (the Bass note of which is a 4th 
above or a 6th below the Dominant), or an inversion theieof (chap, 
xvi ), or by that on the 6th of the scale, a 2nd above the Dominant. 
{See §§ 128, 131, and Tigs. 93, 100 ) 

Although the Sub-dominant Tiiad likewise contains the Tonic of 
the scale, to which the Leading-note tends, that choid does not agree- 
ably follow the Dominant chord, two Major choids, with, of course, 
different Fundamental notes, having, geneiaUy, a harsh effect in suc- 
cession, unless there be a note common to the two choi ds (see, how- 
ever, Tig. 100, b), a condition which is fulfilled m the case of the 
Dominant and Tonic Triads. 

Frequently, however, in appi caching a cadence, the Sub-dominant 
chord is followed by the Dominant chord. The contrary motion 
seems to modify, and render acceptable, that which would appear to 
be a harsh succession, possibly by dismissmg all suspicion of foi bid- 
den consecutives 

{Compare with §§ 252, 263.) 

125 In a Figured Bass part (§ 80) the notes which 
are to be accompanied by Triads are not usually figured; 
it is understood that the unfiguied notes beai Tiiads. 
Except (1.) when any other choid is to piecede or follow 
the Triad on the same Bass-note, when both choids must 
be figmed, the Tnad being indicated, accoidmg to con- 
text, by 8, 5, or 3, or any combination of these, 5, 3, | ; 

3 

(2.) when either note of the chord is to be affected by an 
accidental ; when the figure indicating that note must be 
written, preceded (or occasionally followed) by the re- 
quisite sign. 

Wheu the 3rd of any chord is to be thus affected, frequently the 
accidental only is written, it being understood that an accidental, 
standing alone in a Figured Bass, applies to the Zrd in that chord. 

When any mtei val in a chord is to be i aised one semitone, whether 
by a Bj a S, or a x, frequently it is indicated by an oblique maik 
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through tlic figure, thus; ^ ■& (compare § 174), or by a x before 
tlie figtue. Tlie Impeifect 5tli (and Tnad) is, by some, figured b5, 
even wlieu the note is Cj. 

The 8ve to tbe Bass is always to be natuial, sharp, or flat, bko 
the Bass itself, that is, a I'et feet Sve, unless otherwise indicated 
All this IS illustrated in Fig. 92, except the contexUial figuring, 
which. wiH be exemplified fuitb^r on. 
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CHAPTEE Xiy. 

CADENCES. 

126. A Cadence is the dose of a musical phrase ; the 
term being generally applied to the final two chords of 
such phrase. 

The term is also applied to an ornamental passage, introduced by 
vocahsts and soloists — sometimes written by the composer — towards 
the end of a piece, or at pau&es, and other places Also, to a somew'hat 
extended and elaborate passage, of an improvised character, mtro- 
duced, at an mdioated pomt (sometimes termed Toint Orgue, see 
also § 237), near the end ©f an instrumental concerto ; m which the 
performer recapitulates, more or less, the subjects of the movement, 
\vTLth such diversified treatment as his knowledge and fancy may sug- 
gest. Such passage, commencing with a ® chord (chap, xvi.), pre- 
cedes the real cadence, in the sense first given above, m which sense 
alone the term is used throughout this chapter. 

127. Cadences are of different kinds, more or less 
condusive^ or suggestive of lepose j bearing, in this 
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respect, some analogy to the different stops in reading. 
The principal cadences are the Perfect, the Plagal, the 
Imperfect, and the Interrupted. 

128. The Perfect (foimeily termed Authentic) Ca- 
dence, or Pull Close, consists of the Major Triad on the 
Dominajit (to which the 7th may he added, § 167 (1.) ), fol- 
lowed by the Triad on the Tonic, which will be Major or 
Minor according to the mode in which the composition is 
written (Fig. 93). This is the cadence which is genei- 



ally used to terminate a composition, or an impoitant 
section thereof ; giving the most satisfactory impiession of 
the key. 

Sometimes, at the conclusion of a composition in the Minor key, 
the final chord is accidentally Major. This, howevoi , more frequently 
occurs m the Flagal cadence, to he explamed immediately The 
3id, rendered Major, thus accidentally, has been teimod the Tie tee 
de Tiom die , it being alleged that this termmation had its origm m 
that province (§ 233). 

The progression of the Leading-note to the Tonic is especially to 
be observed m the Perfect cadence, particulaily when occurring in 
the highest part, as at {a, b). When the melody descends, as at (c), 
It may ha desiiable to omit the 5th in the final chord, doubling the 
bass-note twice (See § 120, and § 294 ) 

Generally, the final choid of a Perfect cadence occurs at the 
beginning of the bar or measnie almost invaiiably at the accented 
heat (§ 26). To this, however, theie are exceptions, especially in 
triple time, as m Fig 94; the close of the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op 7. 

129. The Plagal Cadence consists of the Sul-domin- 
ant Triad, followed by that on the Tonic. These chords 
will be Major or Minor accoiding to the mode the Major 
chord on the Tonic being, however, fiequently and in 
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Fig 94 ^ Peifect Cadence 
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former times almost invariably, substituted for tlie Minor, 
even when the composition is in the Minor mode. 

TMs cadence is not used as a substitute for the Perfect cadence, 
— ^not being nearly so indicative of the key ; but as an appendix to 
it, especially in Church and Oiatono Music, in which its effect is 
sometimes very impressive. (Pig 95.) It is sometimes called the 
Church Cadence. (Sec § 620 



130. The Imperfect Cadence (or Half-Cadence) 
ends on the Dominant Choid, most frequently preceded 
by the Tonic Choid (in which case it is the exact r<sverse 
of the Perfect Cadence); but sometimes by other chorda. 
This Cadence is not used to terminate a Composition^ or Move- 
ment; hut to teiminate a Phrase, or Section. (See chap, xxxiv ) 
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It has not the effect of finality and repose^ hke the Ferfeot Cadence^ 
which may he hkened to a Period*, hut of suspended pi ogress, — 
being somewhat analogous to a semi-colon (Figs. 96, 97, 98, 99 ) 


Fig. 96. Beethoven. 
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131. An Interrupted Cadence, as its name implies, is 
leally, in the stiictest sense, not a cadence at all, but the 
inteiruption of one, by the appearance of some other than 
the Tonic Chord, when the progression has been such as 
to lead to the expectation of a Perfect Cadence. The 
varieties of form which such inteii options may assume 
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are numerous ; and tlie effect often most beautiful. A 
few are instanced in Fig. 100. 

Fig 100 (a) Int Gad. (&) Int. Cad 
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Tbe terms False, Bioken, Deceptive (Ital. Inganno^ trick, de- 
ceit,) &c , aie also applied to these Cadences, those at {«, h) being 
generally imderstood by a False Cadence. 

132. Besides the above, there aie Inverted Cadences ^ — 
i. e. inversions of the above ; and other foims of close to 
musical phiases, to which no distinctive names are applied. 

133 One of the first elements of musical construction 
is the proper management of the cadences, especially 
the avoidance of tautology: i. e. the too frequent and too 
pioximate recurience of the same form of cadence. In a 
short composition, such as a Chant or Psalm-tune, this is 
especially necessary. 


CHAPTEE XV. 

SEQUENCES. 

134. A Sequence is the repetition of the mmQ ^rogres- 
doUi in Melody, or Haimony, or both, with ditfeient notes 
— degiees of the scale. 



Seqiiences, 

Thus, at Fig 101, a sequence of Tuads, tlie Bass alternately de- 


scends a 4tlL and rises a 2nd. 
Fig 101 



135. A Sequence is termed Real when all the Chords, 
or Intervals, aie Major or Minor, &c., at each recurrence 
of the repeated piogiession, as at the oiiginal occuirence 
of it. 

136 A Sequence is teimed Tonal when the Chords or 
Intervals, at each recurrence, are accoiding to the hey in 
which the passage occuis; and, theiefoie, do not strictly 
lesernble the original pattein. This is the more frequent 
kind of Sequence Fig, 101 is a Tonal Sequence : two of 
the ascending 2nds aie Major, one (from D to Eb) 
Minor : moreover, some of the Chords are Major ; otheis 
Minor. 

137. A Sequence may consist of the repetition of a 
pi egression of two, three, or more notes or chords : fie- 
quently it ernhiaces a complete phiase (§ 359). 

138 In harmonizing a Melody oi Bass that progresses 
sequentially, the sequence should he preseived, both in 
the haimonies used and in the progiession of all the 
paits. 

Thus, in Fig 101, in the fiist bar, when the Bass descends a 4th, 
the Tenor remams stationary, and the other two paits descend a 2nd. 
This connection of the choids is preserved m the succeeding three 
bars • the limit of the sequence. 

Exceptions occur, sometimes, to obtain variety. Notably, a 
sequence of hat monies may be varied by a different superposition of 
the parts . an effective device, reqmnng, however, some contra- 
puntal skill. 

139, The pieservation of a sequential pi egression will 
often lead to, and justify, exceptional inteivals. doublings, 
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&c. ; the symmetry of the sequence outweighing the 
objections which might otherwise lie against such excep- 
tional arrangements. Design — using the word in its 
artistic sense of intelligent aim at a defined and desirable 
effect, especially with regard to form — reconciles, and 
more than reconciles, the mind to details which, taken by 
themselves, would be questionable, or even positively 
objectionable (See §§ 118, 121.) 

In Fig. 102, for example, the Tntone 4th in the Bass, from C to 


Fig 102 
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Fj|l ; and the non-resolution of the Impeifect 5th in the Tenor, at 
till the next chord btit one^ are both justified by the sequential foim 
of the passage. (See also § 170, Figs 126, 127.) 

Such exceptional progressions, however, though permissible in 
the course of the sequence, must not occur in the ortginal pattern, in 
which the writing must be perfectly pure. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

INVERSIONS OF THE TRIAD. 

140. Chords, like Intervals, are subject to inversion ; 
i. e. taking another note of the chord than its Root (§§ 98, 
141) as the lowest note, so that the Root is — not changed, 
but — transferred to an upper pait. 

141. By the Root of a chord, or its Radical Bass, is 
meant its Bass-note in its oiiginal, uninverted form. 

Therefore, Root and Bass-note are not synonyms. The term 
Fundamental Bass is also used for Root ; hut is, by many theorists. 
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Inversions of the Triad. 

confined to the Bass notes of Major Chords. The teim Fnme is 
applied only to the lowest note of the JECannome Chord. (§§ 86, 87.) 

142. The Triad has two inversions. The first inver- 
sion has the 3rd of the original choid for its lowest note : 
the second inversion has the 5th of the original chord for 
its lowest note. (Fig. lOS.)' Theiefoie the Root of the 


Fig. 103 Triad. 1st Inveision 2nd Invoision. 
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first inversion is a 3id below the Bass-note (or lowest 
note, by whatever voice sung) , the Root of the second 
inveision is a 5th below the Bass-note. D is the Boot of 
the choids in Fig. 103, as indicated by the Direct, 'vr. 

143. The first inversion of the Triad, consisting of a 
note with its 3id and 6th, is termed the Chord of the 
Sixth : the second inversion, consisting of a note with its 
4th and 6th, is termed the Chord of the six-four (or 
6th and 4th). 

Rirst Inversion of the Triad : the Chord of the Sixth. 

144. In a Figured-hass pait, a note that is to bear a 
Chord of the Sixth is usually figured simply 6 (Fig. 104), 

Fig 104 (a) (6) (c) 



the 3id being understood. It is sometimes figuied more 
fully, 3 , or (when the Bass-note is doubled) |. 

It IS an almost invariable practice, in a Figured-bass signature 
(as the fignies, &c., are termed) to place the laigest ntunbor at the 
top, and smallest at the bottom, as above, but such arrangement 
does not dictate the supei position of the parts • nor does the succes- 
sion of the figures indicate the progression of the pait.s, except m a 
•few instances of somewhat mtncate part-writmg. 
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Chord of the Sixth. 

145. In the chord of the 6th, the 6th, being the Root 
of the chord, is the best note to double^m four-part-wnting, 
all other things being equal (see § 115), as at Fig. 104 
(a). The other notes of the chord may, however, and 
fiequently must^ be doubled, as at (5, c). In the first in- 
veision of a Major Triad, the Bass-note, being the Major 
Srd to the Root^ is not so desirable to double as cither of 
the other membcis of the chord ; but it is sometimes in- 
evitable to double it. In the first inversion of the Domu 
rant Triad, the Bass-note, being the Leading-note of the 
scale, should never be doubled. (See § 118 ) 

The chord at (ra), Fig 104, is the host , and that at (c) the least 
desirable of the three. In Fig 105, the haish effect of the second 



chord at («) will be felt, resulting fiom the doubled Loading-note 
This IS avoided at (5). The contrary and conjunct motion at (c) 
justify the doubled F. 

146. The chord of the 6 th on the Simper -tonic of the 
scale (both Major and Minor) is the first inveision of the 
Imperfect Triad on the Leading-note. The chord of the 
6th on the Sub-dominant of the Minor scale is the first in- 
version of the Imperfect Triad on the Super-tonic. The 
note which was the Impel feet 5th, to the Bass, in the 
original chord, is the 3rd in the fiist inversion. This note, 
being dissonant, should rarely be doubled (§ 167 (1 ) ) 
In the chord of the 6th on the Super-tonic, the 6th, being 
the Leading-note, should not be doubled. Therefore, the 
Bass-note is to be doubled in this chord. In the choid of 
the 6th on the Sub-dominant of the Minor scale, the 6th 
may be doubled j though it is more usual to double the 
Bass-note. 

147. Although, in the first inversion of the Imperfect 
Triad; the 3id of the chord is a dissonant note, — (disso- 
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nant to the 6th, being either a Tiitone 4th below it, or an 
Imperfect 5th above it, — compare with § 121) — that note 
is not ligoronsly subject to resolution ; being often per- 
mitted to rise, especially in a series of chords of the 6th 
*see § 148), for contextual reasons. 

148. If the 3rd in a chord of the 6th be in the high- 
est part, the interval between the 6th and that note will 
be a 5th. (Fig*. 106 (a).) This is peifectly good : but, 


Fig 106 (a) (6) 



in a succession of such choids, the result would be con- 
secutive 5ths (b). Therefore, in such a succession, on a 
Bass ascending or descending by conj'iinct degrees, the 
6th had better be in the highest part (with possible ex- 
ception at the beginning or end, according to context); 
and, if the passage be m four parts, the doubling had 
better be alternated between the 6th and the Bass-note, 
both to avoid consecutives, and to preseive a symmetrical 
progression. (Pig. 107 ) See another method, Fig. 105, (c). 
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In tins Example, tlie chord on E is the inversion of the Imper- 
fect Triad ; but, for symmetry, the dissonant note, Gr, rises. (§ 147.) 

149. The chord of the 6th may be taken on any note 
of the scale. The 3rd of the scale, when in the Bass, 
bears that chord more frequently than any other. The 
Leading-note, also, generally beais the 6th (or the *, 
§ 176; or the 7th, § 190). So does the 6th, raised or un- 
raised, and the descending 7th of the Minor scale. 

150. When a Triad precedes or follows a chord of the 
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Chord of the Sixth and Fourth. 

6th on the same Bass-note, that note is figured 5 6, or 
6 5, according to the order of the chords : the 3rd, com- 
mon to the chords, generally remains stationary, while 
the 5th rises, or the 6th descends. (Fig. 108 (a, 5).) The 



Bass-note had better be doubled, in four-part-writing, as 
at (5) ; but in a series, as at (a), the passage had better 
be in three parts, unless the student has acquired some 
contrapuntal facility. 

Second Inversion of the Triad • the chord of the Sixth 
and Fourth. 

151. A Bass-note that is to bear this choid is figured 
or 6. 

152. The notes of the scale on which the * most fre- 
quently occurs are the Dominant^ Tonic, and Swper-tonic / 
the inversions, respectively, of the Tonic, Sul-Dominant, 
and Dominant Triads It rarely occurs on other degrees, 
and never on the Sul-dominant, except in sequences. 

153. In four-part-writing, the 4th of the chord, being 
the Foot, is good to double; but, for contextual reasons, 
the Bass-note is more frequently doubled : the 6th, least 
frequently, though it may be doubled. Fig. 109. 

Fig 109. 



154 Quite the most frequent cases in which the 
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OUri of the Sixth and Fourth. 


occurs are, 
varying it 


(1 ) in an Imperfect Cadence (§ 130), sliglitly 
(Fig no (a, h),)-, and (2.) to precede a 



Perfect Cadence § (128,) (c) ; in botlr wliiob oases it is 
followed by a Tnad (or 7th) on the same note (or its 
8ve), winch is figured as shown 

men a Bass-note boais two or more successive chords, all those 
chords must he figured. Comp. § 125 (1 ) 

In this context, the I occurs at the accent, forming a kind of 
Mle appoamatma (§ 226) to the succeeding Tnad, and the 6th 
will generally descend to the 6th, in the same part, and the 4th to 
the 3rd, the Bass-note hemg doubled It is more convenient to 
double a stationary than a changing note. (See § 153 ) 

155. The I on the Tonic is usually followed by the 
Triad on the same Bass-note, with similar pait-writing to 
that just indicated. (Fig 111.) 


Fig 111 



156. The I on the Super-tonic is generally picceded 

and followed by the Tonic Tiiad, or its fust inveision, as 
at Fig, 112. Moreovei, any f may be pieceded and fol- 
lowed by chords on Bass-notes. (Iig'. 113,(2, 5.) 

157. A 4 is also preceded and followed by other posi- 
tions of the same harmony, in a kind ot Arpeggio hass 
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6 0 0 6 0 C 6 

4 4 4 


(§ 244) Fig. 114 Such progressions msi-y he ^figured, or 
indicated by the line of continuation^ as shown. (See § 180.) 



158. Except in the case just specified, the I is always 
followed by a chord either on the same or on a proximate 
Bass-note. 

159. A is larely approached by similar motion in 
all the paits, except from another position of the same 
harmony ; in which case, however, oblique motion is pre- 
ferable, as in Fig. 114 When not preceded by another 
chord on the same Bass-note, if the Bass rises, the upper 
parts usually descend, to meet it (Fig. 110, c), especially 
if the Bass slows ; and, if the Bass descends, the upper 
paits, or at least one of them, had better rise ; unless 
there be oblique motion by the retaining of one note, as in 
Fig. lid (0^, b). The chord should not be approached 
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by ship, in the Bass, from the inversion of another chord 
(Fig. 115, a) ; only from b, fundamental chord (5). 


Fig 115. (a) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH, 

160 A Chord of the Seventh consists of a Triads 
with a 7th (to the lowest note) added (§§ 90, 97). 

161. Fig. 116 exhibits a chord of the 7th on every 


Fig 116. 
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note of the Major scale. Tlie chords on the Tonic and 
Sub-dominant consist of a Major Triad and a Major Itli : 
those on the 2nd, 3rd, and 6th degrees consist of a Minor 
Triad and a Minor 7th : that on the Leading-note con- 
sists of an Imperfect Triad and a Minor lih ; and that on 
the Dominant consists of a Major Triad and a Minor 7tli. 

162. The chord on the Dominant is expressly termed 
the Chord of the Dominant Seventh. Occurring only 
on that degree of the scale, it determines the Tonic, 
wherever it appeal s ; and, on this account, is of special 
importance, and claims prior attention. (See § 52.) The 
chord on G-, in Fig. 116, is proved by the not to be 
in a key with flats (unless in 0 minor, with true Leading- 
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note); and, hj the Ft|, not to be in a key with shares: 
therefore, C is the Tonic. 

Similarly, the GJf, m the chord m Fig. 117 («} shows that there 
Fig lir. (a) (&) 



aie at least three sharps m the key (tmless in -4 minor, with Lead- 
ing-note) ; and the Dfl shows that there are not four : therefore A* 
must he the Tonic, of which E, the lowest note of the chord, is the 
Dominant. 

In hke manner, at (i), the Eb and Afl prove that there are two, 
hut not three flats in the key (unless in Bo minor) ; therefore Bb is 
the Tonic, of which F is the Dominant. None of the chords of the 
7th on other degrees of the scale will thus determine the key. 

163. Chords of the 7th not on the Dominant are 
teimed Secondary Sevenths, or, sometimes, Simple 
Sevenths. Non-dominant seems an appropiiate because 
self-defining term. 

164. The 7th, in all these chords, is the dissonance, 
and must be resolved, by descending one degree. (§ 121.) 

165. A Bass-note on which a choid of the 7th is to be 
wiitten (or played), is figuied 7 . sometimes, more fully, 

6) l> 7 j according to context. 

The Chord of the Dominant Seventh, 

166. The chord of the Dominant Seventh, consisting 
of a Major Triad and a Afinor 7th (§ 162), is the same m 
the Minor key as in the Major : the Dominant Triad, in 
the Minor key, being always made Major, by the acci 
dental laising of the 3id, when the 7th is added (see §§ 
93, 113), except m Sequences. 

The Chord at Fig. 118 {a) is not a Dominant 1th, having a 
Minor ‘ird. That at {b) is Dommant. 

Fig 118 (a) (&) 
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Tie Dommant 7th, therefore, dotorminos the Tonic.^ but not the 
Mcde. 

167. The DominaBt 7th is usually followed by (1.) Ilie 
Tonic Tiiad : (2 ) the Tiiad on the 6th of the scale ; (3 ) 
the 1 on the same Bass-note * (4.) one of its own inver- 
sions : (5.) a chord of the 7th on the 4th above (or 5th 
below) its own Bass note. In all these cases, the 7th 
must be resolved by descending one degieo; and the 
3rd, being the Leading-note, should geneially use to the 
Tonic, except in the last two cases. 

(1.) "When followed by the Tonic Triad, if in foiu’ parts, one of 
the two ohoids must be incomx)Iete, the oth being omitted. At («) 
Fig. 119, the progiession ot the upper two paits is fixed, and the 



uth could not be in the Tenor of the second Choid, or consecutut 
5ths would ensue. Therefore, the Bass-note is doubled twice, in the 
Tonic Triad. At {b) the fifth is omitted from the Dominant 7th, 
and the Bass-note doubled, the Tonic Tiiad being complete If any 
note be omitted from the Dominant 7th, it should bo the 5tli, the 
other notes being charade) istic , — deteimining the chord as Domi- 
nant. If any note he it should he ihcs JinaH-noto , oi., occa- 

sionally the 6th . the dissonant note must nevei bo doubled, in any 
chord (with the exception of the Sid in the lust m\oi.sion of the 
Imperfect Triad) At (e), both choids, bouig m Jice pu) hs, arc com- 
plete. (See Fig. 131 (/) with lemarlcs theioon ) 

The Chord of the Dominant 7th, followed by the Tonic Triad, i?. 
commonly used in the Perfect Cadence. (§ 12S ) 

(2.) "When followed by the Triad on Iho Oth of the Scale, the 
Bass-note of the Dommant 7th must not ho doubled, as oonsecutivo 
8ves would result, Fig 120 {a), oi ehe the awkward proglo^s^on and 
douhhngat {b) The choid ot the 7th should be complete, and tho 
3rd be doubled in the succeeding choid (c). Frequently, when tho 
Leading-note is in an inner pa) t, it descends, as at {d). 
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7 7 7 7 

(3.) The Resolution of the Dominant 7th on the | on the same 
Bass-note is shown in Fig. 121. 

Fig 121. 



The other two methods of following the Dominant 7th are shown 
m g§ 170, 171, 179. 

The Dominant 7th should never be followed by the Jirst inversion 
of the Tonic Triad, on accoimt of the hidden Sves, as shown in Fig 
122. Indeed, no part should ever pi oceed^ by similar motion with a 


Fig 122 



dissonant note^ to the doubling^ in Sve or unison^ of the note on which 
that dissonance 7 esolves (§ 205). 

The Dominant 7th in G minor, with its appropriate figuring and 
resolution, is exhibited in Fig 123 

168. A beautiful effect is sometimes obtained by de- 
f erring the resolution of a dissonance ; a chord being in- 
teipolated, — or sometimes seveial choids, — in which the 
dissonant note appears as a consonant note. In all such 
cases, howevei, it must ultimately take its progression to 
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to another part, in which it must he resolved. Fig. 125 



(a h) Sometimes another note of the harmony is intei- 
polated, puor to the resolution (c). Such devices are 
termed licenses. 


Secondary^ or Non-Dominant Chords of the Seventh 
169. The custom and the lules respecting the use of 
Discords have undergone considerable modification. 
Naturally enough, consonant comhinations only would' he 
used in the eaily stages of pait-wntmg. Afterwards, 
discords hy transition, or Fassing-notes ; i. e. notes to fill 
up the distance between two essential (and, in old times, 
consonant) notes, were used; and, likewise, discords ly 
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prolongation^ or prepared discords,' i. e notes wliich had 
appeared as consonant in one chord, appearing as disso- 
nant in a second chord. Essential discords (§ 97) seem 
not to have been recognized. Therefoie, it was the old 
rule, that all discords, except discords by transition, must 
be prepared. Subsequently, the rule was relaxed in 
favour of the Dominant 7th ; the use of which, however, 
was at fiz'st considered an innovation. The requirement 
of prepaiation for all other discords (except tiansient 
notes) was still stringent. This was during the period 
when the strict style (§ 249) prevailed. Gradually, free- 
dom asserted itself; and, now-a-days, discords are used 
with little — perhaps too little — lestriction. No good 
writer leaves a dissonance unresolved ; but many use dis- 
sonant combinations without In vocal music, 

however, it is, to say the least, very desirable that a 
non-dominant discord should be prepared , or, that the dis- 
sonant note should be approached from sl proximate note. 
The preparation should be in the same part as that in 
which the note appears as a dissonance. Students are 
strongly urged to prepare them, invariably. 

Some of the above statements are exemplified in the Jive species oj 
counterpoint (chaps xxvii — xxx.) , which, he it remembered, are the 
formula in which the principles of composition were first presented 
{§ 81 ). 

170 SeconDxVRy Chords of the 7th are usually fol- 
lowed by a Triad, or a Chord of the 7th, on the Bass-note 
a 4th above, or a 5th below, that on which the Chord of 
the 7th has occurred; which permits of the dissonant 
note resolving by descent, which is impeiative in all 
Chords of the 7th (with such exceptions as are specified 
in § 168). The 3rd in non-dominant 7ths has no fixed 
progiession ; not being a Leading-note, as in the Domi- 
nant 7th. (See also Appendix I.) 

171. A senes of Chords of the 7th, on a Bass pro- 
ceeding sequentially (§§ 134, 138), as at Fig. 126, is fre- 
quent. If in four parts only, the chords will be alter- 
nately complete and incomplete; the 5th, in the latter, 
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Fig 120. Prep, 



being omitted, and the Bass-note doubled, to admit of the 
preparation and resolution of the dissonant notes. If in 
five parts, all the chords can be complete. (Fig. 127.) 


Fig 127. 
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Alternate Triads and 7ths on a similar Bass have a good 
effect. In all these examples the discoid is prepared, as 
well as resolved. The last Chord of the 7th, Fig. 126, is 
Dominant. 

The Sequence justifies the Tiitone 4th, between Eb and A, in the 
Ba^iS of the 2nd and 3i'd chords m these exanaples. (§ 139.) 

The Chords of the 7th on the Super-tonic and Suh-me- 
diant are the most frequently used of the Secondary 7th s 
172. An examination of any non-dominant Chord of 
the 7th will show that it does not, like the Dominant 7th, 
determine the Tonic (see § 162) ; not having a Major 
Triad and Minor 7th, which, combined, are the distinctive 
characteristics of a Dominant 7th. 

Thus, the first chord, Fig. 128, may be in C, or in G, or in E 


Fig 128 



minor. The second chord may be in C, or in F, or in Bb. The 
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tliird chord may be in C, or in A minor. The first chord might he 
made a Doimnant 7th by the B hemg flattened, the second chord, 
by the F being sharpened ; and the third chord, by the F and D 
being sharpened. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


INVERSIONS OP CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH. 


173. Chords of the seventh have three inversions. 
The first inversion, with the 3rd of the original chord as 
the lowest note, consists of a note with its 6th, 5th, and. 
3rd (Fig. 129, a). The second inversion, on the 5th of 


Fig 129. 
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the oiiginal choid, consists of a note with its 6th, 4th, 
and 3rd [h). The third inversion, on the 7th of the 
original chord, consists of a note with its 6th, 4th, and 
2nd (c). D is the I^oot of all the chords in Fig. 129. 

174. The Baiis-note of the first inveision of the Chord 
of the 7th is figured 5, 01, more fully, s • of the second in- 
version, 3, or 4 ; of the thud inveision, 2, or 4 . the omis- 
sion of the figure for one of the intervals not implying the 
omission of that note from the chord. 

The fi} st inversion of the Dominant 7th is sometimes figured 
simply 5, or The thiid inveision of the Dominant 7tb is some- 
times figured simply 4, or 2. (Compare with § 125.) '^signifies a 
raised 5tb : 0 signifies an Imperfect 5th, and, on the Leading-*Jiote, 
aa"- 

175. The dissonant note, in the original chord, is the 
dissonance in all its inversions ; viz. the 5th in the | : 
the 3rd in the 3 : the Bass-note in the t 
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Inversions of the Dominant 7th. 

176. The fi7'st inversion of the Dominant 7th occuis 
on the Leading-note of the scale. The 6th, being the 
dissonance, must resolve. The chord is, therefore, usually 
followed by the Tonic Triad (Fig. 130). 

Fig 130 Gr major. E minor^ 



177. The second inversion of the Dominant 7th occurs 
on the Super-tonic. The 3id, being the dissonance, must 
lesolve. The chord is usually followed, either by the 
Tonic Triad (Fig 131, a), or by the first inversion thereof 


Fig. 131. (a) 
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(&). In the latter case, the resolution of the dissonance 
leads to the doubling of the Bass-note in the second 
chord ; that note being the 3id to the Root. To obviate 
this, which is especially undesirable in a Major chord 
(§ 115), the dissonant note sometimes rises^ by license^ as 
at (c) ; the effect of the Bass-note being considered suffi- 
ciently powerful to satisfy the ear. This licensed pro- 
gression is not so good when the 4th has been in proxim- 
ity to the 3rd, as at (rZ) : some writers, however, sanction 
even this. 

Frequently, especially in the works of the Old Masters, the 4th 
in this chord is omitted, and the chord becomes simply a ^ on the 
Super-tome , — the first inversion of the Imperfect Triad on the Lead- 
ing-note. In this case, the Bass-note is generally doubled, and the 
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difesonance often rises ( 0 ). But sometimes tlie Sid, albeit ttat it is 
dissonant, is doubled, and lesolves, of course, m one part only (/). 
Tins is the only case m wbicli a dissonant.note may be doubled. 

178. The third inversion of the Dominant 7th occurs 
on the Buh-dominant. The Bass-note, being the dissonance, 
must resolve. The chord is followed by the fiist inver- 
sion of the Tonic Tiiad (Fig. 132). 


Fig 132. Gr major. E uuuoi 





179. Eithei of the inveisions of the Chord of the 7th 
may be followed by another iiiveision of the same chord, 
or by the original choid. (Compaie § 168) The 
dissonant note, whether letained or transferred, must 
ultimately lesolve (Fig 133, a). 


Fig 133 (a) (b) 



6 16 

5 2 

The 2 IS not followed by the original chord, as the effect of the 
dissonant note rising one degree is bad (fi), 

180. A shoit lioiizontal line, — , over a Bass-note, in- 
dicates that the note repiesented by the figuie which it 
follows is to be retained. When that figure is the only 
figure ovei the fiist Bass-note, the whole chord will be re- 
tained duiing the second Bass-note. When an unfgured 
Bass-note is followed by a note so marked, the notes of 
the Tiiad of that fiist note will be retained duiing the 
s-econd note. Thus, a 2 may be indicated as at Fig 134. 
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F*g 134. 
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(See § 157.) This chord frequently occurs in this con- 
text ; i. e, after a Dominant Triad. 

Inversions of Secondary Chords of the Seventh. 


18d. The preparation and resolution of these inver- 
sions are exhibited in Fig. 135. 

Fig 135. (a) (6) (c) 
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The 1st mversion of non-dommant 7ths is m most frequent use. 
That on the Sub-dominant — the first inversion of the Super-tonic 
7th — IS often used as the ante-penuItimate chord of a cadence, as at 
[a] The chord used to be called the added Gi/i, the 6th being con- 
sidered as simply an addition to the Triad a theory quite untenable. 
Beetho\en's Sonata, Op. 31 (or 29), No. 3, commences with this 
chord. (See Appendix I , Example B, <?■ ) 

The 2rid inversion of non- dominant 7ths is disallowed by some 
theoretical wiiteis. (See Apjiendix I , E\ample B, ? ) 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE CHORD OF THE DOMINANT 

182. The Chord of the Dominant ^ consists of the 
Dominant 7th, with the 9th added (§ 91, Pig. 62, c). 
The Choid of the Dominant 7th is unehangeahle^ whether 
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The Chord of the Dominant ?. 

tlie key be Major or Minor (§ 166). The added 9th, 
however, is Major or Minor according to the key (§ 93): 
though sometimes accidentally Minor, in the Major key. 

183. A Bass-note on which this chord is to be written 

9 9 ® 

is figured 7 ; 01, more fully, y y or |. 

184. When this choid is written m four paits, the 5th 
IS usually omitted. 

185 In the Major key the 3id should bo helow 
the 9th, especially in vocal writing. The effect of the 
inversion of these two notes of the chord is harsh. This 
restiiction does not apply m the Minor key. (Compare 
the effect on the Pianofoite of the two chords, Fig. 136.) 


Fig 136 Harsh. Good. 



186 The 9th is a dissonance, as well as the 7th, and 
miiBt resolve by descending one degree. It is also generally 
prepared The 3id, being the Leading-note, will rise to 
the Tonic. Theiefore this chord is followed by the Tonic 
Triads as at Fig. 137 (a) ; or, more agreeably, with the 


Fig 13T. (a) (6J 



interposition of the Dominant 7th with the Bass-note 
doubled, as at (&), in which case the 9th resolves first, and 
the 7th subsequently. This obviates the doubling of the 
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3rd, in tlie Triad, as at [a) ; inevitable, in that case, to 
avoid consecutive 5tlis. 

Fig. 138 eshifcits tlie chord m the Minor key, and m four pat ts. 


Fig 18S. 
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187. The tntet'val of the 9th is not inveited (§ 77) ; 
noi is it contracted to a 2nd, though a 2nd may be ex- 
tended to a 9th, becoming a compound 2nd (§ 70) 

188 The Chord of the Dominant howevei, is so far 
susceptible of inversion, that the 3rd, 5tb, oi even the 7th 
(but noi the 9th), may be taken as the Bass-note; the 
fundamental note appearing in an uppei pait, with the 9tli 
in a part above it. The dissonant notes must still le- 
Bolve: the fundamental note, gcnei ally, leniains station- 
ary (Fig. 139). These inveisions aie not usual in vocal 



music, however, except as explained in the next chapter. 

189. The 9th may he added to non-dominant choids 
of the 7tL, in which case it must always be piepaied, as 
well as lesolved. The non-dommant clioid of the 9th is 
followed by a Tuad, oi a 7th, on the 4th above its Bass- 
note. Fig. 140, Some tbeoiists have expounded such 
choids as foiined by adding a 3rd helovo the Bass of a 
Dominant 7th. Fig. 141. (See note, p 46.) Many 
theorists, howevei, consider all such choids, and even the 
Dominant ,, as diacords hy suspension, (See chap, xxii.) 
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Pig 140. 





Pig, 141 

PH 

In connection with this chapter, see Appendix I. 


CHAPTER XX. 


CHORDS DERIVED FROM THE DOMINANT ?. 


190. If the Root be omitted from the Dominant ,, a 
chord of the 7th on the Leading-note will be the result. 
This chord, in the Major key, will consist of an Imper- 
fect Triad and a Minor 7th (Fig. 142). This is called 





th^CHORD OF THE LEADING 7th. In the Minor key, the 
ord will consist of an Imperfect Triad and a Diminished 
7th (Fig. 143). This is termed the Chord of the 


Pig 143 



Diminished 7th. The Dominant (eliminated) is the 
Root of both these chords; which aie termed Deriva- 
tives of the Dominant , : by some writers, Inversions^ 
being considered incomplete forms of the inversions de- 
scribed S 188. 
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Sometimes, intlie Major key, the 7th m the Chord of the Leading 
7th IS accidentally diminished. (Compare § 182.) 

191. These chords are usually followed by the Tonic 
Triads the I being sometimes interposed. (Compare § 
186.) The 7tli and 5th, being the 9th and 7th, respect- 
ively, of the original choid, must resolve, by descent. 
Figs. 144, 145. The 'Vr indicates that B is the Root of 
the choids under which it is placed. 




192. The chords of the Leading 7th and Diminished 
7th are mveited, like othei choids of the 7th. The 3id 
inversion of the Leading 7th, howevei, is not much used ; 
as the 9th to the Root would be in the Bass, and, theie- 
fore, below the 3id (to the Root). (See § 185.) All 
three inversions of the Choid of the Diminished 7th aio 
freely used. The dissonances in the oiigmal chord le- 
main dissonant in the inversions, and must be resolved 
These are the 5th and 3rd in the 5 , the Bass-note and 3id 
m the I; and the 6th and Bass-note in the g. In the in- 
versions of the Leading 7th, the 9th and 3rd to the Root 
must be a seventh apart, as in the oiiginal chord 
(§ 185). These chords, with their resolutions, are ex- 
hibited in Figs. 146, 147. 
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Fig 147. 
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193. The chord of the 7th on the Leading-note of 
the Major scale may occur as a simple non-dominant 7th 
(see Tigs. 126, 127), in which case it will not he followed 
by Tonic haimony, and the Bass-note may be doubled. 
When followed by Tonic harmony, the choid is to be 
regarded as derived from the ,, and the Bass-note must 
not be doubled. The application of these remarks to the 
inversions of the choid is obvious 

194 The Chord of the 7th on the Super-tonic of the 
Minor scale is piecisely the same as the Leading 7th in 
the Major key ; consisting of an Imperfect Triad and a 
Minor 7tli. The choid on the Supei-tonic of the Minor 
scale will be followed by some form of Dominant har- 
mony. The Leading 7th will be followed by Tonic har- 
mony (Fig. 148). In the former case, the Bass-note may 
be doubled, but not in the latter. 


Fig 14S. G Minor B b Major. 



Super- Leading 

Tonic 7tli. 


195. The Chord of the Diminished 7th, in its simplest 
form, consists entirely of Minor 3rds. All three of its 
inversions, likewise, consist of Minor Bids, and of one 
Augmented 2nd, which, like the Minor Srd, contains 
three semitones (Fig. 149). By a change of notation, 
therefore, a choid of the Diminished 7th may become an 
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Fig 149 



in vei 81011 of a Diminished 7th on some other note than its 
own Bass-note (Fig. 150). The chords in the upper 



stave are inversions of those under them, which aie all 
Diminished 7ths. The roots are indicated by the at. 
The 1st chord is in E minoi ; the 2nd in Cjjl minor ; the 
3rd in AjJ minor ; the 4th in Bb minor , and the last in 
G- minor. Obviously, diffeient notes aie the dissonances 
in these vaiious choids, and the lesolutions will, accoid- 
inglv, differ ; as in Fig. 151. (See Appendix I ) 



On. accoimt of that which has been explained, this choid is 
sometimes called the Atnhffuous Chord, also the JEnluDmomo 
Chord (see § 346) ; the sound alone will not deteiniine which nota- 
tion it hears. The use of this chord, with changed notation, in 
Modulation, will be illustrated fiuther on (§ 348). 

A fine effect is produced by intioducmg the fundamental note 
of the Diminished 7th, after the striking of the chord itself ; and, 
subsequently, with changed notation, and the inti eduction of the 
changed root (Fig. 152), 
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Chords of the 11th and Vd>th. 

Fig 152 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE OHOBDS OP THE ELEVENTH AND OP THE THIRTEENTH. 

196. These chords, formed by adding Srds to the 
Dominant , (§ 92, Fig. 62, d, e), are not considered as esseJt- 
tial chords by some theorists, but as containing Discords 
hy Suspension on that chord (chap. xxii.). Indeed, as has 
been said (§ 189), some consider even the 9th in that 
chord as a suspension of the 8ve in the Dominant 7th. 

197. Neither of these chords will often be met with 
in its complete form. Generally, the third is omitted 
from the Chord of the 11th ; and the 3rd and 5th from 
the Chord of the 13th (Fig. 153, a, 5). Or, from the 


Pig 153 (a) (6) (c) (cZ) 



latter, the 5th, 9th, and 11th are omitted (c) : sometimes, 
the 7th also, and the Bass-note is doubled (d). The 11th 
and 13th are generally prepared, and resolved on the same 
root : in this case they certainly have the character of 
suspensions, and aie so exhibited in chap, xxii § 213, 
Fig. 169. Some writers of distinction, however, approach 
and quit the 13th by s^^^neither preparing nor resolving 
it ; but using it^ in Cadences especially, as at Fig. 154 




(а) : or, more fiequenlly, only quitting it by skip, as at 

(б) . Those who do not recognize the 13th as an essen- 
tial discord (§ 97) regard the B in these cases simply 
as ornamental. (Compaie c, with chap, xxni.) 

Some theorists regard all chords of the 7th as derived from, the 
complete Chord of the 13th, and, therofoie, as having the Dominant 
for then Doot. (See Chap. XI., Bigs 62, 63 ) 

In the Minor koy, the 13th will be Minor. (See ApiDondix I.) 


CHAPTER XXII. 

DISCORDS BY SUSPENSION. 

198. Besides the Essential Discords hitherto con- 
sidered, there are two other laige classes of Discords; 
VIZ. Unessential Discords — ^treated of in chap, xxiii. — 
and Discords hy Suspension. 

199. A Discord by Suspension, or by Prolongation, is 
produced by prolonging a note of one choid, dining pait 
of a second chord, of which it does not foim an integral 
part; delaying, theieby, the appearance of a note of the 
second choid. 

Thus, at Pig. 155, instead of the two chords as at (ir), the highest 


Eig.155. (a) (6) 
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Qote of the first chord is, at (5), piolongcd during part of the chord 
of r, subsequently proceeding to the A The E, so piolonged, is a 
DisGot d hy Suspension : suspending the appearance of A. 

200. A Discord by Suspension is always one degree 
only from the note which it delays ' generally one degree 
above it, but sometimes one degiee below it, producing a 
rising suspension. 

201. Thus, for a Suspension, three processes are re- 
quisite : (a) Preparation : the appearance of the note in 
the first chord, as an essential note : (b) Percussion (oi 
lieientio7i^ as by a fee); the appeal ance of the note, as a 
discoid, in the second chord: (c) Resolutio^i : its pro- 
gression, by one degiee, to the proper note of the second 
chord. 

The Fteparation should generally he at least equal in length to 
the Suspension , except in slow time, when it is sometimes shorter, 
Hi which case the note should be repeated, not tied (§ 287). 

202. A Discoid by Suspension always appears at the 
accfi'/i/ec? part of a measuie or beat; with occasional ex- 
ceptions in Triple time^ when it sometimes appears at the 
second beat of the measuie. 

203. The note deferred by a Suspension should not 
appear, in another pait, dui'vng the Suspension ^ nor its 8ve 
(Dig. 156), with the exception of the cases in which the 8vo 


Fig 156 
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to the Bass is delayed, either by the suspension of the 9th 
(Fig. 159, 5), or by that of the Major 7th (Fig. 159, c). 
Occasional exceptions occur, when the Root of a chord, 
though not in the Bass, is delayed by a Suspension ; m 
which case the 8ve to that Root may appear in a lower 
part to that in which the Suspension occurs. 
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It follows, from this rule, that the Suspension of the 
2nd, resolving into a unison, is inadmissible. 

204. A Suspension should never be used to disguise 
a bad progression : in other words, it is not good, unless 
that which it delays is good, — the passage being pure 
without the Suspension. 


Therefore, such progressions as those in Fig 157 {ctf h) are ob- 



jectionable, because of the implied consecutives, only broken by the 
Suspensions ; and that at {e) is faulty, because the progression of the 
Leadmg-note in the Alto is hindered by the Suspension. 

Exceptions to this rule are to be found in good writers ; but the 
student should be cautious in departing from it. 

205. No part should proceed, by skip of a 3rd, to the 
note (or its 8ve) on which a Suspension is resolved, on 
account of the strong effect of implied, or covered con- 
secutives, as indicated in Fig. 158 by the small note. 
(Compare with § 167.) 


Fig 15S 



206. Two, three, or more notes may be suspended 
simultaneously, producing Douhle or Triple Suspensions, 
&c. 

With these general explanations, the student will be prepared to 
consider the particular Suspensions introduced on the different 
chords. 

Suspmsions on the Triad. 

207. These, with the appropriate figuring, are ex- 
hibited in Fig. 159, which must be carefully studied. 

In all these examples the suspended note is joined (by a tie) to 
that which prepares it. This is most usual, but not invariable . the 
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note may be repeated instead of prolonged. In all cases.^ however, 
the preparation mmt be in the same part as the Suspension. 

The figuring 4 3 at («) must be distinguished from t the second 

7 



98 


Susjpensions on the Triad, 

inversion of a cliord of the Tth (§ 174) ; tlie accompanying, or com- 
plementary mtervals bemg quite different. 3 is accompanied by a 
6 tb • 4 3, by a 5tb and 8 ve. Similarly, the 9, at (i, A), must not 

be confounded with ^ ; none of these carry a 7tli And the 4 at {i) 

IS a Triple Suspension, not a third inversion of the Chord of the 7th. 

The single rising suspension at {c) is less frequent than 'when 
combined, as at (e,f, g, i, Z*, I, m). 

The preparation of a suspension must be an essential, but need 
not be a consonant, note. It is a dissonance at {d,f), in the Soprano 
at (A), in the Tenor* at (t, 1), in the Alto at {g, Jc, m), in the 
Soprano and Tenor , the Suspension, m all these cases, delaying, and 
thereby agreeably varying, the resolution of the essential discord. 

In none of these Examples, be it particularly observed, does the 
note deferied by the Suspension appear, simultaneously with the 
Suspension, in any other part (§ 203), except where that note is the 
"Root of the chord, as at (A, c), &c. 

The validity of all these (as of all other) Suspensions may be 
tested by eliminating the Suspension (which, in all these Examples, 
occurs at the beginnmg of the second bar), and examining whether 
the progression is good without the Suspension. 

208. Sometimes the 6th is suspended, as at Fig. 160 



{d) ; but it hardly can be called a discoid by suspension, 
being, rather, a foreign concord, giving the harmony, in 
this case, of E minor, interpolated. This is sometimes 
combined with the 4th, as at (&) ; but this has nothing 
distinct from an ordinary 2nd inversion of a Triad. As 
at (c), however, there is much more the effect of a double- 
suspension ; as the Dominant harmony awakens expecta- 
tion of Tordc harmony, which the prolonged notes delay, 
and to which they are dissonant. (Compare Fig. 254, a,h) 
209. The Bass-note of a Triad may be deferred by 
suspension, as at Fig. 161, in which case the Koot must 
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Fig 161. 



not be doubled, at least in vocal music. The figuring 
may be either of the two ways indicated. An oblique 
mark / in a Figured-bass signifies that the Bass-note is to 
be accompanied with the chord proper to the succeeding 
note. This is the preferable figuring in this case, as the 
2 might be mistaken for a 4. 

Suspensions on Inversions of the Triad. 


210. These are exhibited in Figs. 162 and 163 ; the 
Pig. 162 (a) (6) (c) 
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first, exhibiting those on the Chord of the 6th : the second, 
those on the 3. 

Fig. 162. The figuring at {a) must not be thought to indica*e a 
Chord of the 1th, followed by a 6th : no 5th must be added. The 
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context alone can determine all these cases. It must he rememheied 
that a Chord of the 7th would not resolve on an nnchanged Bass- 
note, xmless that Bass-note bore a ® (§ 167). 

Similarly, the ? at (c), and the ? at (d), must not be conftLsed 
with a Chord of the and must contain no 5th. (Compare {i) with 
Big. 169, a) 

Either figuring may be taken at (^), as m Eig. 161 , the Suspen- 
sion being m the Bass This is an inversion of Fig 159 (a;). 

Fig. 163 Compare (a) with Fig 159 (f) In Fig 159 both 7th 
and 4th are Suspensions, and (being on a Triad) the 5th is added. 
In Fig. 163 the 7th only is a Suspension, and, the chord bemg a 
4 , no 6 th must be added. 

Similarly, the 5 7 at (5) is not a first inversion of a Chord of the 
7th. 

Compare, m hke manner, Fig. 162 [d] with Fig 163 (d). The 
Fig 164. Bad. Bad. 
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I at (e) is not a Cliord of tlie 7th. , and the ^ at {/) is not a Domi- 
nant ® : in neither case must a 3rd be added. 

The Double Suspensions at Fig. 164 are inadmissible, on account 
of the two 4th.s without accompanying 6ths, which are very harsh 
in effect. 


Susjpensions on the Chord of the Seventh. 


211. These are exhibited in Fig. 165. 



Compare and distinguish ^ («), m this Fig and Fig. 159 (y), as 
in similar cases above. The succeeding context must detemime the 
diffei ence. 

Similarly, very carefully compare Fig. 165 {b) with Fig. 159 [f) 
and Fig. 163 (a), and observe the remarks on those Examples, in 
§§ 207, 210. 

Also, compare (e) with Fig 169 {k). 

The Suspension in the Bass {d) is more frequent in the Minor 
key, as here, than in the Major. 


Suspensions on Inversions of the Chord of the Seventh. 
212. These are exhibited in Figs. 166, 167, 168. 

Pig 166 (a) (6) (c) (cO 



Fig. 166 {a) is, m fact, a leading 7th, followed by a ®. (Fig. 144.) 
The Suspensions in Fig. 167 {<3, are rare. 
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Suspensions on the Chord of the Dominant 


213. These are exhibited in Fig. 169. 



43 6 6 66 

4 3 — 4 — 3 


See §§ 196, 197 ; and compare Fig. 169 («), 1st cbord of 2nd 
measure, with Fig. 153 {a) ; also Fig 169 {h) with Fig 153 {b). The 
6th in all the Examples, Fig. 169, might be figured 13, in its com- 
pound position, as there given , and the 4th, if so taken, might be 
figured 11. 

214. Double and Triple Suspensions are sometimes 
resolved successively, instead of simultaneously. 

Thus, Fig. 159 {d) may be varied as at Fig. 170 {a) : Fig 159 
(/) as at Fig 170 [b) ; Fig. 159 (7i) as at Fig. 170 {o). Similarly, 
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at Fig 169 [e) tlie 6tli resolves to the 6th prior to the resolution of 
the 4th to the 3rd. 

When a note is common to two successive chords, 
it may be delayed by a suspension in the first, and 
appear by the resolution in the second chord. 

Thus, the progression at Fig 171 («) is better, — btoader , — as at 


Fig 171 (a) (P) 



4 


(6). And the A, oommon to both chords m the second measure at 
(e), may be delayed by the Suspension m the first chord, and appear 
in the second chord, as at c) , The varieties of procedure of this 
kind, and, consequently, of figurmg, cannot be specified, but must 
bo learned by practice and observation. (See § 312.) 

215. Discords by Suspension, like Essential Discoids, 
may be lesolved ornamentally, (See §§ 168, 288.) 
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Passing-notes. 


216. Suspensions are among the resources which a 
musician has at command to vary, or impart power and 
interest to, a passage of plain choids, either at its first 
appearance, oi at its recurience ; aiiesting attention, and 
awakening expectancy, in the mind of the heaier, and 
imparting continuity to the Music ; two important ele- 
ments, or rather one two-fold element, in Composition. 

Chapters-xxviii., xxix , xsx , fourth division, may advantageously 
be read in connection vnth this chapter. 


CHAPTEK XXIII. 

UNESSENTIAL DISCORDS. 

217. Unessential Discords (§ 198) — notes not 
sential to, nor belonging to, the chord in which they are 
introduced — are of two principal classes : 

(1.) Passing-notes ; (2.) Auxiliary notes, &c. 

By some writers no such distinction is made, all being included 
under the head of Passing-notes. 

Passing-notes. 

218. Passing-notes, or Discords by Transition, are 
notes used to fill up the distance between two essential 
notes, whether these latter be consonant or dissonant : they 
are used in passing from one to the othei : hence their 
name. 


Fig. 172 presents a phrase consistmg entirely of essential notes 
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Fig 173 presents tlie same phrase, varied by JPassinff -notes, which 
are marked, x 



The judicious use of such transient notes is another resource 
(besides Suspensions — see § 216) for embellishing, varying, and im- 
parting continuity of movement, and, often, graceful smoothness to 
a passage ; also, when at the accent, boldness of effect. 

219. Passing-notes at tlie unaccented part of a measure 
or beat are termed Regular : those at the accented part, 
h'regular : a distinction of no importance, however. 
Discords of regular transition are the more common ; 
those of irregular tiansition are, generally, the inoie bold, 

220. Passing-notes may be used in two or more 
parts, simultaneously , either proceeding together, or by 
contrary motion (Fig. 174) 



The last beat of the thirds measure. Fig 173, has Passing-notes 
in Bass and Soprano. 


221. Passing-notes, being used lu proceeding from one 
note to another, are, properly, progressional. Therefore 
such a note as that marked x in Fig. 175, though unes- 


Pig l7o. 
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Auxiliary Notes. 


D is an Axypoggiatura to 0, and the E an Acdaccatura to 
that Appoggiatura (though really belonging to the 
harmony). STiaJces^ Turns^ &c., aie examples of the alter- 
nation of essential and unessential notes. (See § 38). 

227. The progression of a Passing-note may be diveit- 
ed by the interposition of an Auxilianj note to that to 
which it is passing. (See § 275.) 

Thus, Eig. 182 [a) may be altered as at {b) the C being an 
Appoggiatura to the E. 

Fig 1S2 (a) (6) 



Similarly, the passage at Fig. 183 (a) may be changed by the 



tmessential notes (x) at (5) : or as at (<?) * or by these combined, as 
at {d ) : an example from Chopin’s Studies Thus, an Unessential 
note, succeeding an Essential note, may be quitted by slap, for an, 
Unessential note preceding another Essential note In both cases 
the Unessential note is distant me degree from an Essential note, 
in no case must it be approached and quitted by skip. 

228. Anticipations. — Sometimes a note, un-essential 
(Fig. 184, a, x) or essential (Jb, x) is anticipated during 
the previous harmony. 
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229. Retardations. — On the other hand, the appear- 
ance of a note in a chord may be retarded.^ by the pro- 
longation of a note in the previous chord ; such retard- 
ation differing from an ordinary Susjgension.^ in that the 
prolonged note may proceed by instead of resolving 
by proceeding one degiee (Fig. 185). Such retardations 
are sometimes termed Drimng-notes. 


Fig. 185. 






r E f 


These various procedtires are here mentioned to explain notes 
and progressions to he found m the works of good composers, but 
respectmg which no roles can be given to the student. Expenence, 
judgment, and taste can alone determme the propriety of their use. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

CHROMATIC CHORDS, AND CHROMATIC ALTERATIONS OF 
CHORDS. 

230. Strictly speaking, a Chromatic Chord is one 
that contains a Chromatic Interval, e. g. a Dominant ? 
in the Minor hey, which has a Diminished 7th. This, 
however, is not the sense in which the term is customarily 
'used by musicians. By a Chromatic Chord is meant a 
chord in which one or more of the notes of a Diatonic 
Chord is chromatically altered (§§ 60, 64). Thus, as will 
be seen, a chord which contains only Diatonic Intervals 
may be termed Chromatic; which is anomalous, but, 
nevertheless, customary. 

231. The Major Triad may be chromatically altered 
by the Augmentation of its 5th. This is termed the 
Augmented, or Extreme Triad. Its Inversions are sub- 
ject to similar alteration. The progression of a Chro~ 
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matically raised note is to ascend, forming part of tlie 
ascending Chromatic Scale. Therefoie, these chords are 
nsnally followed as at Fig. 186... 

■pig 186 (a) (&) (c) or (d) 



■sr 


The Eoot, likewise, of a Major Triad may be chro- 
matically raised, producing an Imperfect^ or Diminished 
Triad ; not occuning on the Leading-note, and not having 
the Dominant for its root. 

Thus, in Fig 187 (a), the DS is simply a chromatic alteration of 


Fig isr. (a) 

(&) 

?(C) 



h 



y “ y 


the Root, and is followed as the Diatonic note might he If either 
of the Boots at (5, c) he applied, the chord will become an JSssentzal 
chords the DJ{ will he an Essential note^ the key at (5) will he E 
mmor; and, at (c), CJf minor, and the chords must be followed 
accordingly Thus, then, the chord onDjj!, at (d), has a Chromcttically 
altered note, hnt not a Chromatic Interval The same alterations 
may be made in the Inversions of the Chord (Fig 188). 


Fig 18S 





The Chromatic chord is of ten preceded by the Diatonic form (as 
tn Fig 186, a), but not always. 

232. The chord of the Augmented 6th may be taken 
on the Minor 6th of the scale : this 6th of the scale being 
Mmor by Chromatic lowering, in the Major key, but Minor 
according to the signature in the Minor key (Fig. 189, 
a). The progression of a chromatically lowered note is 
to descend, being part of the descending Chromatic scale. 
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Therefore, this Chord (sometimes termed the Italian 6th) 
is usually followed as at (a) or (Z»). In four parts, the 
3rd should be doubled. A chromatically altered note 
must not be doubled. 

The 4th may be added to tins Chord of the 6th, which then be- 
comes a Chromatically altered < {c) This is sometimes termed the 
French 6th. 

Or the 5th may be added, the chord then bein^ a Chromatically 
altered | (d ) . This is sometimes termed the German 6th. 

The Foot of the Chromatic Chords at (5, c, is E : the 5th to 
that Root being flattened, chromatically. 

233 The Chord of the 6th on the Sub-dominant of the 
Minor Scale sometimes has its 6tb lowered, for a certain 
softness of effect (Fig. 190). This is called the Neapolitan 


Fig 190 



6th. These names weie given on account of the nations 
alleged to have first used the chords so designated, 
(See § 128 ) 

234, The Dominant 7th, like the Major Triad, may 
have its 5th augmented ; and its 1st Inversion corre- 
spondingly (Fig. 191) ; not often its 2nd or 3rd In- 
version. 

235. The Sub-dominant of the Major Scale is some- 
times chromatically raised, and a Chord of the 7th taken 
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Fig. 191. 



on it, with the 7th chromatically lowered. This will give 
a chord of the Diminished 7th ; not, however, derived 
from the Dominant but occurring only accidentally 
(Dig. 192). Some musicians prefer a different Notation, 
as at Dig. 194. Dig. 193 is in the Minor key. 


Fig 192. (a) 

or (6) 





=s- 
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Fjg 193. <a) (6) 



At (J), Dig, 192, the chromatically lowered 7th is restored to ita 
Diatomo form prior to its resolution. (See § 350.) 

236. The above specified are the principal Chromatic 
Chords and alteiations in use. But it is quite possible to 
alter, chromatically, other intervals of chords besides 
these. Only let the general principle be borne in mind, 
that a chromatically raised note should ascend: a chro- 
matically lowered note should descmd. (See Appendix I.) 


CHAPTER XXy. 

PEDAL-NOTES. 


237. The Tonic^ or the Dominant^ is sometimes re- 
tained in the Bass, dining various changes of harmony. 
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to some of whicli liarmonies, that retained note does not 
belong ; constituting what is teimed a Pedal-Bass : the 
term oiiginating in Organ Music, wheiein the device is 
frequent ; the Pedals sustaining the Tonic or Dominant, 
the changes of harmony being taken on the Manuals. 

Such passages fiequently occur in the course, and 
towards the end of Fugues^ &c. ; and aie teimed Pedal- 
points (also Organ-points'). Sometimes both Tonic and 
Dominant are retained, constituting a Double-Pedal. 

Beethoven’s Sonata Pastorale, Op 28, commences with a subject 
on a Tome Pedal. Bach’s Fugue m C, No. 1 of the 48, terminates 
with four measures on a Tome Pedal Towards the close of the 
Prelude m F mmor, No. 12, is a passage on a Potmnant Pedal. 
See, also, Prelude, No. 22, in Bb minor. Beethoven’s Sinfonia 
Pastorale begins with a Pouhle-Pedal 

Occasionally the Sub-dominant is used as a Pedal-note, but 
usually, by modulation, becomes a Tome (Pig 19o). 


^Fig 195 



238. In Pedal-points, lowest pait above the Pedal- 
note is considered and treated as the real Bass; and the 
parts proceed quite independently of the Pedal-note. 

239 A Pedal-point may begin, but never ends, with a 
harmony of which the Pedal-note does not form an es- 
sential part. 

240. Modulations (chap xxxiii.) are not usual in the 
couise of a Pedal-point, except, on a Tonic Pedal, a 
Modulation to the Sub-dominant, in which case the Pedal- 
note becomes the Dominant of the new key ; and, on a 
Dominant Pedal, a Modulation to the Dominant, in which 
case the Pedal-note becomes the Tonic of the new key. 
In any other modulation the Pedal-note would not be 
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FfdobhBass. 


either Tonic or Dominant (see also § 237, on Sub-dominant. 
Pedal). 

241. In Pedal-passages of any consideiable length 
and elaboration, the real Bass-part is sometimes written, 
in a Figured-bass, in addition to the Pedal-note ; and the 
figuring written above that real Bass, Olten, Lowevei, 
in an organ-pait, the woids Tasto Solo aie written, 
signifying that the Pedal-Bass is to be lelained, but no 
harmonies played ; these being peifoimed by other in- 
stiuments, or voices. In shoit and simple passages the 
Pedal-Bass is fiequently figuied accoidmg to the actual 
intervals of the choids, reckoned fiom that Bass. 

242. Of Single Chords on a Pedal-Bass, — sometimes 
teimed Pedal Chords, — the following may be specified , — 

(a.) The Dominant 7th (or either of its inversions) 

7 

on a Tonic Pedal : figuied ^ ; oi, if the Fundamental note 
2 

be omitted, I (Fig. 196). 


Fig 190. 



(5.) The Leading 7th, or Diminished 7th (or in- 

7 

versions), on a Tonic Pedal: figuied I (Fig. 197) ; or, if 


incomplete, I (Fig. 198). 

Fig. 197. Fig 198. 
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and 198, IS F . of tiioso m. Pig, 195, C. 

243. The Pedal-note is sometimes taken in an upper 
pait, and is then teuned an Inverted Pedal. 

In Fig 199 the repeated D is an Inve'i ted Pedal-note. 


Fig 199. ^ 


• ' i « 1 
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CHAPTEP XXVI. 

ARPEGGIOS. GROUND BASS. 

244. The notes of a chord may be played suocessioely, 
instead of himuUaneously. This is termed an Aepeggio 
{Arpeggiare^ to play the haip . chords being fiequently 
played in this manner on that instrument) 

Thus, the series of chords at Fig 200 {a) may be played as at (5, 
c, d), &c. 

245, Arpeggios are not good, unless the chords which 
they repiesent aie good. 


Fig 200. (a) 

(6) 

^ H 

kJ 

- 0 - 
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Thus, the passag-e at Fig. 201 (a) is ohjectionahle, because the 
passage of chords at {b), repiesented by the Arp&ggios^ is bad, on 
account of the consecutive 8ves and 5ths. 



246. Auxiliary notes may be intermixed with the 
essential notes of an Arpeggio.^ as at Fig. 202 : another 
foira of the passage at Fig 200 



247. The various devices of Harmony which have 
been treated of, open up consideiable resouices to a 
musician for presenting the same passage, in Melody, 
Bass, or Haimony, in different aspects. The same Bass, 
for example, may be repeated with different positions of 
the same harmony, with diffeient harmonies, with suspen- 
sions, unessential notes, &c. A Bass thus repeated, with 
varied accompaniments, is termed a GtEOUND Bass. 
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CHAPTEE XXYIL 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON COUNTERPOINT. 

248. The signification of the term Counterpoint, in 
distinction fiom, and in connection with, Harmony^ has 
been explained (§§ 79, 81) In case, however, a fuller 
answer be desired to the natural question often ashed, — 
What is the difference between Harmony and Counter- 
point ? — the following observations are offered. 

Wheieas, in studying Harmony^ the nature and treat- 
ment of chords are considered; and the student learns 
how to fill up a Figured Bass^ or to haimonize a Melody, 

• — such melody being predominant, and the other parts 
more or less subordinate in studying Counterpoint, he 
learns how to add one or more paits to a given musical 
phrase, or Subject, as it is termed, either above or below it, 
or both ; such paits not being suboidinate, but of equal 
individuality with the subject itself. He thus leains to 
treat the same subject either as a lowei, upper, or middle 
part ; and to enhance its interest by developing its re- 
sources, and illustiating its suggestiveness. 

Still further, the capability in a subject of different 
forms of accompaniment is shown : not merely different 
harmonies (see § 247), but diffeient manners of tieatment, 
termed the Five Species of Counterpoint. The student 
is thus tiained to the consideration of the susceptibilities, 
in a musical idea, of being presented in a vaiiety of 
aspects ; — one of the fiist essentials of inteiesting musical 
composition. A contrapuntal passage is understood by 
musicians to be not nieiely a well-ordered succession of 
chords, but o. combination of melodies, more or less equally 
interesting and contrasted. One gieat cause of the un- 
flagging interest excited and sustained by the larger 
number of Plandel’s Choruses (for example) is that, by 
marvellous contrapuntal skill, the same idea is presented 
in such various forms ; and, moreover, such interest and 
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individualit}’- aie imparted to each voice-pait, that, moie 
or less consciously and intelligently, the listener is com- 
pelled to follow four or more simultaneous ca^'eers, bear- 
ing 1 elation to one another. 

A couise of contiapuntal study, theiefoie, is indis- 
pensable to a composei, who would acquire the power of 
developing musical ideas; while to the non-composing 
performer or listener, it is calculated to add to the in- 
telligence, and, theiefore, to the interest, with which he 
will pel form or lieai the highest productions of musical 
genius and ait. 

Undoubtedly, much that is learned in stud^dng JJar- 
mon^, is piesented, in somewhat diffeient foiin, in tlie 
lules of CQXhnteT])omt ^ especially all that i elates to the 
progiession of individual paits, and to the relation of 
part to pait. In fact, eveiy law of Pait-wiiting is appli- 
cable to Countei point. And a knowledge of the pnn- 
ciples of Harmony is veiy helpful in the studj^ of Coun- 
toi point. In this respect we have greatly the advantage 
over the earlier musicians, who wrote Counterpoint — 
combined paits — ^before the piinciples of Harmony , — 
the classification and treatment of Chords, — as we now 
understand them, had been enunciated Heieiu lies 
some explanation of the compaiative crudity of some of 
the harmonic piogiessions in the compositions of the 
earlier contiapuntal composei s, of, for instance, the Madri- 
galian period. This crudit}^ to modem eais, liowevei, 
arises also from the fact of many of those eaily works 
being in the old Modes (§ 62) 

249. It is considered advisable, as a mental discipline, 
for a musical student to puisuo, in the fiist instance, a 
couise of Simple oi Plain Counterpoint, in the Strict 
Stile Strnple QounierpoinH is non-inv<rtihle, as dis- 
tinguished fioni Douhle Counterpoint, cOc., heicaftei ex- 
plained (chap xxxii ). The Strict (oi Ancient) Style of 
Counterpoint oi composition admits only of Diatonic 

^ The term IS, by some wiitors, applied only to the 1st species; 
the other four being all teimed Flat id, or Frgurate (§ 250). 
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pi egressions and combinations; and does not lecognize 
Essential Discords^ admitting Dissonances only as Bus- 
pensions (chap, xxii.) or Passing-notes (§ 218), the excep- 
tion being the Chord of the 6tli from the Impeifect Tiiad, 
on the Super-tonic of the Scale, which has a dissonant 
combination, the Tritone 4th. In the Free (or Modern) 
Style, Chromatic progressions and combinations, as well 
as Essential Discords, are used. 

This distinction of Strict and Fee Styles is interesting as illus- 
trating the growth of the art* showing how gradually imisicians 
felt their way, using very cautiously that which was at all question- 
able, — (a caution which it is so desirable for the student to observe ,) 
how they seem to have irntten under such lestramt as we may think 
needless, and with so few available or permitted resonrees , and yet 
wrote such noble works . a lesson well worth pondering by the 
student. The use of Essential Discords — ^the Dominant 7th’ — was, 
at fiist, consideied a darmg innovation 

The study and practice of Strict Counterpoint is adapted to cul- 
tivate a pure and sohd manner of writing. Ftee Counterpoint is 
soon learned after the student has subjected himself to the discipline 
of a course of Strict Counterpoint ; fiom the restrictions of which 
he will then easily emancipate himself, vnth greatly inci eased power, 
fioin having worked under them , albeit that they may have seemed 
to him somewhat arbitrary and irksome 

250. The couise of study in Simple Counteipoint con- 
sists in the consideration and practice of five diffeient 
manners of accompanying a given Subject^ or musical 
phrase . these being teimed the Eive Species of Counter- 
point. 

It IS customary to take a subject consisting of notes of equal 
length, which is termed the Canto Fermo, or Plain-Song , the 
term apphed, originally, to Ecclesiastical Chants, because of their 
grave, plain character. The teim Tenor was afterwards applied to 
it, because it sustained — continued — ^the chant, while Counterpoint 
(extempore or otherwise) was added to it. This Tom being sung 
by men wuth medium voice, and, moreover, often being the middle 
part, the tenn was, probably, on that account applied to that mice^ 
as IS now customary. 

The Fire Species of Counterpoint are as follows * — 


^ By Claude Monteverde, cir, 1580, though he was not ab- 
solutely the first to introduce them. 
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1st. Note against note: t. e. one note of tlie Counterpoint to each 
note of the Canto Fermo : Concords only being used, 

2nd. Two— or, in Triple time, three — ^notes of the Counterpoint 
against each note of the Canto Fermo the first note Consonant, the 
second, either Consonant, or a Passing-note. 

3rd. Four, six, or eight notes to each note of the Canto Fermo : 
an extension of the 2nd species. 

4th. Syncopations and Suspensions. 

dth. Florid, or Figurate Counterpoint, also called Mixed 
Counterpoint ; being a combination of the preceding four species 
with some additional features of an ornamental character. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SIMPLE COUNTERPOINT IN TWO PARTS. 

251. If the Princi;ples illustrated in the chapters on 
Harmony have been understood, and if the Laws of Part- 
writing (chap xii.) have been mastered, the Rules which 
follow will be readily understood and applied. They 
are, therefore, here given in very brief foim. 

252. In all Two-part writing, the two notes in com- 
bination must be considered as representing, in incom- 
plete form, a complete and defined harmony. And the 
harmonies so lepresented must succeed one another ac- 
cording to the various piinciples which have been ex- 
plained in connection with the different Chords. Theie 
should be no ambiguity as to the haimony intended ; 
but it should be undeistood how it should be filled up. 
were the complementary parts added. And theie should 
be no False Relation between successive combinations. 
(§ 263). The only Chords used are the Tiiad and the 6th. 

253. In all Five Species, the Canto Fermo is to be 
taken, firstly, as the lower part, and afteiwaids as the 
upper part : a counterpoint being written, in the one case 
ahove^ in the other helow it. 

First Species ; note against note 

254. Concords only are used in this species, and the 
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Perfect 4tb is excluded, having a bare, harsh effect, as a 
Concord^ in two parts, requiring the complementary notes 
of the haimony to satisfy the ear, A due admixture of Per- 
fect and Imperfect Concords is desiiahle. (§§ 101, 107.) 

255. The jfirst har must contain a Perfect Concoid. 
When the Canto Fermo is in the lower part, the Perfect 
5th, 8ve, or Unison may be written above it. When the 
Canto Fermo is in the u’pg)eT part, the Counterpoint must 
have the 8ve or unison. 

256. The final har must have the 8ve or Unison. 
When, as is generally the case, the Canto Fermo descends^ 
in the last two bars, from the Supertonic to the Tonic, 
the Counterpoint ahore it will take the Major 6th (the 
Leading -note'), followed by the 8ve (the Tonic), The 
Counterpoint heloio it will take the Minor 3rd (or 10th), 
followed by the Unison (or 8ve). These teiminations 
give the most satisfactory impression of the key (see Ex- 
amples). They should not occur in the course of the 
Counterpoint : nor should a Perfect Cadence. (§ 128 ) 

257. The avoidance, not only of Consecutive Perfect 
Concords (§ 103), but also of Hidden Consecutives 
(§ 104), is most strictly to be observed in Two-part 
Counterpoint, in all the species. Therefore, a Perfect 
Concoid can only be approached by contrary, or by oh- 
lique motion. (§ 105 ) 

Two Perfect Concoids of different kind — an 8ve and 
a 5tli — may occur in succession by oblique or contrai'y 
motion (Fig. 203.) 

Fig 20.3. (ff) (6) 






^ ^ 

— cii__ Y 
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258. The 8ve should not be approached, even by 
contiary motion, when the upper part proceeds by skip, 
and the lower part moves ; an effect termed, by the 
Italians, Ottava Battuta (Fig, 204, a). The same pio- 
hibition applies to the Unison (h). 

259, The 8ve and the Unison — especially the latter — 
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I'lg 204 (^) (6) (c) 


sliould not be used much, except in the fiist and last 
bars, on account of their comparative poverty of effect. 

260 More than three 3ids or 6ths should not occur in 
succession, on account of their puerility the parts ceasing 
to have an individuality. 

261. Conti aiy and oblique motion are piefeiable to 
similar. The latter is geneially to be avoided, if prac- 
ticable, when both parts skip. Especially avoid proceed- 
ing, by similar motion, to a highei note, in the lower 
part, than the upper pait had in the previous combina- 
tion ; or, mce versd^ to a lower note, in the upper part, 
than the under part had (Fig 205, a, Z>). This is occa- 
sionally inevitable, however. 

rig 205 (a) (&) 



262 All the progi essions, in individual parts, pro- 
hibited in § 108, are rigidly foibidden in Strict Counter- 
point. By the older theoretical writers, the skip of a 
Major 6th was forbidden, on account of its alleged diffi- 
culty to sing 


The skip of an Imperfect 5th and that of a Minor 7th are gener- 
ally followed as at Fig. 206 (compare § 108, Fig. 78) , it being a 
Fig 206 (a) (&) (c) (cZ) 



general principle in melody, that of two notes m succession^ embrac- 
ing a dissonant interval^ the latter one, at least, should take the 
progression that it would have taken had those notes appeared in 
combmation (compare Fig. 78 with Fig. 206) These two skips 
were forbidden, m the strictest Counterpoint, however. Generally, 
after a wide skip, in either direction, even by a consonant interval, 
there had better he a retu'i n not a further progression in the same 
direction, which disturbs tho compactness of the melody, or uidi* 
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vidual part {§ 107). To this, however, there are inevitahle ex- 
ceptions 

The skip of a Major 7th is forbidden because difficult to sing; 
and this difficulty is not evaded by the interpolation of one note, 
approached and quitted by skip (JFig. 207) , unless, sometimes, in 
Fig 207, 


ascending, by the 5th to the lower note, or the 2nd or 6th to that 
note , in which latter cases, howevei, the formerly forbidden Major 
6th (see above) occuis (Fig 208, «, 5, c). 



263 It is foibidden to have, between a note of the 
Canto Feimo in one bar, and a note of the Countei point 
in the next measure (or vice versd\ the Interval of the 
Tritone, when both paits proceed a 2nd (Fig 209, a, 5, 





ifi) (t) (sh 



c, d). When one part skips, it is permitted (e, g). The 
breach of this iiile occasions that which is termed the 
False Relation of the Tritone: or, in old form of expies- 
sion, Ml contra Fa. 

This requires further explanation- The abhorrence with which 
the Ancients regarded the Tritone aiose partly fiom their system of 
music being founded on the Teti achoi d, in which the Tritone had 
no place The juxtaposition, then, of two notes a Tritone apart, 
gave the impression of two Modes^ not related to one anothei ; oi, in 
our modem language, of two unrelated Regs. Subsequently, when 
the system of Rexachot ds introduced (§ 62), the Tritone, simi- 
laily, had no place , except by bringing into close connection the 
Ml (3id note) of the Sard Rexachord with the Fa (4th note) of the 
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Natural JEexachord * wliicli ’was considered a confusion, or False 
Relation of keys. For the 7th note [Si or B) was not added to the 
Natural Eexachord as yet. The hard effect of the Tritone was 
often avoided by flattening the Si (B mollis ' from which bimol, 
originally applied to B flat 07ily, but subsequently to all flats) TJl- 
timately the Germans retained the name B for Bb , and called Bfl, 
H (§5), on account of the resemblance of tl to b In our modem 
phraseology, it would be more correct to describe the False Relation 
of the Ti'itone as Fa contia Si, than, according to the old nomen- 
clature, 3fi contta Fa, 

The Sol and Si, Fig 209 (a), if regarded as Dominant harmony 
in C, suggest Tome harmony, or that of the 6th of the Scale, to fol- 
low. If, however, followed as at [e), the progression is simply 
deferred. The progression at (d) is less unpleasant than that at (c) ^ 
but still to be avoided, in Two-pait Counteipoint. 

Some writers permit an exception to this rule, in approaching a 
cadence, as at (/). This is preferable, however, m three or more 
parts. The progression at [g) is better. 

264, Crossing of the parts, though not absolutely for- 
bidden, is raiely needful or advisable, at least in tbe^/^rsi 
species, and should be avoided in Two-part Counterpoint. 

Fig. 210 IS an example of this species of Countei- 
point above the Canto Fermo ; and Fig. 211, of a Counter- 
point below the same Canto Fermo. 


Pig 210 Counterpoint 



Pux altoed). 



Pig 211 Canto Pei mo pux 



The Leading-note in the second bar of Fig. 210 proceeds to the 
Tonic in the next bar but one, in the original by Fux. But, as has 
been remarked (§ 109), the old 'writers did not observe the piogiession 
of that degree of the Scale 


Second Species : two (or three) notes against one. 

Chapter xxiii. mag be studied with this section, and that 
which follows. 


265. The first note in each bar is to be Consonant: 
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tlie second note either a (or intermediate) note (see 

§ 221), approached and quitted by conjunct degiees, or a 
Consonance. Passing-notes are preferred, giving zest to 
the Counterpoint ; hut are not always practicable. The 
Unison is permitted at the second (or unaccented) beat. 
Crossing of the parts, likewise, may take place at the 
unaccented beat : larely at the accented beat. 

Occasionally, in the piosecution of a design (§ 139), 
or to preserve a melodious progression, a discoid of 
ii regular transition — i e. at the accented beat (§ 219) — 
is permitted (Fig. 212). 

Fig 212 

' 51- - — j- 




266. It is considered more pointed to hcgm the Conn . 
terpoint after a half-bai’s lest; and then the fiist note 
must, of course, be consonant (see Examples). 

267, Consecutive 8ves, 5tlis, and, of couise, unisons, 
aie foi bidden between the accented notes of successive 
bais. the intermediate note not destroying the ill-effect 
(Fig. 213. See also § 223). 


Fig 213 
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Some writers permit these consecutives wlieii a wide skip — a 4th, 
6th, or 6tli — ^intervenes (Pig. 214) , but, except in very slow passages, 
Fig. 214. (a) (b) (c) 



such progressions are of veiy questionable effect, in two parts , and, 
even in more than two, between the extreme parts. The progression 
at (e) IS not so objectionable as those at {<7, i). 
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These conseoutives are permitted between the unaccented notes of 
successive bars ; especially 5ths, when they are Passing-notes, Pig 
215 {(z), or when skips by contrary motion intervene (5). The pro- 
gressions at [Cy d) are hardly so good, except in slow passages , sug- 
gesting the effects at [e). 



268. Monotony should be avoided, and melodious 
variety aimed at. Theiefoie, the same passage should 
not occiu twice in the Countei point, even when the Canto 
Ferrno changes, as m Fig. 216. 


Fig 216 



269 The terminations available in this species are 
shown in Fig. 217. 

270, When thiee notes are written against one, the 
second and thud maybe either concoids or passing dis- 
cords : the liist is least desiiable. 


Fig 217. 
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Fig 218. 



Third Si^Qcies * four^ six^ or eight notes against one. 

271. The first note must be consonant: the others 
may be eithei consonant oi Passing-notes. 

272 After lismg or descending by seconds thiee or 
four notes, it is bad to skip in the same direction to the 
accented note. The pi egressions at (a, c), Fig. 219, are 

Fig 219 


(a) Bad (&) Good (c)Bad (rf) Good 



coriected at (5, cZ), the skip being at the beginning in- 
stead of the end of the ascent and descent 

273. Consecutive 8ves, 5ths, and unisons between 
successive or even alternate accented notes should be 
avoided (Fig 220, a, b). Sometimes, however, contiary 
Fig 220 



motion, and the inteivention of three notes, will mitigate 
the ill effect, as at (c). 

Moreover, two notes inteivening will not generally 
excuse consecutives between accented and unaccented 
notes (Fig. 221, a, V) ; nor will even three inteivening 
notes excuse them between unaccented notes, when those 
notes form the extremes of the passage (c, cZ), unless in 
slow passages. 

274. The ill effect of the Tritone, as an interval of 
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Third Shades : Changing -note. 


melody, is not destroyed by the intervention of one or 
two notes (Fig. 222, a, &) ; except when the two notes 
Figr 221. (a) (l>) 



forming the Tiitone are not at the extremes of the melody, 
but occur in a continuous passage (c, d)^ or even as at (e), 

275. It is allowed, when the second note is a disso- 
nance, to take a skip of a 3id, ultimately taking the 
note to which the dissonance would have passed, as at 
Fig. 223 (( 2 , It), the passage being viewed as at (c), with 

Fig 223 (a) (h) (c) (cZ) 



the intermediate note omitted. The note so skipped 
from is termed stiangely, a Changing-note (weclisel-noten : 
nota cambiata), or a Discord by Supposition. (See § 227.) 

Some writers object to this licence, and piefer the passage as 
at (d). 

276. It is lecommended to commence with a crotchet 
rest in the Counterpoint, the first note then being con- 
sonant. The usual terminations are shown in Fig. 224. 

277. To wiite six or eight notes against one is merely 
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Pig 224:. &c. 



an extension of this species, and requires no special 
directions. 


EXAMPLES. 


Fig- 225. 



Fourth Species : Syncopation. 

Chapter xxii. may, with advantage, he studied in connection 
with this section. 

278. In this species, two notes of the Counterpoint are 
written to each note of the Canto I'ermo ; and syncopa- 
tion (§ 27) takes place from bar to bar. The first note 
may be a Concord ; but, as often as practicable, should be 
a Discord by Suspension, resolved on the second note, 
which must be a Concord, and will prepare the succeed- 
ing suspension. 


9 
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Foui th Bpedes : Syncopation. 


279. The suspensions permitted in the Counterpoint 
aiove the Canto Fermo are the 7th resolving to the 6th ; 
the 5th to the 6th on the Mediant ; the 4th resolving to 
the 3id ; and the 9th resolving to the 8ve (Fig. 227). ^ 



Those permitted in the Gounteipoint below the Canto 
Feimo are the 2nd resolving to the 3rd (the best of all) : 
the compound foim of the same : the 5th to the 6th ; 
sometimes the 4th resolving to the 5th (occasionally, 
even the Imperfect 5th, if it afterwards uses) ; and, 
though sparingly, the 7th resolving to the 8ve (Fig. 228). 


Fig ^8 Compare with Pigs 161, 162 (e), and 258 (&, c). 
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The 4th resolving to the 5th is better in Three-part Connterpomt. 

When the hrst note is a Concord, although syncopated, it may, 
of course, be quitted by skip. 

280. The rule that suspensions must not be used to 
disguise forbidden consecutives (§ 204) is of stringent 
application in Two-part Counterpoint. The progressions 
in Fig. 229 are very objectionable, on account of the con- 
secutives, broken only by the suspensions. 

Fig 229. 








/ c? 


P' jo 



CJ 


interrupted ; but not (if avoidable) in two successive 
bars (Fig. 230). A bar of the second species is thus in- 
terpolated. 


r Fux sanctions the 2nd resolvmg to the Unison , but the effect 
IS bad. 
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Fourth, Species : Syncopation, 


Fig. 2S0. 



282. As in the second species, it is consideied more 
pointed to commence with a rest of a half-bar in the 
Counterpoint. The teirnmations are shown in Fig. 231. 

Fig 231 



283. In Triple time, if three notes are written against 
one, the second note may be either a Passing-note or a 
Concord (Fig. 232, a, 5) j or the ornamental resolution 
may be intioduced (c). 



EXAMPLES. 


Fig. 233. 






132 Florid or Mixed Counterpoint. 

The third and fourth bars in. Fig. 234 have oonseontive 5ths be- 
tween the second notes. This is not recommended, except in very 
slow time , but thus Fux has it. 

Fifth Species : Florid^ or Mixed Counterpoint. 

284. This Species combines the preceding four, the 
Counterpoint being varied, and quavers being permitted, 
by conjunct degrees : rarely by skip. 

285. Point and variety being the objects aimed at, 
there should not be more than two successive bars of the 
second or third species. 

286. Not more than two successive quavers should be 
introduced, and those at the second or fourth divisions : 
their introduction at the fiist or third division, followed 
by a ciotchet, has the effect of arresting the flow, or con- 
tinuity, of the Counteipoint. And care must be taken 
lest, by the too frequent use of quavers, the dignity of 
the Counterpoint be destroyed. Two quavers are gener- 
ally sufficient in one measure. 

287. A minim at the end of the bar should generally 
(and, if preceded by crotchets or quavers, always)^ except 
in the last bar but one, be tied to the first note of the fol- 
lowing bar, to prevent a halting effect, and preserve 
the continuity. The first of such tied notes must not be 
of less length than the second. (§ 201.) 

A crotchet at the end of the bar should not be tied to 
the next bar, as its piogress would thereby be arrested; 
such crotchet belonging, properly, to the third species. 

288. The ornamental resolutions of Suspensions, ex- 
plained in § 215 and Fig. 125, are very available in this 
species of Counterpoint ; especially in a series of Sus- 
pensions, to obtain variety. (Fig. 235 ) 


Fig 235. 
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289, The terminations should bo as in the fourth 
species ; or the same varied, as in Fig. 235. 


EXAMPLES. 

Fig 236 Fox (slightly/ altered) 



By some theoretical writers, the Species of Counterpoint is 
to Toe regarded, rather as a development of the fourth species, than 
as a mixture of all the other four species. 


CHAPTEE XXIX. 

SIMPLE COUNTERPOINT IN THREE PARTS. 

290. In Three-part Counterpoint, the Canto Fermo 
is taken, successively, in all the parts, becoming, in turn, 
the highest^ the lowest, and the middle pait All the 
rules for Two-part Counterpoint remain in force, unless 
in the nature of the case inapplicable, or expressly re- 
laxed. As a general rule, tbe laws are less strict as the 
number of parts, and, therefore, the difficulties increase. 

First Species : note against note. 

291, Tbe Triad and the Chord of the 6th are the only 
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Note against Note, 

Chords used. The old masters preferred the Triad ; but 
the Chord of the 6th is generally best on the 3rd and the 
Leading-note of the Scale (§ 149), and often elsewhere. 

292. Qom/gUte harmony should be aimed at as much 
as possible ; but, to secure a melodious progression, or to 
avoid errors, incomplete harmony may be taken. The 
ioubhng should then be according to the principles ex- 
plained in §§ 115, 145, 146 j though some writers recom- 
mend the doubling of the Bass-note as always preferable, 
even in the Chord of the 6th, and forbid the doubling of 
the 6th. Doubling should, generally, be appioached by 
contrary motion. Similar motion to the 8ve is permitted, 
however, even between the extreme parts, when the 
highest part moves a 2nd, and the lowest skips a 4th or 
5th (§ 104). In the like cases, the 5th, likewise, may 
be approached by similar motion. In all such progres- 
sions, the other pait should take contrary motion : all 
the parts should not move in the same direction. This 
last remark applies, generally, throughout this Counter- 
point. Similar motion to the 5th or 8ve is still moie 
allowable between the middle part and one of the ex- 
tremes, though forbidden by some very strict writers. 

293. Conjunct movement is desirable in one at least 
of the parts, unless one remain stationary, producing 
oblique motion. (See § 102.) 

294. In the terminations, the last bar but one should 
have a complete chord. The old writers always termin- 
ated with a Major Chord, even when the composition 
was in the Minor key ; unless, which was frequently the 
case, they omitted the 3rd altogether. The terminations 
generally prescribed are shown in Fig. 238. The Per- 
fect Cadence (§ 128) may be used, however. 



C.F. 




At the 8th and 9th. bars of Fig'. 240 the "upper parts cross, 
almost inevitably, on acconnt of the structure of the Canto Fermo. 


Second Spedes : two notes against one. 

295. One part is to have notes of equal length with 
those of the Canto Fermo, while the other has two notes, 
according to the rules for this species in Two-part 
Counterpoint. Every vaiiety of superposition should be 
practised : the Canto Fermo and the Counterpoints being 
placed, successively, in highest, middle, and lowest parts. 
This applies to all the remaining species ; likewise, in 
four (and more) parts. 

296. Some wiiters permit Consecutive 5ths and 8ves 
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between the accented notes of successive bars, when one 
of the parts is the inner part, if a skip of a 3rd intervene, 
as at Fig. 242 (a, c) ; but the effect is generally question- 

Fig. 242 (a) (6) (c) (d) 



able. A skip of a 4th, however, greatly mitigates the 
ill-effect, as at (&, d). Such consecutives must not occur 
between the extreme parts. 

297. The 3rd to the root should not be doubled at 
the accented beat, except by contrary motion ; nor should 
the Unison be used at the accent. Both are permitted at 
the unaccented beat. 


298. It is good to "borrow from the Fourth Species for 
the termination, as shown in Fig. 243 ; in which other 
Fig 243. (a) (&) 



forms of cadence are also exhibited. The upper two 
parts in all these examples can be inverted. 


EXAMPLES. 





Two JSFotefi against One : Examples. 13 < 



Fig. 245. 


Fux (sUghtly altered). 
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Fov/r Notes against One, 



Third Sjoecies : four notes against one. 

299. Nothing has to be added to the directions given 
for this species in two paits, except that when complete 
harmony does not occur at the beginning of the bar, it 
should, if practicable, be obtained at the second crotchet 
(Fig. 248, a). It may be delayed by a Passing-note, 



however, as at (6). Some terminations are shown in 
Fig 249. 



300. Of course, six or eight notes in a bar may be 
written in the Counterpoint, as in two parts. Moi cover, 
the second and third species may be combined^ as in Fig. 
253 ; a useful and interesting exercise, to which the 
student should accustom himself, as well as to similar 
combinations, in the succeeding species. 
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Fourth Species : Syncopation. 

301. The Complementary part, note against note with 
the Canto Fermo, must be consonant with it, and with 
the note which resolves the suspension. 

302. The Suspensions available when the Syncopation 
is in an upper part are the 4 3 on the Triad, accompanied 
by the 6th : the 4 3 on the Chord of the 6th (see § 208), 
when, as on the Leading-note in the Minor key, it is a 
Diminished 4th (Fig. 254, a'): the 7 6 on the Chord of the 
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6th, accompanied by the 3rd, or occasionally by the 8ve : 
the 9 8 on the Triad, accompanied by the 3id : rarely, the 
9 8 on the Chord of the 6tli ; the 6 5 on the Tiiad, as at 
Fig. 254 (5) : the rising suspension, 5 6, as at (c) : and, 
lastly, the suspensions on a when the bass is station- 
ary, as at Fig. 255 ; tlie only case in which the Chord is 
used, in strict Counterpoint : forbidden by some writers. 


Fig 265. (a) 


( 6 ) 




Fourth Species : Syncopation. 
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The syncopations at Fig. 264, if the G were t}, though quite al- 
lowable, would not have the power of Discords by Suspension (see 
§ 208) . That at [c] is rather ^nodern. 

The suspensions available in the lowest part are 2 3, 
accompanied by the 4th, being a suspension of a Triad ; 
or by the 5th, being a suspension on a Chord of the 6th ; 
and, according to some authorities, as was said, § 279, 
the 7th descending to the 8ve, accompanied by the 2nd. 

303. Prior to the Cadence, a Dominant Pedal may be 
introduced (§ 237) ; and, in a passage proceeding by 
conjunct degiees, a dissonance to that Pedal-note may 
occur, at the fiist beat, even in the Canto Ferrao (Fig. 
256). The laws respecting Pedal Basses (chap, xxv.) 
must be observed. 


Pig 256. 



The third note m the Canto Permo {middle part), Fig. 256, is 
dissonant to the Pedal Bass. 

304. The old masters permitted consecutive 6ths, 
broken by suspensions, m Three-part Counterpoint, as in 
Fig 257 (a). The student is advised to be very sparing 



in the use of such a progression, especially in the extreme 
parts. With the middle part in syncopation (5), such a 
progression may be tolerated in slow passages. 

305. Some terminations are shown in Fig. 258, in ad- 


dition to that at Fig 256. 


Pig 258 (a) (6) (c) 
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306. This species may be comUned either with the 
second or the third species (Fig. 262). 


Ftjx (shgMlv altered) 


Pier. 259. 






This species may be combined with the second 
or third species ; or hoth the contrapuntal parts may be 
riorid, as in Fig. 265. 








In Pig-. 264, bars 7 and 8 of the inner part take the second 
species, to obtain fuller harmony. This is quite allo-vs able. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

SIMPLE COUNTERPOINT IN FOUR PARTS. 

308. The rigour of certain rules is still more relaxed 
in Four-part Counterpoint, than in three parts. 
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Thus, consecutive 5tlis, by contrary motion^ are allowed between 
two upper parts ; but not with the Bass. 

Similar motion to the 5th is allowed, even between the extreme 
parts, when the highest moves a second. Some authors permit it, 
even when the highest part skips ; but the effect .s questionable 

Similar motion to the 8ve should be avoided in the extreme parts, 
except in the cadence, when the highest part must move one degree. 

309. The principles explained in § 101, respecting 
the distribution of parts, will be highly serviceable in 
Counterpoint in four, or a greatei number of parts 

310. Many successive 3rds should be avoided between 
the Bass and Tenor. 

311. Commence, wlien practicable, with com^pUte har- 
mony. 

312 In the fourth species, when the Counterpoint is 
in an upper pait, the Bass, or the other parts, may, occa- 
sionally, take a second note in the bar, thus giving a 
change of harmony, on which the suspension will resolve 
(Fig. 266). (Compare with § 214.) 


Fig 266 



Moreover, in either of the species, it is permitted, 
occasionally, for any pait that has the Counterpoint of 
the first species, to take two notes in one bar, to avoid 
consecutives or an awkward progression (see Fig. 269, 
bar 7 : Fig. 271, bar 7). 

313. The species may be combined, in vaiious ways, 
in Four-part Counterpoint. 

Thus, m Fig. 272, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4tli species are combined. 
In Fig. 273, all tbe counterpoints are florid. In this last example 
dotted notes are used ; but, as the other parts are moving, the flow of 
the parts is not arrested, there hemg notes struck at the beat, which 
IS compulsory. The same explanation applies to the syncopation in 
the Tenor, la'it bar but one. 


10 
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EXAMPLES. 





Sirruple Gounterjpoint in Four FarU 


Fig 270. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

COUNTERPOINT IN MORE THAN FOUR PARTS. 

FREE COUNTERPOINT. 

314. Mere doubling of the notes in a chord to obtain 
inci eased fulness, as in Pianoforte or Orchestral music, 
may take place without increasing the number of real 
pans. Counterpoint, as has been seen, consists in com- 
bining melodious parts, each having an individual walk 
or progression. This becomes very difficult in many parts ; 
and, of necessity, therefore, the rules are very much re- 
laxed as the number of paits increases. 
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Free Cou7iterjpoint. 

Thus, consecutive perfect 5ths are permitted, by conti ary motion, 
even between the extreme parts , and a Perfect 6th, followed by an 
Imperfect, even by similar motion. 

315. In Counterpoint foi many paits, one part may 
take, as a transient note, the 8ve below a note on which a 
suspension would resolve during the letaining of that 
suspension (Fig. 274). 


Fig 274 
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316. Eight-pait wiiting may assume the form either 
of an Otet — the parts being supei posed accoiding to the 

r 2 Sopranos. ) 

compass of the voices : < ^ 'pQj;jors i moving 

( 2 Basses. ) 

together en masse — oi of a Double Quartet, or Double 
Chorus. In this latter case each choir should have com- 
plete harmony, and its own (combined) walk. 

This latter is the form adapted for Antiphonal (responsive) effects, 
and IS adopted in cathedral music. The Double Choruses in Han- 
del’s ‘ Israel m Dgypt,^ and Bach’s Motet ‘ 1 wi estle and pray,' may 
be hkeiwse instanced as examples 

Counterpotnt in the Free Style, 

317. Having exercised himself well in all the species 
of StHct Countei point, the student will easily pass to that 
in the Free or Modern Style ; in which chromatic pio- 
giessioDs aie permitted, and essential discords used, sub- 
ject to the principles laid down and illustiated in the 
chapteis on those subjects in the present woik. And he 
may write Counterpoint, not only, as hitherto, to a Canto 
Fermo, but, likewise, to subjects consisting of notes of 
unequal length, such as the Fugue Subjects, p. 297. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

DOUBLE, TRIPLE, AND QUADRUPLE COUNTERPOINT. 

318. Double Counterpoint is a counterpoint that 
may be inverted: t e, placed either above oi below the 
Subject. 

The word Inversion is sometimes used in the sense of zmetse, or 
contrary movement (g 367). 

It IS here used with reference to the position.^ not the pz ogressxon 
of the parts. 

319. There are three principal kinds of Double Coun^ 
terpoint: viz. Double Counterpoint in the 8ve, that in 
the 10th, and that in the 12th : the terms indicating the 
distance from its oiiginal position at which the Counter- 
point can be taken, above or below. Double Counter- 
point may be written in the 9th, 11th, 13th, oi 14tli ; but 
these kinds are very little used. They may, however, be 
soon learnt, when the other kinds, which are most in use, 
have been mastered. 

Double Counteiyoint in the Octave. 

320 Double Counterpoint in the 8ve or 15th — the 
latter being effected by taking the Counterpoint two 
octaves higher or lower, or, which comes to the same 
thing, the Subject an 8ve higher, and the Counterpoint an 
8ve lower, or vice versa, — is constructed in the following 
manner : — 

The student should, at hist, have before him the fol- 
lowing table, which shows what the Intel vals of the 
Counteipoint will become by inveision (§ 77, and Fig. 
60) 

1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 

87654321 

In Double Counterpoint in the 8ve the Counterpoint 
should not, generally, exceed the distance of an 8ve from 
the Subject, as a 9th would become a 2nd, &c., ceasing to 
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be an inversion. For a like reason, tlie parts should not 
cross, except momentarily at the unaccented beat. In 
Double Counterpoint in the 15th the parts may exceed 
the distance of an 8ve from one another. 

321. The 8ve should not be approached by skip, 
especially by similar motion, as, when inverted, it would 
become a unison, which should never be taken by skip, 
or by similar motion. In Double Counterpoint in the 
15th, the 8ve may be taken by skip, by contrary motion 

The 8ve and Unison should, in fact, be avoided in Two-part 
Double Counterpoint at the accented beat, except at the beginning 
and end , and, even at the unaccented beat, it is best syncopated, as 
at Fig 275. 



322. As the Pei feet 5tli becomes a Pei feet 4th, by 
inversion, it can only be taken (^a ) prepared and resolved : 
(6 ) as a Passing-note : (c.) as a Changing-note (see § 275, 
Fig 223). Fig 276 (a, 5, c). 


Fig 276. Inverted. Inverted 



Obviously, likewise, even in Double Counterpoint 
with additional, complementaiy paits, consecutive 4ths 
between the parts to be inveited are inadmissible, as their 
inveision would pioduce consecutive 5ths. 

323. The Tiitone 4th or Imperfect 5th may be taken, 
in combination, even in Two-part Double Counterpoint, 
especially by conjunct degrees. Fig. 277. 


Fig 277. 



Inverted. 
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152 Double CounterjpoM tbith added 3rds. 

324. The Oounteipoint should not commence with 
the Subject, but its entry should be preceded by a rest, as 
giving moie point to the efifect. Moreover, throughout, 
the Counterpoint and Subject should differ in their charac- 
ter and movement as much as possible : the parts pre- 
serving theii individuality. Fig. 278 is an example from 
Bach (Fugue 17, Vol. II. of the 48). 



325. Two-pait Double Oounteipoint may be extended 
to three oi four parts, by adding 3rds above or 6ths below 
the Oounteipoint, or the Subject, on the following con- 
ditions; — 

(a.) Sids, 6ths, and 8ves, only may bo used at the 
accented beats ; and these, not consecutively (i e. at con- 
secutive accented beats), but alternately ; and the inter- 
mediate notes must be Passing-notes. 

(b.) Contraiy and oblique motion only may be used. 

■When the parts are thus added, they are susceptible of every 
variety of mversiou or superpositiou (Fig. 279) . 

Each part of added 3rds becomes, in fact, a Double Counterpoint 
in the 10th , and, by the addition to one or both jiarts, Triple or 
Quadruple Counterpomt is produced 

The student should complete the examples {d, e, f, g ) ; and, like- 
wise, invert the parts in all other ways. He may also analyze the 
example, Fig 280, fiom Bach (Fugue 16, Vol II. of the 48), in 
which 3rds aie added to Subject and Counterpoint, and supeipose 
(invert) them m like manner. 

Although a 5th occurs at the beginnmg of bais 2 and 3 of this 
example, which is contrary to the condition {a ) above, yet this 5th 
is really a suspension of the F and E, in the two bars, and, in each 
case, resolves, omamontally, at the 3rd beat, as indicated by the 
dotted line. So that the letter only, not the spi'i tt oi the condition, 
IS broken. The reason of the 5th not being included among the per- 
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4iAitted intervals is, obviously, that when the 3rd is added, a 7th is 
obtained, as m the Fig. (h). When pioperly prepared and resolved, 
however, as in the example, it is quite admissible. 

Double Counterpoint in the 8ve is the kind most used, and is 
almost indispensable m Fugue witmg. 
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Double Counterpoint in the Tenth or Third 

326. This is a Counterpoint in which the lowei part 
may be taken a 10th above its oiiginal position, or the 
upper part a 10th below ; or, the lower part an 8ve higher, 
and the upper part a Bid lower; or, the lower part a Bid 
higher, and the upper part an 8ve lower. Sometimes 
one form may be more agreeable than the other. The 
introduction of accidentals is often necessary in this and 
other Double Counterpoints (except that in the 8vo), 
rendering intervals Minor for Major, &c. ; likewise, the 
addition of one or more free parts may be desirable, to 
complete the harmony. 

The following table shows what the Intervals will become, by 
inversion. 

123456789 10 
10 98765432 1 

The parts should not, except transiently, exceed the distance of a 
10 th from one another. 

327. Consecutive Bids, 6thr., and lOths are forbidden 
by similar motion ; as, by luveision, they become, re- 
spectively, 8ves, 6ths, and unisons. When there are 
accompanying parts, however, these consecutives may be 
taken by contrary motion. Similar motion to these in- 
tervals should likewise be avoided, in two parts, with 
the exceptions heretofore pointed out with regard to hid- 
den 5ths, 8ves, and unisons 
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Ob\'iously, all other consecutives are forbiddea * so that, m fact^ 
from this Co-onterpomt, all consecutive intervals are exclndsd, vath 
the above exceptions. Therefore, contrary and oblique motion are 
almost exclusively used. 

328. The 2nd cannot be prepared by the 3rd, as, 
when resolved, its inveision would cause a 9th prepared 
by an 8ve (Fig 281, «, li). It may be prepaied as at (c) 
or (e). 


Fig. 281 . 



329 The 4th and the 7th can only be used, (a.) as 
Passing-notes : (5.) as prepaied discords: (c.) as Chang- 
ing-notes, in Two-part Counterpoint of this kind. As a 
prepared discord, the 7th is preferied in the upper part, 
in Two-part Counterpoint (Fig. 282). 

330, Two-pait Double Counterpoint of this kind may 
be so constructed as to admit of 3rds or lOths to either or 
both of the paits, thus giving a form of Triple or of Quad- 
ruple Counterpoint (Fig. 283, «, /, g). See § 325, with the 
help of which the student can work out this elaboration 
by himself. The general rules are the avoidance of all 
diseoids, and of the 5th, except as Passing-notes ; and the 
use, exclusively, of Conti aiy and Oblique motion. Cases 
may occur, however, in which these conditions may be 
disregarded. 
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Double Gounterjpomt in the Tenth. 


EXAMPLE 



Counterpoint a 3rd lower 



r i I 1 

Counterpoint an Sve lower 

(cZ) The same with a Free pait, and accidentals, modulating to D Minor 
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Double Counterjpoint in the Twelfth or Fifth, 

331. In Double Counterpoint in the 12th, the in- 
tervals, by inversion, are as follows : — 

12345 789 10 12 

12 11 10 7 6 6 4 3 1 

The paits should not be at a greater distance than 
a 12th. 

332. The only consecutive intervals allowable are the 
3rd and the 10th. These, also, are the only intervals 
that should be approached by similar motion, in two 
parts, except in quite free writing. 

333. As the 6th becomes a 7th, by this inversion, it 
must be used either as a Passing-note or as a prepared 
discord, lesolved generally in the lower part, which, by 
inveision, gives a 7th resolved in the upper part. (Fig 
284) 



334. The 7th in the upper part must not be prepared 
by the 6th, as that 6th would be a 7th in the inversion 
(Pig. 285, a, b). But the 6th may occur as a Passing- 


Fig 2S5. (a) 


(&) Inverted. 


(cZ) Inverted. 
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note, pieceding the 7th, as at (c, d). The 7th may be 
pi’epared by the 3rd or 8ve, as at (e,/, g, h). In all these 
cases, the 6th, on which the 7th resolves, must rise, 
either a 2nd (e), or a 4th (g) ; or else the resolution must 
be ornamental, as at (i, 7c). 

The terminations, in this Counterpoint, frequently 
require some modification or addition, as is the case in 
Fig, 287 (/). 

EXAMPLES. 



(c) Subject a 5th higher 



Oounterpomt an Sve lower 


Byjthe inversion at (c), a Modulation to the Dominant is effected 
C§ 351}. 

335. When only consonant combinations and Passing 
Discords are used, and the parts proceed by Contrary or 
Oblique Motion, 3ids or lOths can be added to either or 
both parts, as in the othei kinds of Double Counteipoint, 


EXAMPLES, 
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Triple^ Quadruple^ and Quintuple Counterpoint. 

336. These kinds of Counterpoint consist of thiee, four, 
or five parts, susceptible of every variety of inversion (in 
the 8ve) or superposition, either one of the paits making 
a good Bass to the others. In such Countei points the 
Perfect 5th is seldom used, but an additional free^part 
may often be desirable to render the harmony complete. 
The parts may cross in such intricate Countei point. Be- 
yond these remaiks little need be said, as the student who 
has acquired facility in Double Counteipoint can work out 
these advanced and elaborate forms for himself. In fact, 
the added 3ids or lOths, already spoken of, furnish, as 
has been said, examples of Triple and Quadruple Coun- 
teipoint (§ 325). 
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PAET III. 

ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION. 


CHAPTER XXXTIL 

MODULATION. 

337. Modulation is the passing from one key to 
another. 

Formerly, the term signified simply a change of sound (in Melody 
or Harmony), without mvolving a change csf key. 

The term Transition is also used, though principally to desig- 
nate very hriof modulations, to keys not dwelt m. 

Most compositions hegin and end in the same key ; — sometimes 
with a change of — Minor to Major ^ or mce veisd; hut few 

compositions except very shoit ones continue throughout in one key, 
which would be very tiiesome in effect. Most compositions have at 
least one modulation ; and compositions of considerable length, 
especially for instruments, have several. 

338. Modulations into the Attendant or Relative keys — 
also called Auxiliary keys (§§ 53, 54, 56, 61),— to the prin- 
cipal key of the composition, are the most frequent. 
These are, to a Major key, its Dominant and Sub-domin- 
ant Major, their Relative Minois, and the Relative Minor 
to the original key. To a Minor key, the Attendants are 
its Dominant and Sub-dominant Minor, their Relative 
Majors, and the Relative Major to the original key, Modu 
lation to these Attendants is termed Natural Modulation ; 
to other keys, Extraneous Modulation. 
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Some -writers apply tlie term Transition (§ 337) specially to Mx* 
iraneous Modulatioii* 

Thus, the five Attendant keys to G Major are D and C Major, B, 
A, and E Minor. The Attendants to G Minor are D and C Minor 
F, Eb, and Bb Major. 

Notwithstanding that which is stated in §§ 53 and 61, Modulation 
to the key with the same Tonic, hut of different Mode, is generally 
considered JExtraneous , as, also, is Modulation from a Minor key to 
its Dommant Major, although all musicians agree that the true 
Dominant harmony is always Major At least these keys are nut 
reckoned Attendants to the original key by most writers. 

Natural Modulation. 

339, Modulation is effected by means of one or more 
chords characteristic of the key to which it is desired to 
modulate. As has been seen, the Dominant harmony is 
that which determines the key (§§ 113, 162, 166, &c ), 
especially the Dominant 7th, though, often, the Domin- 
ant Triad is sufficiently indicative of the Tonic. The Do- 
minant 7th, then, and its inversions, are the Chords most 
frequently used for Modulation. 

340. A Modulation may be effected by proceeding at 
once from the Triad of the original key to the Dominant 
7th of the new key, followed immediately by its Triad. 
Sometimes, however, the immediate succession of the first 
two chords is not agreeable ; and then an intermediate 
chord is interposed, — sometimes more than one, — prior to 
the modulating (^Dominant) Chord, to graduate the pro- 
gression. Such intermediate chord should be ambiguous : 
i. e. common to the two keys, and, therefore, not charac- 
teristic of either. 


This IS exemplified in Fig. 288, in which are modulations from G 

Fig 288 (a) (&) (c) ((2) 

G to D , or thus G to B Minor ; "better thus ; 



11 
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]^atural Modulation. 

(/) G to C- 


(gf) G to A Minor : 


(e) or thus 
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(A) better thus (t) G to B Minor : (A*) better thus 
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Major to each of its Eelative keys, by means of the Dominant 7th ; 
and in Fig. 289 similai modulations from G Minor, The Dominant 
Triad might have been used instead (§ 339).. 

Fig 283 (a) (6) , (c) 

G Min to B Min. G Min to Bb G Min to C Mm. 



(cf) G Minor to F. (e) G Minor to HJ. 
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In Fig. 288 the Modulation at [a] is good : that at (5) is more 
gradual, and avoids two proximate fundamentals * the intermediate 
Chord of E Mmor prepares the way for the Modulatmg Chord, having 
two notes in common witli it. 

Similarly, the second chord at [d ) , belonging to both keys, graduates, 
agreeably, the somewhat abrupt effect at (c) At («), the progression 
of the Bass is more agreeable than that at (c) , bnt the inversion 
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(*^ of tjhe Dominant 7tli is hardly poweiful enough to determine the 
Modulation, which is confirmed^ therefore, by additional chords. 

At (7i), the third chord is foreign to the key that is being quitted, 
but is not eharactertstic of a key, therefore cannot serve as a Modu- 
lating Chord. It follows the Chord of C well, however ; and serves 
to graduate the Modulation, which is somewhat abrupt at [g). 

The first two chords at {i) have nothmg in common , and, though 
that progression is possible, that at {k) is more agreeable. 

In Fig. 289, at [e] and (e), the Modulation is effected by the second 
chord in both cases, an tnveysion of the Dominant 7th in the new 
key ; but is confirmed by the few following chords ; a Modulation 
being scarcely decisive till a Perfect Cadence is introduced. 

In these, and similar examples, it must be understood that the 
representation is given, in brief form, by a few chords, of that which, 
in a composition of any elaborateness, would be extended over a num- 
ber of bars Except wheie the special effect of sudden modulation 
is desired, one great art m composing is so to effect the Modulation as 
to lead almost imperceptibly from one key to another, by delays, and 
ingenious contrivances m the harmonies mtroduced These may be 
studied in the works of the great composers : only outlines can here 
he given 

341. Obviously, the Dominant ? can be used as a 
Modulating Chord, wherever the Dominant 7th can be 
used. Moie frequently, however, its derivatives, the 
Leading 7th, or the Diminished 7th, aie used. See Fig. 
290, in which Modulations are effected by these choids. 
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Extraneous Modulation. 



bn 7 

C15 


The Diminished 7th is more frequently used than the 
Leading 7th, even in modulating to a Major key. 

The Modulations at (a, Jc) are hy the Leading 7th : those at (5, 

<7, t), hy the Limimshed 7th ; those at {/, y, ^), by the 2nd xmer~ 

ston of the Diminished 7th, "with confirmatory chords added. 


Extraneous Modulation. 

342, Modulation to other than Relative keys may he 
effected, (1 ) by proceeding through heys related to one 
another, by Dominant chords, Fig. 291. This is termed 
Compound Modulation. 

rxg.291. G to D to A to B to Ffl Minor. 

— I rM” w r “I I 

■ , cL- J- 


j±:A 


Or, (2.) by taking one of the notes of a Triad belong- 
ing to the key to be quitted, and treating it as an interval 
either in the Tonic Triad or the Dominant 7th, in the 
key to which the Modulation is to be effected (Fig. 292, 
a, b). 
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Fig 292 (a) G to Eb. 



Or, (3.) by resolving the Dominant Chord of a llola- 
tive Major key to a Minor chord, instead of a Majoi\ or 
vice versd. 


Thus, C Minor is Relative to G Minor , hut, in 'Fig. 293, the J 



on R (2nd inversion of Diminished 7th in C Minor), is resolved to the 
1st inversion of the Triad of C Major. Thence, it -would he possible 
and good to proceed to any of the attendants of C Major. 


Or, (4.) by changing the Tonic Triad of the key to be 
quitted, from Major to Minor^ or vice versd^ and then pro- 
ceeding to any of the attendants This is very similar 
to the last method. 


These are among the most frequent methods of Extraneous Modu- 
lation, besides inharmonic Modulation^ to he immediately explamod. 
The possible -ways of modulatmg are, however, so numerous as to 
preclude enumeration, and must he learnt by the study of the works 
of the best composers. 
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Exircmeous Modulation, 


343. Extraneous Modulation is most frequently made 
into keys, the Tonic Triads of which contain one of the 
notes — generally the fundamental note — of the Tonic 
Triad of the original key. 

Tins IS exemplified in Fig. 292 [a) . tlie Tnad of EU contaming 
G, the Tonic of the key quitted Modulations could also very well 
be effected to Bb, the Triad of which would contain the 5th, or to B 
or E Major, the Triads ot which would contam the 3rd of the Triad 
of G . but these two would be remote. 

344. Extraneous Modulation is also frequently made 
into keys whose Leading -7iot6 forms part of the Tonic 
Tiiad of the original key, thus rendering it easy and 
natural to take the Dominant 7th to the new key (Fig. 
294). 


Fig 294 G Major to 

I 1 , , , 1 



345. Modulation to the Double Dominant, i, e, the 
Dominant to the Dominant, is to be depiecated: e, g 0 
to D, the Dominant to G-. 


Enharmonic Modulation. 

346. Enharmonic Modulation is effected bj'' a change 
of notation i. e. by changing the name of one or more 
notes in a chord. 

The Greeks are said to have had three Genera : the Liatome, the 
Chiomatio, and the JSnAannomc; the latter coutaining mtervals 
smaller than a semitone, termed Dieses. In our modem notation we 
should represent such distances by Cjj and Bb, EJ{ and F natural, fee. 
Practically, however, on all heyed instruments, no such difference is 
recogmzed : one key representmg both notes. But, by this arrange- 
ment, the real difference between such notes has to he adjusted or 
equalized. This process is termed Temperament ; and when the 
adjustment of these and similar discrepancies (if they may be so 
called) IS effected equally throughout all the keys, the mstrument is 
said to be timed by Equal Temperament. At one time this method 
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was not adopted, certain keys iDemg left very much, out of tune ; this 
manner of tuning by Unequal Tempe) ainent having, until quite re- 
cently, prevailed with regard to the Organ, and bemg still contended 
for by some. The Pianoforte, however, has, for long, been tuned by 
Equal Temperament. This gave nse to the title of Bach's 48 Pie- 
ludes and Pugues %n all the keys : ‘Das Wohltemperxrte Xlavier.’ 
Eor furthei information respectmg Temperament, the student may 
consult Woolhouse, &c. 

347. This Enharmonic change may be efifected with 
one of the notes of a Triad, and the Tonic at once changed, 
without any Dominant Choid: such Dominant Choid, 
however, being ultimately introduced, to confirm the 
Modulation. 

Thus, m Pig. 295, the Ab is Enharmonically changed to Gj{, and 


Fig. 295. — 
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treated as the 3rd in the harmony of El], with the 1st mversion of 
which the 8rd bar begms. 

After all, however, the JEnhannome ITotation is simply a matter 
of convenience m this and some other cases It is adopted, in this 
Example, merely to avoid writing in Pb Major — a key not in use. If 
the ongmal Tonic had been AtJ instead of Ab, that A would not have 
changed notation m order to become the 3rd in the harmony of PS, 
w inch would have been precisely the same Modulation. So, m many 
cases, the Unharmome change ofi notation is adopted simply to avoid 
using, as Tomes, notes whose scales would reqmie double shaips or 
double flats. It has nothing to do with the musical i elation of the 
two keys' does not \h.Q pi inciples of Modulation, and is only 

an apparently distinctive method of conducting (geneially) an 
t) aneous Modulation. 

348. It is otherwise, however, with some Enharmonic 
Modulations, in which a change is effected in the nature 
and Root of a chord, by means of a change of notation. 
One of the most important of these is that of the change 
of notation in the Choid of the Diminished 7th and its m- 
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Enharmonic Modulation. 


versions (§ 195), by means of which different Hoots are 
obtained; and, by vaiious Besolutions, different keys are 
reached. 

Thus, the first Chord m Fig. 296 (a) is a Dimiriished 7th in the 
Fig 296 (a) (6) (c) (cZ) (e) 



key of F Minor ; that at (5) is the first inversion of a Diminished 7th 
on CjJ, in D Minor : that at (c) is the second inversion of the Dimm- 
ished 7th on A|, in B Minor : that at (d) is the third inversion of the 
Diminished 7th on F double sharp, in G# Minor . that at {e) is only 
another vay of expressing the same as the previous one, being m Ah 
Minor. The Hoot of the first Chord is C * of the second, A : of the 
third, FJf : of the fourth, Djf : of the fifth, Eb. Them respective 
lesoluhons are shown in Fig. 297. And, as each one might resolve 


Fig. 297. 



to a Major instead of a Minor Chord, it is obvious what facihties 
this Enharmonic change afiords for Modulation And as, in addi- 
tion, each of these Diminished 7ths may be considered as occurring, 
not on a Leading-note, but on an accidentally raised Sub-dommant 
{§ 235), still further Hesolutions and Modulations are available This 
IS illustrated m Fig. 298. 


Fig. 298. (a) (6) 
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raised (or, rather, t estored to its diatonic position) prior to Kesoln- 
tion. Those at {b, c, d) are treated, similarly, as inversions of 
Dimmished 7tlis on the accidentally raised Sub-dominants of G, E, 
and C#, respectively, and resolved accordingly. All these might 
resolve to Minor Chords mstead of Major. So that, a Diminished 
7th, by these Enharmonic changes of notation, and different treat- 
ments, may resolve on eight different Hoots ^irrespective of the 
different names to the same Hoot, as at (d, e. Fig. 296) ; each of 
which may bear either a Major or a Mmo^ Chord • in all, sixteen keys. 
The very facility of these Modulations, however, may prove a snare 
to young composers, for whom they seem to possess a peculiar fascm- 
ation. Undoubtedly the effect of them is often beautiful, and un- 
expected ; but the composer may often exhibit greater power by 
other methods of modulation than this, — a short and easy method. 
See, however, § 195, Fig. 152 

34:9, The Chord of the Dominant 7th, likewise, may 
be Enharnionically changed, and become a e with an 
Augmented 6th, and, by its changed Eesolution, effect a 
Modulation (Fig. 299). Such Modulations are generally 
Fig 299 , 

(a) Bb to A Minor. (6) BP to A Major 



(c) Bb to B Majoi 



better somewhat prolonged , — dallied with, in ways which 
the ingenuity of the composer must suggest. 

350. The Augmented Triad may be Enhannonically 
changed, and effect a Modulation. 

Thus, the Augmented Tiiad on the Dommant of G (Fig. 300, «), 
Fig 800, (a) (6) _ (c) 



-27 

may be Enharmomcally changed to a 6th as at (5), bemg the first 
inversion of the Augmented Triad on the Dommant of Eb (c), and 
proceed accoidmgly. 
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351. Modulation may be effected in conjunction with. 
Double Counterpoint in the lOtb or 12tb (see Digs. 283, c?, 
and 286, c). 

352. The first Modulation in a composition in a 
Major key is, usually, to the Dominant Major. The fiist 
in a composition in a Minor key is, usually, to the Re- 
lative Major: sometimes, to the Dominant Minor. In a 
short composition, such as a Psalm-tune or a simple vocal 
work, these are often the only Modulations In a com- 
position of greater length, other Modulations, into the 
vaiious Related keys, or into Extianeous keys, are in- 
troduced at the fancy of the composer. 

Yoimg- composers are advised to be sparing in tbe use of Rostra^ 
mom Modulation ; not to be misled by the modem cry ag-ainst what 
has been termed ‘ the tyranny of the Tonalities! 

353. Modulation should not be made to the same key 
twice in the course of a composition. 

The student is recommended to study Beethoven’s Two Tr eludes 
though all the Major keys. Op. 39. 


CHAPTER XXXIY. 

RHYTHM. 

354. Rhythm (pvdyoe, measure, time) or metre has 
to do with the symmetrical airangement of music, with 
regard to time and accent; music being rhythmical when 
the accents recur (See Chap. III.; especially 

§ 19 to § 27.) 

This rhythmical regulanty is an important element in the agree- 
ableness of music, apart from the elements of tune and harmony ; as 
is illustrated by the pleasure with which those with little or no 
culture listen to Marches and Dances^ m which the rhythmical divi- 
sions are strongly marked. Marches are usually written in Quad- 
ruple or in Duple time because of the regular alternation, m those 
times, of accented and unaccented heats. 
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355. A musical idea or passage, more or less com- 
plete in itself, and terminating, most frequently, with a 
Fej'fect Cadence (§ 128), constitutes a Ehythmical Peeiod, 
or Stbain. 

356. A Period is generally divisible into two or more 
Sections; a Section being a less complete idea than a 
Period^ and terminating, generally, with an Imperfect or 
an Inverted Cadence (§§ 130, 132) ; though sometimes 
with a Perfect^ Interrvppted^ or other cadence (§§ 128, 131). 

Pig. 301, from Mendelssohn's ^ Elijah^ includes two sections 


Big 301. I -jr 



In such a Period, the first Section gives what is termed the Thesis, 
or Eroposvtxon : the second Section is termed the Antithesis, or 
Counter-propositiofij forming a sort of corollary, or confirmation of 
the Thesis. 

357, A Section generally includes two or more Phrases ; 
a Phrase being a short poition of a Section^ its termina- 
tion having no sense of finality or repose, but being 
analogous to the division of a sentence into parts, by 
commas. 

A Phrase may consist of two, three, or more bars ; sometimes of 
only one The first Stram or Period of the Enghsh National An- 
them consists of three Phrases of two bars each. 

The terms Section and Phrase are somewhat loosely and mter- 
changeably used ; as, indeed, is the term Period^ which is sometimes 
used for Section^ and vice versa. 
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JRhyihm : Feet. 

358 . A Phrase includes two or more Feet; a Foot 
including one accented^ and one or two unaccented beats. 

Th.ere are different kinds of Foot^ to wMch the terms applied to 
classic verse are sometimes ^ven, though not in frequent use. 

(1 ) The Iambic . the accented beat being preceded by an un- 
accented (Fig. 302, d). 

(2 ) The Tkochaic : the accented beat being followed'bj an un- 
accented {b). 

(3.) The DACTYnic . the accented beat followed by two un- 
accented beats (c) . 

(4 ) The Axajpjestic • the accent bemg preceded by two un- 
accented beats {d). 

(5.) The Amphihuachic . the accent bemg between two un- 
accented beats {e ) . 

Fig. 302 (a) j Phrase | 


I la.mbu» n I Iambus j 


i 







u 
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r ' 
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Let all the just to God with joy. 



God save our gia « cious Queen 



’Tis the voice of the slug-gard, I heard him cora-plain. 



My soul, praise the Lord, Speak good of His name 
Properly, therefore, the Iambus and the Trochee, being dissylla- 
bic, belong to Duple or Qaady uple Tune (§ 20) , and the Dactyle, 
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the Anapast, and the Amphibrach^ hcuig trisyllabic, to Triple Time 
{§ 21). But m the setting of music to words this is not observed ; 
as an Iambic poetical foot is often set, m Triple Time, to an Amphi- 
brachic musical foot , and a Trochaic poetical foot, to a Dactyho 
musical foot (Figs. 303, 304) ; increased quantity — length — bemg 
thus given to the accented syllable. 



With ver - dure clad the fields ap - pear. 

^ lat nbm, [ [ lambm. 1 



Fig 304 1 1 , 1 

^ 1 Dactyle, | f Dactyla. j 











fs-i 



m *, .F , - n 



rv^ c 


J 





se 

P— 2 



L 1 

u-s — kJ 



Light - ly tread, ’tis hal - low’d ground. 

I Trachea j | Trochee | 


In the above examples the foot is of the same length as the bar, 
though, m the Iambic, Anapaest, and Amphibrach, consisting of por- 
tions of two bars. A bar, however, may be of twice the length of a 
foot. A bar of Compound Duple time (§ 23), I or ®, may be of the 
length of a foot (Fig. 306) ; or a Compound of two Dactyles, when in 
slow time (Fig, 306). 



It must be observed that the length or nature of a musical foot 
has nothing to do with the number or length of the notes which it m- 
cludes , simply upon the accents. In this, it differs from a poetical 
foot, in which the number of syllables is limited, and in which the 
nature of the foot depends, in classic metres, upon the quantity of 
the syllables. Thus, m Fig. 307 {»), the commencement of a Theme 
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1 Iambus i 

1 Iambus 1 

Fig 30r (a) 
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O 1/ 1 
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1 Iambus f 

Iambus | 
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by Mozart, there are two feet ; each, in the Melody, consisting oi 
four notes. At {1) is the commencement of a Yanation on the same 
Theme, the^^^i remaining the same, the number of notes doubled. 

Moreover, the kind of foot ra&j changed, m a musical passage, 

the accent being preserved , — ^thus affording variety (Fig 308). 



359. In compositions of simple structure, such as 
Ballads, Marches, Minuets, Waltzes, &c., there is usually 
a well-defined rhythmical f>roportion observed, as regards 
the number of Feet in the Phrases, of Phrases in the 
Sections, &c ; subject to the same kind of variety in 
form as the different metres in verse. Departures from 
this symmetry, however, fiequently occur, to break mono- 
tony, in the following ways. 

(1 ) By P; olongatton : as, by lengthening a Section of four bars 
to five or six bars. (See the Episode in E Major, of the last move- 
ment of Mozart’s Sonata m E minor, for Pianoforte and Yiohn,) 
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(2 ) By Contraction • as, Tjy reducing a four-'bar Section to three 
bars 

(3 ) By Addition of a Codetta (short appended termination) of 
one or two bars to a Section or Period; often a repetition or 'Echo of 
the last Phrase. (See the terminations of the Periods, preceding the 
Double Bars, in the Trio to the Minuet of Mozart’s Sjonphony m G 
Minor.) 

(4 ) By interspersing Phrases of one, two, or three bars, with 
Phrases of different length, thus producing Bbokeis- or Irregular 
Rhythm. Such devices serve to avert squareness^ or tameness^ 
especially in the developmental musical ideas, — m the second part .^ — 
(that which intervenes between the first Double Bar and the return 
of the Subject^) m Instrumental movements of continuity (§ 401). 
The works of Haydn abound -with admirable examples of these 
various contrivances , both his Minuets and his longer movements. 
The Minuet of Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor, referred to above, 
IS also a fine study of varied Rhythm. 

(5 ) By interweaving the Phrases and Sections, — one beginning 
before another has terminated , or the termmatmg bar, for instance, 
of one section serving as the commencement of another The inter- 
weaving IS especially observable m Pugucs, Canons, and elaborate 
compositions in several parts 

(6 ) By Syncopation, changmg the position of the accent, and 
producing Ci oss Ehythm . the effect, sometimes, for instance, of a 
passage of Tuple Time mo, Tt iple Time movement, & 0 .. (See the 
Scherzo of Beethoven’s Eioica Symphony the last movement, 2nd 
Subject, of Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor, &:c ) This device, like 
the last two, occurs principally m compositions of some elaborateness. 

360. The principles thus far explained may guide the 
young composer, both in timing and in tarring his com- 
positions, and in setting music to words. Compositions 
must be written in Quadruple, Duple, or Triple Time, 
according to the alternation of accented and unaccented 
beats ; and must be tarred so as to bring the notes which 
are to have the strongest accents at the beginning of the 
bar. (See also § 26, and Fig. 24.) And, in setting 
music to words, the accented syllables should be given to 
notes which occur at the accented parts of the bar or beat , 
and the most emphatic, or prominent words, at the begin- 
ning of the bar. 

Fi om lack of attention to, or knowledge of, the principles of 
Rhythm, young composers havs sometimeB written Triple Time 
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sulijects in Duple Time, and vice vers a. And, frequently, unaccent- 
ed syllables, or "words, are given to accented notes, and vice versA 
Some have termed the wliole arrangement of bars arbitrary ; but, 
ywben once it is agreed, as it is, among musicians, ttat the division 
into bars or measures shall be regulated by the principles of Rhythm, 
— the proportions of accented and unaccented beats, — it is a most 
wilful arbitranness to bar compositions m defiance of that under- 
stood arrangement. 

361. The due indication of Rhythmical divisions, in 
performance.^ is termed Phrasing, and is of great import- 
ance, though much neglected. The giving the proper 
stress to the accented notes, without any jerHng., or clock- 
like monotony, is one element in such indication. And 
the dividing of the Phrases is indicated, partly, by the 
raising of the hand^ in Pianoforte playing ; by the bowing, 
in stringed-instrument playing ; and should regulate the 
breath-talcing, in singing. 

362. The accents which occur at the beats, as already 
explained, are termed Grammatical accents Those which 
are introduced elsewhere, for expression, or to give pro- 
minence to particular woids, are termed Rhetorical, Ora- 
torical, or jplsthetic accents. Some term such an accent 
Emphasis, by way of distinction. (See § 36.) 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

IMITATION AND CANON. 

363. One important application of Counterpoint to 
the treatment of musical ideas consists in the Imitation 
or repetition by one pait of that which another part has 
announced, while that original part continues with a con- 
trapuntal passage ; such passage often being the inversion 
of the Counterpoint which has accompanied the subject in 
the first instance ; Imitation being thus closely connected 
with Double Qounterpoint. 

364. Imitation may be only of the general form of a 
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passage, as in Fig. 309. Or the intervals may be exactly 



imitated, which is termed Strict Imitation. It may 
commence either with the same note as the imitated pas- 
sage, — Imitation in the XJmson ^ — or at any interval above 
or below it. "When it is at any other inteival than the 
Unison, the 8ve, the 4th below, or the 5th above, — the most 
frequent imitations, — some alteration of the intervals, as 
from Jfq/or to Minor ^ &c , will be found necessary, to pie- 
vent too wide a departure from the original key. Some 
other modifications will be explained in treating of Fugue 
(chap, xxxvi). 


In Fig. 310, the lower part imitates the upper at a 9th below it: 



12 
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Ganonical Imitation : 


the intervals are changed, in some cases, from Major to Minor, &c. 
}3ut this lower part, m its turn, is mutated exactly^ in the 8ve above, 
hy the upper pait. In Fig. 311, the Imitation is in the 4th below , 
and is strict y as long as it continues. 


Pig 311. 






■frr I f 














365. Strict Imitation of one part by another, through- 
out an entire passage, is termed Canonical Imitation , 
and a composition in which such imitation is maintained 
throughout is termed a Canon. (§ 370.) 

366 A Subject announced for mutation is termed the 
Pkoposition, Guide, or Antecedent. The imitation of it 
is teimed the Answer, or the Consequent, The Answer 
may commence at any point in the Frojyosiiion. 

Fig. 312 contains thiee examples from a Sonata hy Moisart. At 
(«), the imitation is in the 8ve below, at the distance of only one 
quaver. At (i), it is in the 8ve below, at the distance of a whole bar. 
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At {c), It IS in the Sve above, at tbe distance of half a bar. Fig 313 


Fig. 313. 

^ ^ Andante iet toso 

r-r-1 

U p < 


— r— _ 

H nni A 



gives an example in four parts tbe bigbest part imitates tbe Guide 
£ tbe mterval of a 2nd above tbe Tenor imitates it in tbe 8ve below, 
and tbe Bass a 7tb below tbe Tenor (coi responding ^vitb tbe bigbest 
part). Tbe imitative sttjle is continued in tbe remaimng bars. 

367. Imitation may take place by Contrary motion: 
the Consequent 7 mng wheie the Antecedent descended, and 
vice versd. (Fig. 314 ) Such imitation may commence 
with the same note as the Antecedent, with its Sve, with 
its 4th below, or 5tb above, &c , and is termed al rovescio 
Tbe term Fer a^szn ei thesin is appbed by some wters to this 
kmd of Imitation (from elevation, dio-t?, placing, la:^g 

down). This term is more usually appbed now, however, to that 
kmd of Imitation m which tbe Answer has that at tbe unaccented (or 
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up) beat •wbicb. tbe Proposition bad at tbe accented (or doton) beat. 
{'Fig 315 , see also Pig- 312, e. 



368. There is also a kind of Imitation termed Retro- 
GEADE, or reveised : the Consequent answeiing the Pro- 
position from end to heginmng. However ingenious, this 
is of little value, and not much used now. It is also 
teimed Imitation Fer rede et retro: also Cancrkans 
(crab-like). 

369. Imitation by Augmentation and that by Dimi- 
nution are fiequent. In the fiist kind, the Answer is in 
notes of greater value than in the Proposition : twice, or 
even four times the length. 

Fig. 316 gives an example, in wbicb, besides tbe Imitations in- 
dicated, there are sboit imitations between tbe upper parts, in tbe 
third and fourth bars. 

In Imitation by Diminution^ the Answer is in shorter 
notes than in the Proposition: generally half the length. 
Both these kinds may be by Contiary or by Similar 
motion, and the different kinds may be combined. (Fig. 
317.) 

In Fig. 318 (a), tbe lower part has tbe Dimmution of the upper 
Subject, as its Counterpoint. At (5), these are inverted in tbe 12tb, 
with an inner part added to complete tbe harmony. Compositions 
in which Contrapuntal devices, suc^ as those above explained, are 
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Pig“. 816 From Fugue, hy Mozart 



Imitation by Augmentation, I 



Pigr 8iy«-. Imitation by Diminution and Contrary Motion BacH. 




comt>]ne(a, am’e sometimes termed E-tcebcati or Ricebcabi 
e axliibiting; research). 



Canon, 
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As -will Td© seen from tlie aliove examples, Imitation may occur 
either between two, or between more parts ; and, in a composition m 
several parts, some of the parts may imitate, while one or more other 
parts proceed independently, filling up the harmony. Moreover, 
the Imitation may continne for only a few notes, or for several 
bars, or still longer. The proper management and mtroduction of 
Imitations is one of the most important elements m elaborated Com- 
position , serving to develope the ideas, to connect the parts, and to 
give unity of design to the whole. Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, 
&c , are among the composers whose works furnish the finest exam- 
ples of this device , and the study of those works is the best method 
of learning how to employ it with advantage. A good exercise is to 
form Imitative Counterpoints, in the Plorid Species, on a Canto 
Fermo Short Imitations occur in some of the Examples of Coun- 
teipomt m this work. (See Figs. 174, 273, 287 . also Fig 25 ) 

370. A Canon (§ 365) — is so termed either because 
the Proposition serves as a rule {icavojv, rule) to the 
Answer,^ or because of certain marks, — canoni, rules of 
performance, 2 — formerly used in Canons, to indicate the 
entry of the parts, &c. A Canon was formerly termed 
a JPerpetual Fugue {Fuga Legata : Fuga OhUigata). 

371. A Canon in which, at the completion of the 
imitated pait, that pait, instead of terminating, recom- 
mences, or returns to a :0:, the other part or parts con- 
tinuing the imitation, and recommencing in like manner, 
is termed a Perpetual or Infinite Canon. It can be 
continued ad infinitum ; some place of termination being 
usually indicated by a Pattse, or the word Fine, When 
no such recommencement occurs, but the termination is 
effected by a short Coda^ or the parts leave off one by 
one, the Canon is termed Finite. 

372. A Canon may be in any number of parts. When 
one part gives the pattern, which is imitated by one other 
part only, the Canon is said to be Two in One (Fig. 319). 
If in three or more parts, the imitation still being of one 
Guide only, the Canon is said to be Three in One^ Four in 
One (Fig. 320), &c. When, however, two parts give 


Martmi, 


Berardi. 







patterns foi imitation, — a Subject and a Counter-Subject ^ — 
which are imitated, respectively, in two other parts, the 
Canon is termed Four in Two : i. e. four paits, with two 
imitated subjects (Figs. 321, 322). Similarly, a Canon 

Fig 321. Finite Canon, 4 in 2. From Maktini’s JEsemplare/' 

^ Counter-Ssubject a 4th above, in D, Connterpt. 
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may "be Six in Two^ Eight in Two^ Six in Three^ Eight in 
Four, &c. 



373. Canons, like other imitations, may be at any in- 
terval, — may be by Contrary motion, by Augmentation, by 
Diminution, &c. Obviously, however, a Canon by Dimi- 
nution cannot long be continued, as the imitation part 
will soon overtake the G-uide Similarly, in a Canon by 
Augmentation, the Guide will soon so fai outstrip the Con- 
sequent, that imitation will be lost. 

Some Subjects are capable of being treated, canonically, in a 
variety of ways • at different intervals, in various numbers of parts, 
by Direct movement, by Contrary movement, by Augmentation, by 
Diminution, by the Imitation eommencmg at various points of the 
Proposition, &c. Such Canons are termed PolymobphotjS (many 
formed). 

The older composers exercised themselves very much with Canons 
of all kinds, and manifested considerable ingenuity in their con- 
struction. Moreover, they would leave much to the ingenuity and 
knowledge of the performers ; often writing only the Theme which 
was to be treated canonically, without indicating how it was to be 
treated, — at what intervals. &c. Canons so written were termed 
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Enigmatical Canons, or Close Canons {Canons Fe^m^s, Canoni 
chitm ) ; tins last term, however, heing also applied to Canons in 
which, though only one part was written, certain signs (§ 370) were 
used, to indicate the points at which the parts were successively to 
enter (Fig, 823, in which the §§ shew the entries of the Yoices). 



YTien such Canons were written out in full,— their Resolution, as 
it was termed, being shewn, — they weie termed Open Canons. 
Sometimes, Canons were so contrived that, at each recurrence of the 
Theme, it commenced a note higher than the previous time, and so 
the circuit was made of the twelve major oi minor keys : these were 
termed CmctrLAn Canons, — a term also applied, however, to other 
Ferjoetual Canons (§ 371). Sometimes, the Thome only of an Enig- 
matical Canon bemg given, no other mdication was given of the 
manner of its performance than a Latin or Italian motto , — almost as 
enigmatical as the Canon itself, — hnt supposed to furnish some clue 
to the solution of the Canon. We smile at these pedantries , but it 
IS hardly wonderful that, as the resources afforded by the almost 
boxmdless possibilities of combination and contrivance were first dis- 
covered, a sort of learned childisbness should thus exhibit itself, 
that skill in construction should take precedence of imagination 
this as it may, the utility of the practice of Canon writing to a 
student who desires to attain mastery of the art of treafirg musical 
ideas, and the power of continiuty in writing, is undeniable. Only 
he must regard it as a mean to an end. 
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The Round. 


For matcHess Examples of Canon, the student is referred to the 
four Canons m J. S. Bach’s Aft of Fttgue . also, to his 30 Varta* 
ttons in (?, which include Canons in all the intervals, from the Uni- 
son to the 9th ; some being by inverse movement. 

374. The general principles of Florid Counterpoint 
apply in Canon, as in other imitational writing. Cadences 
should he avoided : one part should not rest except when 
the other (or one of the otheis) is moving ; Syncopation 
between the bars frequently used: and the paits should 
not proceed much by thirds and sixths. Indeed, variety 
between the paits should be aimed at. 

375. A Round is a species of Canon, for three or more 
equal voices, in which one voice sings a shoit complete 
melody, which is then sung by a second voice, the first 
voice proceeding to another accompanying melody : 
when both have concluded, the third commences the first 
melody, the second voice proceeds to the second melody, 
and the first voice to a third melody, and so on ; all the 
voices singing all the melodies in succession, round and 
rounds for an indefinite number of times. 

Fig 324 IS an Example the figures at the end of each part in- 
dicate which of the hues each voice is to proceed to 


Fig. 324 Round foi 3 Voices 








Praise ye the Lord from the heavens, priuse Hirn, praise Hta In the hcifihts. 


Pridse ye Him, 


Praise ye Hun, oU His angels praise Him, all H is hosts 




a and moon praiae Him, all ye «tari of Ughtt 




Such compositions were, at one time, frequently set to words 
capable of some jocose second meaning, by a play upon words ; and 
were then called Catches. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

FUGUE. 

376. A Fugue is a Composition in which a Subject^ 
announced by one part, is imitated^ or answered^ by the 
other parts, successively ; not canonically (§ 365), but with 
interruptions, possible modifications, <S:c. : Subject and 
Answer appearing in all the parts, at intervals, through- 
out the movement. The term is fiom Fuga (a flight), 
because the parts seem (it is alleged) to fiy from, or chase 
one another. 

In former times the teim was apphed to imitative Counterpoints, 
generally. 

377. The piincipal constituents of a Fugue are the 
Subject, the Answer, the Counter-Subject, the Strettos, 
and the Episodes. 

378. The Subject, or Guide (Dux^ Leader), should be 
of modeiate length, — larely more than eight bars, and, in 
slow time, less. It should present a complete idea, of an 
interesting and inaiked character, woith wmrking ; so 
that it may be recognized readily whenever it enters, and 
be welcome. It should, moreover, be susceptible of good 
fugal working, containing in it the germs of good Strettos 
and Episodes. In order to this, it should, genei ally, in- 
clude two, three, or even more different figures, in pro- 
portion to its length. It rarely exceeds, except briefly, 
the compass of an octave. No modulation should occur 
in it, except to the Dominant. Examples : (Fig. 325, «, 5.) 
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379. The Answer (jOomes^ companion) is a repro- 
duction of the Subject in another part, at a different pitch : 
generally a 5tli above or a 4th below. Sometimes it is 
made in the 8ve, or even at other intervals ; but that in 
the 5tli or 4th is much the most frequent, and will be 
tieated of heie. Examples (Fig. 326, < 2 , 5.) 

Fig 326 ( a ) Mekdelssohw 
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In both these examples, the Answers are exact tians- 
positions of the Subject into the Dominant of the oiigmal 
key, and are harmonized accordingly. This exact AiisYt-er 
to the Subject, uneiteied, is only practicable when the 
Subject continues in the original key, throughout, with- 
out modulation, as in these two Examples. When the 
Answer is so made, the Fugue is termed a Real Fugue. 

380. Often, however, some alteration in the intervals 
of the Subject is made in the Answer. 

The older musicians divided the 8ve of notes in two ways The 
8ve fiom Tome to Tonic they divided by the Dommant (Fig. 327, a) : 

Fig 32r, (a) (6) 
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that fiom the Dommant to its Sve, they divided by the Tonic {b). A 
Subject lying between the Tome and its Sve was termed AutlienUo * 
while one lying between the Dominant and its Sve was termed 
(see § 62). A Flagal Subject had an Authentic Answer, and mce 
mrsd. And, moreover, a Subject, or portion of a Subj’ect, included 
by either dimsion, was answeied in the coriesponding division: 
Tonic to Dominant, by Dominant to Tonic, and mce versd Although 
we are in no sense bound by the old division, yet there is no doubt 
that this mannei of answermg the Subject tends to preserve a sense 
of the ongmal key ; and it is generally observed, with some modi- 
fications. When the Answer is subjected to some alterations m com- 
pliance with this principle, the Fugue is termed a Tonal Fugue. 

(1.) Wlien the Subject begins or ends with the Tonic, 
the Answer should begin or end with the Dominant, and 
mce nersd. 

(2) When, in the Subject, the Tonic skips to the 
Dominant, the Answer will, generally, skip from the Do- 
minant to the Tonic, and vice versd j especially when the 
skip occurs at the beginning of the Subject, but this is 
not invariable. The same is often obseived when the 
skips are filled up ; the Tonic and Dominant answering 
one another, when practicable, wathout too much alteration 
of the Subject. 

(3.) When the Subject modulates to the Dominant, the 
Answer, commencing m the Dominant, will modulate to 
the Tonic ; and if the Subject returns to the oiiginal key, 
after such modulation, the Answer will letuin to the 
Dominant. 

The obseivance of these rules, however, will often 
necessitate some alteration of the Intervals : frequently a 
5th in the Subject will be answered by a 4th, and vice 
veisd ‘ and as a lesult of this, a 2nd by a 3rd, a 2nd hy 
a unison, and vice versa : the alteration seldom, if ever, 
exceeding a 2nd. The Diminished 7th is never altered. 

Thus, Fig. 328 (a) will be answered as at {b) ; and, therefore, (c) 
generally as at [d). Similarly, (e) as at (/) ; and, therefore, {g) as 
at (A). So, the skip of a 4th and rise of a 2nd, at {^), are answered 
hy a 5th and 3rd [1). 

The absolute necessity of such alterations, in some cases, may be 
lUnstrated from Fig 325, p. 189. If the Subject at {a), which 
begins on the Dominant, be answered hterally, begmnmg on tlie 
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Fig 328 (a) (6) (c) (cZ) 



Tomc^ tlio Answer will be in F, tbe Sub-dominant, instead of in 
tbe Dominant (Fig. 329, a), contrary to tlie rule (see § 381). This 



is not nearly so desirable, early m a composition, as Modulation to 
tbe Dominant, Therefore it is answered as at (^), being in the 
Dominant, as the Counterpoint shows. Between the fiist and second 
notes, the Subject has a tone, the Answer a Semitone bet^veen the 
third and fourth notes the Subject skips a 5th, the Answer a 4th. 
These are the only alterations, there being none (and there never 
should be any) of the general figure 

Similarly, the Subj'ect at Fig 325 (i), if answered exactly, would 
give a Modulation to the Sub-dominant m the first part (Fig. 330, a ) , 
therefore, it is answered as at (5). 
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Tlie Answer at Fjgj^ 33 j repeats a note at tlio {•onnncnceraent, 
instead o£ deseendinfr 2nd, to avoid a ^[(jdulation to the Sub- 
doininant. 



Ilulo (2 ) IS not mvanable, even <at the beginning of the Subject 
and Answer. Thus, while Bach answois the Sidijeet at Fig 332 («), 
Fijr 1^2 (a) (6) (c) Bach 



as at (5) , that at (e), he answers as at [d) * the Answer being exact — 
real — instead of tonal, which would have required G, the Tonic, for 
the Answer, to the Dominant, D (e) See also (/, ff) And even m 
a tonal Answer, similar exceptions are frequent (A), to avoid too 
great a dissimilarity between Answer and Subject, or to a\oid Modu- 
lations. 

Fig 333 illustrates Buie (3) Weie the Answer to be real, a 
Modulation to D Ma]or — far too remote — would be the result. 

13 




Fugue: Subject and 



Ketiun to Tonic. 


381. Many Subjects, howcvei, piesent some difficulty- 
ns to the necessaiy alteiations in the Answer, being 
answerable m more than one wa}^ The following direc- 
tions may assist the student in this matter 

(1.) All alteiations must be made in quitting or ap- 
proaching the Tonic or the Dominant This maybe veri- 
fied by examining all the Answeis m Bach’s “ Das Wohl- 
tempei irte Klavicr ” 

(2 ) With the exception of taking Tonic for Dominant^ 
01 vice versa, make no alteiations but such as lesult theie- 
iiom ; or such as, on account of modulation in the Subject, 
aie necessary to pieseive the tonality. This has been 
partly illustiated aheady see Figs 328 to 333, with the 
remarks theieon. And make such resultant alteration at 
once : i e. as soon as possible after the change from 
Tonic to Dominant, or vice versa, has lendered it desirable ,* 
so that the succeeding portion of the Answer may accur- 
ately imitate the Subject. 

Thus, starting with the principle that the Answer is to be a 5th 
above, or a 4th below, the Subject (§ 379) if the Dominant which 
commences the Subject, Fig. 334, be answered by the Tome, a bth, 

Fig 334 Handel 



below it (§ 380, 1 ), that extension of the distance necessitates an 
dbi idgetnent of an interval in the Answer This is effected at once, 
by the i epetition of the note, instead of the descent of a 2nd ; and the 
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remainder of the Answer is m exact mutation, a 4tli below the Snb- 
jejct. It would be unreasonable to defer the alteration by repetition 
till the end of the descent, long after its cause, as at Fig, 335 . niore- 


Fig 335. 



over, the intoi\als in tbe descent would not be m exact imitation. 
F]g 331 IS a similar instance. 

Again, at (A), Fig 332, the Dominant which begins tbe Subject 
IS answered by the Tomc^ a 4th (only) above it This contraction of 
the prescribed distance necessitates rectification, which is effected at 
once^ by descending a 2nd instead of a 3id, the remainder of the 
Answei being in exact imitation, a 5th abo\e the Subject. 

Similarly, in Fig 336, the Answer rising only a 4th, from Do- 
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minant to Tonic (§ 381, 2 ), instead of a 5th, like the Subject, this 
contraction is at once rectified by the repetition instead of the de- 
scent of a 2nd (See also Fig 332, b.) 

If, then, a skip from Tome to Dominant, in the Subject^ followed 
by some notes beyond that Dominant, bo answered by a skip from 
Dommant to Tonic, an extension, by one degiee, of the inteival fol- 
lowing that skip will be requisite , as in Fig 337. The reverse will 

EBnULIN. 
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hold good in a similar descent (Fig. 338, a). Tho Answei might 
be ieal. howevei, as at {1). 



In some cases, the place of alteration will be optional. Thus, the 
Subject at Fig 339 may be answered either as at (a), or as at {i5). 

Pig. 330. (rt) ^ 



382. When the Subject commences with any othei 
note than the Tonic oi Dominant, and does not modulate, 
the Answer may he exact, a 5th above or a 4th below ; 
as in Figs. 340 and 341. 
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Fig 341 (a) 

Commencing -witl) Loading n 


MiitEff 




An alteiation, similar to those already explained, may 
be made in the Answer, as m Fig. 342, in which the C A 

Fig 342. (a) Bach 




in the first bar of the Subject aie tieated as ornamental ; 
and, the outline being a descent horn Tonic to Dominant, 
the Answer (5) gives a descent from Dominant to Tonic, 
immediately compensated for by a smaller interval than 
in the Subject. The Answer might have been as at (c), 
however, which would have been real., instead of tonal. 

Sometimes, however, when the Subject begins or ends 
with the 2nd, 3rd, 6th, oi 7th notes of the scale, the 
Answer may begin with the 4th above, oi the 5th below, 
— an alteiation, as in othei cases, of one degiee, in older 
to preserve the figure of the Subject, in the Aiiswei See 
Figs. 343 and 344. 
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The Answer a.i (5), Pig, 343, involves less alteiation than, that at 
{c) , and the latter, it continued a oth above (instead o£ the note being 
lepoatcd), would modulate to A, The Answer at {b), Fig 344, though, 
beginning a 5th below the Subject, is pi cf enable to those at {o, cl). 
That at (c) is ugly, on account of the Major 7th with only one in- 
teivening note. That at [d) involves a repeated note, deianging the 
ascending figure ot the Subject , but is better than the Answei at (c)* 
Examples might be multiplied 

383 The Aiisweis to Chromatic Subjects aie best 
ascertained by leducing the Subject to the Diatonic foini. 

Thus, the Subject at Fig. 345 t) is a variation of the Diatonic 




Diatonic foira 




outline at (Zi), which would be answered as at {c) ; and this Answer, 
with the Chromatic additions, is as at (d). 

384. The value of the notes and lests in the Subject 
must not be changed in the Answer, except that the first 
note may be of less value, — e. g. a crotchet for a mimm , — 
which sometimes gives more point to the entry. More- 
over, the last note of the Subject may be prolonged in the 
Answer, as when tied to a note in the succeeding Coun- 
tei point 

Still further, the whole Answer may be by Augmenta- 
tion^ or by Diminution (§ 369) This is one of the devices 
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occurring in the development of a Fugue, moie frequently 
than at the commencement. 

385. Similaily, an answer by Inveo se Ilovement (§ 367) 
is more frequently found m the comae of a Fugue, than 
at the commencement, though sometimes occuiiiiig in 
the opening, (Fig. 346 See also Bach’s Art of Fugiie^ 
and Fig. 317.) 



Moieover, sometimes an ascent is made instead of a 
aescent, to accommodate the voice, oi foi some sucli 
leason. (Fig. 347 ) 



386 The Oounter-Sobject is the Counterpoint with 
which the pait that has announced the Subject accom- 
panies the Answei see the examples alieady given. 
This should be a Double Counterpoint, in the 8ve at all 
events, if not inveitible at other intervals , as it will have 
to appear, duiing the Fugue, above and below the Subject 
and Answer. When the Answer does not stiictly le- 
semble the Subject, the Countei -Subject will probably be 
liable to some slight alteiation, according to which ot the 
two it accompanies. It does not always accompany the 
Subject or Answei in the course of the Fugue, however. 
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Sometimes tlie Counier-Su'bject is announced conjointly 
with the Subject, and appears throughout the Fugue in 
that conjunction. It is then moie truly a Counter- Subject 
than when not so appealing; and the Fugue is then 
teimed a Fugue with two Subjects, or, more biiefly, a 
Double Fugue. It is more imj)ciative in this case, than 
otherwise, that the two Subjects be in Double Counter- 
point. Fig. 348 gives an example of the opening of a 



Double Fugue ^Even in a Double Fugue, howevei, one 
Subject may be worked sepaiately without the other. 

There are also Fugues with moie than two Subjects ; 
but these are seldom announced to-gether. (See § 395 ) 
387. The Steetto (from Stiignere, io pull close) con- 
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sists of the entry of the Answer, in the course of the 
Fugue, before the close of the Subject, or vice versa / and, 
therefore, at an earlier point than at the commencement 
of the Fugue ; the Answer and the Subject being brought 
partially together. 


Thus, at (ft), Fig 349, are shown the Subject and Answer as 
Fig 349 (a) Bach 
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(fi) 



originally announced. At (i, c, d, e^f) aie shown Strettos which 
occur in the course of the Fugue, the entries being indicated by V . 

The obtaining of good Strettos is a very important pomt in the 
construction of a Fugue , the entry of the Subject at unexpected 
places adding greatly to the interest. Some Subjects iurmsh better 
or more Strettos than otheis . some aie scarcely susceptible of such 
tieatmont at all. The Strettos may be made at various intervals ; 
and sometimes are made by Inverse movement, by Augmentation, by 
Diminution, &c. Fig 350 is an example from the Fugue of which 



V By Augmentation. 



By Invei&e Movement. 


the opening is given m Fig. 332 (A) Fig. 317 also furnished an 
example 

388. The constant alternation of Subject and Answer 
in a Fugue might become wearisome ; and is therefore, 
in many Fugues, broken by Episodes ; short passages, 
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of one, two, or more bais, — generally formed of short 
imitations, or prolongations of some fiagment of the Sub- 
ject or Gountei -Subject, oi of both combined. 

Thus, the Subject at Fig. 325 (a), p 189, hemg answered as at 
Fig. 329 (5), — the Counleiiiemt hemg formed of pait of the second 
figuie of the Subject, — the Bass then takes the Subject (Fig 351) , 



and then follows an JSpisodeoi seveialbars, consisting of short imita- 
tions of the fiist figure of the Subject, in the upper two parts, the 
Bass having a Connterpoint, founded, as before, on the second figure. 


389. A Fugue may be in any number of parts : some- 
times only tw'O, but geneially moie ; it being difficult to 
obtain much variety of device in a two-pait Fugue. See, 
however, No. 10 of Bach’s 48, and his single two-part 
Fugue (pour les commengans) in C Minor. 

390. Assuming that the Fugue is in four parts, the 
entry of the parts may be in any order that the nature oi 
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the Subject and the judgment of the composer dictate In 
writing a Choral Fugue, however, it is well to remember 
that the voices jpair : the Soprano and Tenor., and the 
Alto and i^uss, respectively, having similar compass, an 
8ve apait. It will, then, be advisable, generally, that, 
whichever voice announces the Subject., one of the other 
pair shall take the Answer : then, the fellow voice to that 
which took the Subject, will take the Subject an 8ve higher 
01 lower ; and, finally, the remaining voice will take the 
Answer., at the distance of an 8ve. Thus, fiequent oideis 
of entry •will be 


1, Bass. S. 

2 Tenor. A 

3 Alto. S 

4 Soprano. A 


1. Soprano. S 

2 Alto A 

3 Tenor S 

4. Bass A. 


1, Tenor. S. 

2 Alto. A. 

3. Sopiano. S 
4 Bass. A 


1 Alto. S 

2. Tenor. A 

3 Bass. S 

4. Sopiano A 


Sometimes, howevei, the Answer — i e the Subject trans- 
posed — is responded to by its own lepetition, an 8ve 
distant, prior to the recurrence of the Subject in its 
original key. Thus, No. 1 of Bach’s 48 opens as follows : 
1. Alto, S. 2. Soprano, A 3 Tenor, A. 4. Bass, S. 
It is geneially best for xhQ final entiy to be in an extreme 
part The Answer sometimes commences simultaneously 
with the last note of the Subject : sometimes immediately 
after its termination : sometimes a few notes are added, 
as a Codetta to the Subject, before the Answer commences. 
The Answer does not always commence at the same pair 
of the bar as the Subject ; but, geneially, accented notes 
are answered by accented, except in the Strettos , though 
not always by the same accent: e g t\i& fit st beat, in 
quadruple time, may be answeied at the third beat, &c. 
(See Figs. 337, 338, 340, &c,) 

391. During the successive entries of the Subject and 
Answer, the othei paits continue with counterpoints, in- 
veitible or not ; and this entiy of all the paits constitutes 
the Exposition (oi Repercussioii)^ exhibiting the mateiial 
of which the Fugue is to be formed. No notes of shorter 
length than those which are contained in the Exposition 
should appear in the Fugue, except when the Subject is 
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treated by Di'ininution^ or when a new Subject is an- 
nounced in the couise of the Fugue (§ 395). 

392. A short Episode or Codetta^ generally, though 
not always, follows the Exposition, one oi moie of the 
paits being silent, while the otheis woik, imitatively, 
leading to the Counter-exposition, — (ttal. RivoUo )^ — 
sometimes tertned the Inversion of the Fugue, or of the 
Exposition. This consists of the successive announce- 
ment of the Answer and Subject, in ditferent oidcr fiom 
that of the Exposition ^ the paits which, in that, took the 
Subject, taking, in this, the Answer, and vice versa : the 
Answer, in fact, being treated as Subject, and being 
lesponded to by the Subject. 

Tins is an interesting feature in tbe Fugue ; but it does not enter 
into all Fugues, thougb, generally, in whole or in part, into tlioso ot 
considerable development. Frequently, Strettos aie here intioduccd, 
abhreviatmg the length of the Counter-exposition^ in comparifauii 
with that of the Bxposxtion, 

393. Aftei the Counter-exposition frequently follov s 
an imitational Episode, often of a sequential foiiii, effecting 
a Modulation, The Modulations, m a Fugue, siioiikl 
geneially be into attendant keys : i emote Modulations 
are unsuited to the dignified chaiacter of the composition. 
A grand exception, however, may be noted in HaiKld’s 
Fugue in E Minor, Suite lY , vol. 1. 

If the Fugue he m the Major mode, the finst Modulation will 
generally be to the Dominant . after that, to one or more of tho 
attendant Minor keys then, probably, back to the original ke}', 
with, possibly, a brief modulation to the Sub-dominant, towards tlu* 
close. If the Fugue be in the Mmor mode, tho first Modulation is 
generally mto the Relative Major then into tho Dominant Minor, 
and, thiough other Relative keys, hack to the original key. But no 
invariable x ule can be given (though some treatises offer verj’- precise 
ones) : the study of good models must guide the student. All these 
Modulations should be conducted in connection with imitations, and 
workings of the Subject Thus, for instance, if tho Subject, oi 
Answer, be imitated m some other inteival than the -ith or dth, a 
Modulation can be effectively introduced 

For, in the course of the Fugue, it is not alwaj'^s ncccssaiy <<» 
answer the Subject in the 5th or 4th, Moreover, the Answer may 
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be treated as Subject, and imitated m tbe 6tb or 4tb, thus effecting a 
Modulation. 

394. The Subject need not, as has aheady been seen, 
be always given m its entirety, a shoit portion of it may 
be taken and woiked by imitation in vanous inteivals : 
such short portion being termed an Attacco ; frequently 
worked by free imitation. Fugues consisting principally 
of such workings aie termed Fugues hy Imitation, as dis- 
tinguished fioin Strict Fugues. 

Thus, by means of these various imitational devices, — Augmenta- 
tion, Diminution, Inveuso movement, Strettos, -vvoikingsof poitionsof 
the Subject, or Counter-subject, &c , — themteiest is to be sustained 
Short Canons aro fioquently intioduced in tho course of the Fugue 
(See Handers Fugues in D Jlmoi and Fjf Minor, Suites III and 
VI., vol 1 ) Few Fugues include all of these devices all Fugues 
contain some. Some Subjects lend themselves better to one kind of 
contrivance than to another 

395. In the course of a long Fugue a Second Subject 
is often intioduced, which is woiked independently, on 
the same principles as though it were a fiist Subject. It 
should be contrasted in character and form to the first 
Subject ; but it is most desirable that it should be so 
constructed as to be susceptible of being afterwards com- 
bined with the first Subject, furnishing a new Counter- 
point to that Subject. Sometimes moie than one new 
Subject is thus introduced One of the finest examples 
is furnished by Bach’s Fugue in C|; Minor, No. 4 of the 
48 : altogether one of the noblest of all musical composi- 
tions. In it the three Subjects in Fig. 352 (a, h, c) are 
successively announced and separately woiked ; and after- 
wards combined, as at (<^). 

396. Towards the end of a Fugue, a Fedal-jpoint (§ 
237) IS often introduced : frequently two such points, 
one on the Dominant, the other on the Tonic. The 
Dominant Pedal in that case must always p'ecede, not 
■follow, the Tonic Pedal ; its effect being to awaken ex- 
pectancy of the close, by iis delay of the Tonic harmony. 
The effect and purpose of the Tonic Pedal being to con- 
firm and deepen the impression of the close in the key : 
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Pig 352 (a) 1st Sub]ect 


(6) 2n<i Subject. 


(c) 3id Subject 
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this being still fuither effected, fieqiiently, by a Plagal 
Cadence,^ towards the close of, or sometimes introducing, a 
Tonic Pedal-point. On these Pedal-notes, Strettos and 
other imitations should be introduced, to intensify the 
inteiest as much as possible. 

397. In the construction of a Fugue, the following 
general rules should be observed. 

(1 ) No passage oi point should be repeated in the 
same form and key. 

Thus, if the Subject and Answer occur successively, they must 
appear in different parts, on recurrence, with different .superposition 
of the counterpoints, &:c Should the same Stretto occur twice, it 
must be with inversion of the part.s, or with different accompanying 
counterpoint, &:c. A complete command of contiapnntal lesouices 
is therefore necessary 

(2.) No two Episodes should be formed from the 
same section of the Subject or Countei -subject, unless 
with diffeient contiapuntal treatment. There ate good 
examples to the contrary, however. 

(3 ) After any part has rested foi a bar or more, its 
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re-entiy must be by tlie announcement of the Subject or 
Counter-subject, or with some irnitational artifice. More- 
over, every entry of the Subject is moie effective, pre- 
ceded by a lest ; but this is not invariable 

(4.) The interest should increase as the Fugue ad- 
vances. Therefoie, the most elaborate woi kings, and the 
most ingenious contrapuntal artifices, must be introduced 
latest in the composition And, if a vauety of Strettos 
be practicable, they should bo closer and closer, — the 
closest occuiring towaids the end. 

(5.) The Subject and Answer should appear as much 
in the irni&r as in the extreme parts. In genuine contra- 
puntal, and especially in fugal wilting, tbeie are no siih- 
orcUnate parts. 

(6.) Perfect Cadences should be avoided in the course 
of a Fugue, except at the close of important sections, and 
in keys to which a Modulation has been made, but which 
are about to be quitted ; and this quittance should be 
marked by an entry of the Subject. 

The student will denve great advantage from the use of Wesley 
and Horn’s edition of J S Bach’s Das Wohltemperirte Klavier ; 
as cenam marks (fully explained in the Preface) are therein used, to 
indicate the entries of the Subject and Answer in various ways, 
which will much assist in the analysis of the Fugues . the best of all 
ways of studying when intelligently pursued. 

In Bach’s Art of Fuffue, abundant illustiation is given of the 
various methods of construction, and of the ways in which one Sub- 
ject may be treated and combined wuth other Subjects. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

FORM IN COMPOSITION. 

398. A NUMBER of musical ideas pioperly following 
one another, and linked together so as to form a connected 
whole, constitute a Movement. 

Thus, a Sonata, in the modern sense of the tenn, is a 
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work for one or for two instruments, in several movements ; 
— usually three or four. ISIany old Sonatas had only 
two, and, in some cases, only one. When the work is for 
more than two instuiments, it usually is named accord- 
ingly, — a Tno, Qiiantet^ &c. ; the Sonata /orm, however, 
being retained. When it is for an Orchestra^ it is termed 
a Symphony (^Sinfoma) • a Symphony, therefore, being, in 
fact, a Sonata for a hand. Such woiks were formerly 
termed Concertos • a teim now applied only to woiks for 
one principal instrument, — (or, sometimes two, three, or 
even four,) — with orchestial accompaniment. In these, 
the Sonata form is extended. When a Concerto is for moio 
than one principal instiument, it is sometimes termed a 
Concertante ^ 

Smte de pieces, and Pattita^weia terms apjdicd to the Sonata m 
its earlier foims In those, the movonients veie genoially all m the 
same key: m the modem Sonata, theyaio gonoially m diiieient, but 
more or less related keys , or, at least, one movement is in a diherent 
key from the others. The fast and last movements invariably have 
the same Tonic , though the one may be m the j^linoi and the other 
mth-dMajo^ mode This Tonic gives ih-c lep-nanie to the Sonata, 
as Sonata in 0, Sea 

399. Besides tbe Canonic and tho Fugal, there aie 
two pimcipaiybi'TOS of instrumental Movement : the Move- 
ment of Continuity, or Development ; and tbe Movement 
of Episode. An Episodical Movement may include some 
development; and both forms of movement may include 
passages of Canonic or Fagal structure. 

400. The First Movement of a Sonata is generally a 
Movement oi Deielopment : sometimes preceded by an In- 
troduction, tbe form of which is not fixed 

The first movements of some Sonatas are not in this form : e. g. 
Beethoven's Op 26, Op. 27, Kos. 1 and 2, &c. But it is the most 
usual form of first mo'^ment. 

401. This form of movement opens with a clearly db- 


1 By concerted music is meant musio in pai ts which ai o of 
equal importance • contr apimtal, as distinguished from ari'om- 
panied melody See § 397, p 242 (5): also under Math hjal" m 
Glossary. 


U 
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fined Subject, in the principal key. Supposing ifc to be 
in a Majoi' key, after the Subject some passages, either de- 
rived in the way of short development from the Subject, 
or quite new, lead, by a Modulation, to the Dominant 
Major ; in which a Second Subject, cleaily defined, con- 
tiasted,but in keeping with the First Subject, \b announced. 
After this, passages of a free kind, shoit subjects or 
phrases, <feG , lead to a close in the Dominant at the first 
Double-bar The whole of this, the First Part of the 
Movement, is geneially repeated ; as it contains the 
material afterwaids to be worked or developed, and it is 
supposed that the listener should have the principal ideas 
impressed on his mind, before hearing them developed. 

Up to this point there will only be two principal 
keys dwelt in : the Tonic and the Dominant. Other 
keys may be briefly touched, however. And, in this first 
part, there is little development of the ideas , that being 
reserved for the Second Part of the Movement, which com- 
mences aftei the Double-bar. 

In this Second Part, occasionally some entirety new 
matter is introduced, — perhaps episodically ; but, genei- 
ally, this division of the Movement consists entirely, or 
neaily so, of the development of the ideas contained in 
the Fust Part. The Movement being (as has been 
assumed) in the Major key, the Second Part will gener- 
ally be piincipally in one or more of the attendant Minor 
keys, or in keys nearly connected with them. Sometimes 
Extraneous Modulation is introduced. The development 
or working of the ideas may be of vaiious kinds, accord- 
ing to the nature of the different Subjects, &;c. It may 
he contrapuntal, — which includes the imitational, of all 
kinds : or ornamental, — the embellishment or varying of 
the Subjects (§ 369). The Subjects may be brought 
together, which were announced separately m the First 
Part • or presented with different harmonies : or inverted , — 
L e. treated by Double Counterpoint : or worked in frag- 
ments, or by prolongation, &c &o. In short, all the learn- 
ing, skill, and fancy, of the composer may here be brought 
into requisition. The weakest device in a second part is 
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the mere presentation of the Subjects in adiffeient key 
from the first pn.it, without any such new treciiinent as 
presents them in any different aspect, or develops their 
resources (see §§ 247, 248). The assiduous study of the 
best models is the only way of leaining how to construct 
this important part of the Movement. 

The Second Pait should ultimately lead back to the 
original key, in order to the Recapitulation, inaiked by the 
return to the Fust Subject. Tins third division of the 
movement is mainly, as its name implies, a repetition, 
with vaiying changes, of the Fust Pait ; but, instead of a 
Modulation to the Dominant, the passages are so con- 
trived that the Second Subj'ect appears in the Tonic, in 
which key the Movement will continue with little excep- 
tion to the end. Frequently, — especially ni an extended 
movement, a Coda will be added , — summing up, as it 
weie, in some cases, the material of the Movement, with, 
perhaps, abridged workings, after the inannei of a Strettn 
(§ 387). 

If the Movement be in a Minor key, the Second Sub- 
ject IS generally in the Relative Major, in which key the 
First Pait will end* sometimes in the Dominant Minoi . 
In no case must any poition of the Second Part (except 
its commencement) be in the key whicn has been Motlu- 
lated to in the First Pai t, (See § 353 ) 

This brief sketch of the outhrie of a Movement of Continuity 
*will serve the student’s pm pose in attemptmg to analyze the con- 
cise movements of Haydn, Mozart, &c In later times, as the length 
of movements has been mcreased, more than two principal subjects 
are often introduced, as in Beethoven’s Sjunphonies, and many ot 
his Sonatas : e g the Sonata Pastorale, Op 28, «Scc But the geneial 
construction of the Movement remains the same. 

402. As a specimen of this foim of Movement, the 
Sonata by Mozart, of which the opening is given in Fig. 
353, may be taken. The student is advised to obtain it, 
and examine it in connection with the following remarks 

The first section of the Subject consists of four bars, ending on 
the Dominant. Then the first phrase (given above) is inveited, and 
a Perfect Cadence made m the Tonic. A passage succeeds, formed 
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from tlie first five notes of the Subject , extending for eight bars and 
a half. The first phrase of the Subject is then taken tor the com- 
mencement of a passag'e of Modulation, of some extent, leading to the 
Second Subject, in F, the Dominant, co mm encing as m Fig. 354, — re- 


Fig 354. 



semblmg the first Subject more than is usual The first section of 
four bars includes two phrases the second section, by a prolongation 
of its second phrase, consists of three bars (besides its commencing 
fraction) , this prolonged ihythm (see §359) breakmg the formality. 
Then follows a florid passage of eleven bars, endmg with a shake, 
and succeeded by a Codetta of five bars formed from the same open- 
ing notes as had previously done service, quite differently used, how- 
ever. Thus the First Part closes 

After the Double-bar the final chords of the First Part are 
echoed, so to speak ; but on the Dominant to G Minor, — the -telatiie 
to the original key. The first phrase of the first Subject is then 
taken in the bass, in the new key, with a new flond accompaniment 
above it,— extended to form a phrase of thiee bars^ varymg the 
rhythm. This is inverted in C Minor, with slight alteration ; and 
then worked, for some time, passing rapidly through various keys, 
leading to D Minor, — (the relative to the Dominant). The opening 
few notes are agam used, on a Dominant Pedal (Fig. 35^ ; and, by 


Fig 355. 
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V'jjjisodical Movpmpiit ; the R(mLlo. 

an enharmonic chang-o of the notation of the Diminished 7’th in D 
Minoi, to one on the accidentally raised Snb-duniinant of the oiiginal 
{^§ 19t5, 348), the letnm to that key, and the hi at Subject, 
easilj effected, (Fig- 356) The substance of the First Pait is then 



recapitulated with little alteiatiun, but such as is necessary to keep 
in the key. 

The Second Fa) in this Movement, is mainly built upon the 
first Subject, treated in Double Counterpoint, and with Modulation. 
Other manners of woiking may be discovered m other W'orks, by the 
student’s oivn analysis 

403. An EpisoL'ICAL Movement may be of the simplest 
foim, containing only one Episode . a Movement within a 
Movement, with little oi no development 

Many sloxo Movements of Sonatas, &c , are of this form Many, 
however, are Movonents of Coniviuity. e g those of Beetho\en’s 
Sonatas, Op 10, Is'o 3, Op 22 (a very fine example), &c. Some- 
times the foiTU of a Moi'ement of Oontxnuity is adopted, hut wnthout 
the developme)it, — -the Second Pait, — as m the Slow Movements of 
Beethoven’s Sonatas, Op 2, No 1 , Op 10, No 1, &c. 

Of the Simple Episodical Movement^ the slow mo\ements of 
Beethoven’s Sonata Fatetica, Op 13 , Sonata FastoralOy Op 28, and 
Sonata, Op. 79, may be cited as examples. That of Op. 28, for in_ 
stance, has a complete division, mth its o^vn second part, in D 
Minor then a complete division, — the Episode, — m E Majo) , like- 
wise with its own second part then the lecapitulation of the Minor 
division, with embellishments , and then a Coda, ivith reminiscences 
of both divisions. 

404. The moie extended Movement of JEpisode, how- 
evei, contains more than one Episode, and is teiraed a 
Hondo : coming round to the Subject after each Episode. 

This is a frequent form for the last Movement of a Sonata, &c. : 
e g. Beethoven’s Sonatas, Op. 2, Nos. 2 & 3 , Op 7, Op 10, No 3, 
&c. Sometimes, however, the Finale of a Sonata is in the toim of u 
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Movement of Development : e. g. Beethoven’s Sonatas, Op. 10, No» 
1 , Op 27, No 2 (commonly called the Moonhght”)^ &c. 

The Hondo of the Sonata Op. 22 may be taken as an example of 
an Episodical Movement It commences vnth a complete Subject, 
m Bb, of eighteen bars extent ; Eig. 357. Then follows episodical 



matter of a di\ ersitied character , at first very marked (Fig 35 S) , — 



a IfoHvo (oi short Subject), which is worked later in the Movement , 
then a florid passage , followed by a passage of imitation, formed 
from the Subject, to which it leads back. After this, the Motzvo 
above noticed is taken in Hb Minor, loading to a contrasted Episode 
in F Mmor, To this, the Motivo is made to serve as second part, or 
short Episode, with imitational working (Fig. 359) , followed by the 


Fxg 359 



original figure of the Episode, m Bb Mmor, for eight bars (Fig. 360). 


Fig 360 



Then, by a short passage, — Conduit, —hxult on the openmg of the 
Subject, it is again returned to this time, however, in an inner 
part, aooompatued in 6ths and 3rds below, and lightly above ; after- 
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wardib varied, m tte upper part Then recurs the fiist episodical 
matter, so vaiied as to lead, charaungly, to the first Subject in the 
8iib-domtnant ^ — Eb Major, — ^soon to he quitted, howvei, for the 
original Tonic, wth the Subject again varied, in tiiplets. The 
Movement closes with a Coda^ suggested by the above-noted Moti\ o 
(Fig 361) ; terminating vith a Codetta^ built, imitationally, on the 
opening of the first Subject. 



Sometimes one of the Episodes m a Rondo is of the character of 
d$velopment : woihng the Subject or Subjects. In this case, several 
keys may be passed through 

The diffeiont Episodes in a Rondo should not be in the same key, 
either as one another, or as the first Subject If the Subject be in a 
Majoy key, one, at least, of the Episodes should bo in a Mmor key, 
and Vice vey&d 

405 The Minuet and Trio, included in many Sona- 
tas, Symphonies, &c., furnish an example of the union 
of the concisely developed movement with the Episodical 
form. The Minuet, an old, rather slow, dance movement, 
is of very concise structuie, — a Movement of Continuity 
in miniature, — the second part being of the natuie of 
biief development. The Trio, or Second Minuet^ as it was 
formerly called, is of similar stiuctuie, but contiasted 
with the fiist ; and is followed by the recapitulation of 
that fiist ; serving thus as an Episode in the Movement. 
Beautiful examples occur in Haydn’s and Mozart’s Sym- 
phonies ; and in Beethoven’s Sonatas : e, g. Op. 2, No. 
1 ; Op 10, No. 3 j Op 22 , Op 31, No. 3, &c. 

The term Ti'io was piobably applied to the Second Mmuet ou 
account of its having been oiigmally in thiee parts, for three in- 
struments of the band 

The old Ml meet has given place, in modern compositions, to the 
Scheuzo . a term meaning simply a playful movement, and applied 
either to a movement m Triple time, of quicker pace than a Minuet ^ 
or to a playful movement in any other time . frequently in I- 

406 In some Sonatas, &c., one of the Movements is 
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a Theme with Variations. A Variation may consist 
vSimp]}’- of an enibellishinent of the Theme : its dispersion 
into Aipeggios, &c. — Or it may be the piesentation of 
the Theme under different aspects : diffeiently harmonized, 
or taken as an inner, or as the lowest pait; or with con- 
trapuntal treatment. Oi it may consist of quite different 
melodic forms, consti acted upon the same harmonic pro- 
gressions as the Theme. 

The hrst style of Vaiiation is the easiest to construct , and is that 
principally adopted in the Variations of Herz, and similar writers. 
The comparative facility with which Vaiiations of this kind may he 
written has caused a large number of inferior writers to adopt tbig 
Kt-v lo and this, with the flmismess so often characteristic of such 
Vanations, has brought Variations into some disrepute But, written 
in the othei stylos, they affoid abundant opportunity for manifesting 
the skill of a composer , and, more than skill, his feeling for har- 
mony or melody, and the extent to which it is suggestive to him of 
different foims of presentation. Fine examples of Variations are 
found in the works of Mozart, Hummel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn. 
Bach’s inimitable 30 Variations have been before alluded to (§ 373). 

407. Theie are various free kinds of Instiumental 
Movement, such as the Fantasia, the Capricoio, &c., 
which do not necessarily range themselves under either 
of the forms which have been described. The names 
are arbitiaiy, and aie given to compositions in which 
the compose! has given fiee play to his fancy, not 
holding himself stiictly amenable to the laws of ^rm , 
01 , lather, not binding himself to confoim to these models. 
But, except in Fantasia, a well-tiained composer generally 
does, as a mattei of fact, construct even his fugitive and 
lighter effusions on one oi other of the plans that have 
been sketched. And, even in the Fantasia, a good com- 
poser does not rhapsodize. To wiite a fine Fantasia is 
not to give way to the vagaries of a disordeied imagina- 
tion. A tiue composer always keeps his fancy under 
contiol, legulating it by his knowledge ; and, when most 
unfetleied, and least foimal, still exhibits design , — unity 
of puipose. Mozait’s Fantasia m C Minor is an example. 

Modem opeiatic Fantasias^ Fots-poums, &c , are simply sue* 
cessions of Melodies, strung togethe?', rather than constructed move* 
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meats (sec § 398). A daagoiouh teudeaej lias set ia, act to conUncct 
new forms of aioveaioat, but to lepudiate all form as cou\eational 
aad arbitral y. The matter cannot bcio be aigued, but the young 
composer who uubhes to write solid and enduring music, is cautioned 
against yielding to any such seductno notions. impijmg 

design ^ — (§ 139), not Jor malitij, m ebsential to a true Muik of ait 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


VOICES AND INSTRUMENTS. 


Voices. 


408 There aie two piincipal kinds of voice of women 
and cbildien . Soprano, or Treble ; and Alto, or Con- 
tralto Similarly, theie are two piiiicipal kinds of 
voice of men Tenor, and Bass. There is also a medium 
voice, in both cases : the Mezzo-Soprano, and the Bari- 
tone, or Barytone. (See §§ 7, 250.) 

The aver age compass of each of these voices is shoum m Fig. 362, 


Fig 362. Bautono 


Tenor. Alto Mezzo-Soprano Sopiano 

ht 




m 


But, while many individual voices can exceed these compasses, either 
above or below the limits heie given, the majority, e.specially of \m- 
trained voices, can with difficulty take the entire range, — ^theextreme 
notes,— even of these compasses In Chor al writing it is desirable 
to keep, geneially, within the limits of the staves, as here given, 
avoiding the use of Ledger lines. Few Tenors wull, with certainty 
or effect, take the low C. Few Altos will take the low F though 
when that part is sung by men^ — Cotintcr ^Tenors (see § 7), — 
that note may be taken. Solo Tenor and Soprano singers will ex- 
ceed the altitude here specified. 

The Mezzo-Sopiano part is now generally written, at least in 
this country, in the Tr eble Stave not on the Mezzo-Sopr ano Stave 
proper, as heie given (See Foot-note, p 258.) 
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Voices and Instruments. 


409. In all voices theie is a break between the lower 
and higher notes, dividing the two registers (as they are 
termed) of the voice 'I’he lower register is termed the 
chest-voice {voce di i^etto') : the higher legister is termed 
the head-voice {voce di testa'), or Falsetto The cause of 
this bleak, evidenced by a difference of quality, has not 
been conclusively determined.' The linking of the two 
registers, so as to modify — disguise — the effect of the 
break, is one of the various ends sought in the cultivation 
of the voice There is also, accoiding to many author- 
ities, a medium rogistei 

The character of a voice, as Soprano, Alto, &c , is determined, 
not by the range of notes that it can produce, but by those which 
have the best quality, and which can be produced and sustamed 
with the greatest ease, — the least fatigue The Falsetto has not the 
power and fulness of the ohest-voxce The middle notes of a voice 
are generally the best ; but, by cultivation, very good notes may be 
obtained from the extremes, — as from the high notes of Soprano and 
Tenoi voices. 


Musical Instruments. 

410. Musical instiuments are of thiee principal classes : 
— (1.) Stringed instruments : (2) Wind instruments: (3.) 
Instruments of Percussion. 

Of Stringed instruments tlieie are three kinds : — {a ) 
those struck with a hammer, as the Pianoforte {strictly 
speaking, theiefore, instiuments of peicussion) : {b.) 
those performed on hj friction with a boio, as the Violin, 
&c. : (c) plectral instiuments, the stiings being plucked 
by fingers , as the Guitar, Haip, &c 

In some old plectral mstruments, plectra of wood, metal, or other 
substances were used, as with the old Zither. The Violin, and 
other bowed mstruments, are sometimes played on plectrally [pizzi- 
cato ) . 

Of wind instruments there are two kinds • — («.) those 
with a key-boaid, the wind being supplied from a bellows, 
as the Organ, &c. : (&.) those in which it is supplied by 

^ See, however, Marshall’s Outlines of Physiology, voL I. pp 
263 , 264 . 
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The Pianoforte. 

the breath of the performer. Of those latter, some are of 
brass., as the Horn, Trumpet, &c. ; and others of wood^ as 
the Flute, Oboe, &c. ; sometimes made of other substances, 
however, there being Flutes of silver, &c. Some of these 
aie blown tbiough vibiating reeds., or tongues (literal 
reeds having, doubtless, been originally used) ; others 
simply through oiifices m tlie instiument itself. The 
quality of tone, — timbre^ — of loed instruments is distinct 
from that of oj)en as the Flute.* 

411. The Pianoforte, too well known to need descrip- 
tion, was pieceded by othei stringed instruments with a 
key-board ; but the keys acted, not on hammers, strihmr/ 
the strings, but on jachs^ with quills, or other -plectra, 
which twanged the strings. These weie the Clavicy- 
therium, or keyed-cithera, or zither : tlie Clavichord, or 
Clarichord . the 'Virginal (possibly so called because 
used by nuns to accompany hymns to the Virgin) • the 
Spinet, (from Sp)}na, a thoin or quill) ; and the Haipsi- 
chord (in shape, like a grand Pianoforte), also teimed 
Clavier, Clavecin, Clavicembalo, Giavicemhalo (abbr. Cem- 
balo'), Flugel. These vanous instiuments differed in shape, 
and in details; but the general piinciple was the same. 
Some Haipsicliords had two rows of keys, acting upon 
two sets of strings, and weie called Douhle-Harpsichoi'ds. 
(See Bach’s 30 Variations, many of which lequire two 
rows of keys for their peiformance.) The Harpsichord 
had originally two strings m unison, and one in 8ve, for 
each note. Subsequently a third unison was substituted 
for the 8ve string. 

The Fianofo) te (see § 37) was first constructed about the middle 
of last century ; but did not at once displace its precursors They 
were superseded gradually, as tbe supenoiity of the new msti-ument 
became evident Many of the Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, &c., were 
written for the Harpsichord. 

412 The early Piaiiofoites were provided with Sor- 
dini (mutes), or Smorzatori, — small pieces of wood, tipped 
with cloth, which, by certain mechanism, under the con- 


^ See Tyndall on ^ound, p. 195. 
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The Violin. 


trol of the peifoimer, were caused to touch the stiings, to 
lessen the vibiation. Theiefoie, in old Pianoforte music, 
tlie terms con (with) sordini^ and senza (without) sordini 
are found. The dampers in modem Pianofoites effect a 
similar result, and fall on the stiings immediately after 
the hammer has stiuckthem. This may be averted, how- 
evei, by the use of the Hglit Pedal (commonly, but 
erroneously, called the loud Pedal), which raises the 
dampers. When con sordini is met with, then, the Pedal 
must not be used. When senza sordini occuis, the Pedal 
may be used, if the same harmony continues. Great ,]udg- 
ment is required foi its use. — The soft Pedal, which shifts 
the action or the keys, so that only one string of those in 
unison is stiuck, should never be used unless the woids 
mia corda (one string) occur, indicating that the com- 
poser desires a special effect. Its use is not the legiti- 
mate method of obtaining a genuine piano in tone , and 
its fiequent use puts the lustiument out of tune. 

413. The stringed instruments pei formed on with a 
how aie the Violin, the Viola, the Violoncello, and the 
Double-Bass. 

414 The Violin has four stiings, which aie tuned in 
fifths, as shown in Pig. 363 (a). The intei mediate sounds^ 


Fig: 363 


( 6 ): 


(a) 1st String 2nd String 3rd Stung 4th String 


and those higher than the fiist stiing, are (as on all these 
instiurnents) obtained by stopping the stiing with the 
linger, shoitenmg the length of the vibrating portion. 
In 01 dinary orchestial music it is not usual to write 
higher than G in altissimo (6) ; but the instiument 
can produce notes beyond this. 

In an ordinary orchestra there are two Violin parts, the 1st and 
2nd , both which are played, in unison, by a nnmbei of performers : 
doubled, that is. All the stringed instrnment parts are thus doubled , 
but not the wind instruments. 
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415. The Viola. (Viola di Bracdo^ resting on the 
arm), also termed the Alto (its part being wiitten in the 
Alto Stave), and the Tenor (as it takes the Tenor part in 
the harmony of a Quaitet), has four stiings, tuned as in 
Fig. 364 (a) ; being a 5th below the Violin. It is not 


Fig- riC4 




usual to wiite for it beyond E (5). Its high notes are of 
thin quality. 

There was formerly an. instrument of the same kind, the Viola d' 
Amore, with seven f) etfed , of a soft, but feeble tone Trct^ 

were pieces of viie placed on the finger- boaid, to indicate the 
places for the fingeis to stop the stimgs 

There was also a Vtola di To done, or Bmitono, with seven 
stimgs of catgut, and sixteen or more of steel, for which Haydn 
wrote 175 pieces. Also, a Viola Fomj^osa, with five stiangs, invented 
by J, S Bach. It was also called Viola di fagotto , and, in Ger- 
many, Bai yton. 

416. The ViOLONCF.LLO (Bas.s VioV) has four strings, 
tuned as in Fig. 365 (a). The higher notes on the 1st 


Fig 365 
(ft) 1st 




stiing (stopped) aie sometimes written in the Tenor 
stave ; sometimes in the Treble stave, an 8ve higher 
than the real sounds. In orchestral music, it is not usual 
to write higher than G (h.) 

A smaller instrument of the same kmd was formerly m use, 
termed the Viola di Gcmha {resting on the leg, as distinguished 
from the Viola di Braccio ) . It had six, or sometimes seven strings. 

417. The Contra-basso, or Double-Bass (also termed 
Violone), is the largest of the stringed instruments ; and 
has three strings, in England, &c., tuned as in Fig. 366 
(a), the sounds being an 8ve lower than wiitten. Some- 
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Fig 366 
(a) 1st 

2nd. 

3rd 

(6) 1st 

2nd. 

3rd 

4tli 


1 C2 

HI- 

J_. 

jri — 
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times the 3rd stimg is tuned down to G. In Germany 
the instrument has four strings, tuned as at (5). 

In orchestral music, the Douhle-Ba&s part is written with the 
Violoncello pait {Cello e Basso ) ; the Double-Bass often merely 
doubling the Yioloncello part in the 8ve below, especially in full 
passages Sometimes the Violoncello plays without the Double-Bass, 
m light passages , and sometimes the two mstruments have inde- 
pendent parts, written m two staves, braced "When the Double- 
Bass IS to play in 8ves with the Violoncello, ‘ Col Cello ’ is often 
written, mstead of the notes or '■umsons ^ — not stiictly accurate, as 
tlie instruments play in 8ves. The Double-Bass strengthens the 
loivest part, like the pedals on an Organ, when not playing an in- 
dependent pait. 

418. Of Plectral instruments, the only one now in 
common use is the Harp, which is too well known for any 
detailed description to be needed. Its natural key is Cb. 
The Harp now used is the Douhle-action Hmp ; the sharp- 
ening of the pitch of the strings being effected by the 
Pedals^ winch can inflect them one or two semitones. 

.419. No adequate description of the Organ can be 
given within brief limits. Suffice it to say that it con- 
sists of a number of pipes, some of wood, and others of 
metal, from 32 feet to | ot an inch m length. The air is 
supplied fiom a bellows In a large organ there are 
three (or even foiii or five) sets of keys for the fingeis, 
termed the Manuals; and anothei set for the feet, termed 
the Pedals. Each set of keys acts upon a different range 
of pipes ; so that an organ with three rows of Manuals, 
and a low of Pedals, is, in fact, four organs, enclosed 
(usually) m one case. Moreover, each set of Manuals 
acts upon a numbei of sets, or registers^ of pipes, of various 
qualities, each senes of pipes being termed a Stop; the 
stops being opened to the action of the key-board by 
means of the Draw-stops (commonly called stops') at the 
sides of the Manuals. 

In an organ with three rows of keys, the middle low 
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acts upon that which is termed the G-REAT Orgvn, — the 
most poweiM : the uiyper row acts upon the Swell Organ, 
— the volume of sound being susceptible of increase by 
the opening (by means of a pedal) of the case in which 
the pipes aie contained, which opens like a Venetian 
blind, and is teiined the Veneiian Swell: the lower row ol 
keys acts upon the Cnom Org vn, adapted foi accompany- 
ing voices. These rows may be combined, by means of 
couj)lers. The Pedals act upon the Pedal Organ : m 
some small organs, hoivever, having no such separate set 
of pipes, they act upon the Manuals of the Great Ch'fjan ^ 
420 The Harmonium is an instrument with a key- 
boaid and a bellows; the sound being pioduced by the 
vibrations of o, free metalliG reed; i. e an clastic tongue, 
fixed in a plate, with one end free, which, when a current 
of air is impelled against it, yields to that cuirent , and, 
returning hy its own elasticity, a rapid succession of puffs 
of ail is the icsult, producing a musical sound (§ 1)^ 

421. The Flute now used is teiined the Flauto ira- 
vpvso, as distinguished from the foiraer kind, teimed the 
FliUe-d-hec ; which was played long -ways, instead of cross- 
ways, and, as its name implies, had a inouth-ptece : it was 
also termed the English Flute, that in piescnt use being 
termed the German Flute It is made of box-wood, ebony, 
silver, &c. Its compass is shown in Fig. 367, hut it is 

Pig 307. Sva. 

-0- 

TJ - 0 . 

not advisable to wiite for its highest notes, very frequently, 
in oichestial music. 

Theie is also a smaller Flute, termed the Piccolo, or 
Octave Flute, which plays an 8ve higher than the notes 
written Its lowest note is D on the 4th line. It is very 
shrill, and is used as an ^tra instrument for special effects. 

1 For complete information, see Hopkins and Eimbault’s “ The 
Oigan, its Sistoiy and Construction ” 

* See Tyndall on Sound, chap. v. 
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Other Flutes are used in. mzhtary hands, hut not in ordinary 
conceit orchestias. This remark applies likewise to other wind 
instruments. 

422. The Oboe or Hautboy (foimeily teimed the 
Waytes or Waits ^ — the watchmen who piped the night 
hours on it being called waits) is an instrument of wood, 
with a double vibrating reed. Its compass is shown in 
Fig. 368, but the lowest Btj and the highest notes (above 


Fig 308 JCI . 



C) are somewhat hazardous, the latter, moreover, being 
of rather unpleasantly shrill effect. The tones of the in- 
strument aie of pieicing quality ; and passages aie often 
written for it in 8ve with the Flute, which softens the 
effect. 

The COTINO INGLESE {English Horn or Vox Humana) 
is almost obsolete. It is a kind oi Alto Ohoe. The part 
is written within the same compass as that of the Oboe 
(Fig. 368), but the real sounds aie a perfect 5th lower 
than written. Thus, the passage written as at Fig. 369 
(a) would sound as at (h) 



423. The Clarionet (or ClaHnet) is an instrument 
of wood or silver, &c., with a single reed; of somewhat 
similar form to the Oboe, but of more mellow tone, and 
considerably greater compass. 

The difSculties of producing the semitones upon the 
Clarionet are such, that different Clarionets are used for 
diffeient keys. Theie are three in use in ordinary orches- 
tras, viz : the C Clarionet for the natural key: the B\> 
Clarionet for flat keys ; and the A Clarionet for sharp keys. 
But the mechanism is the same on all, the pitch, or dia> 
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pason ^ — range of sounds, — ^being different. Thus, the 
note at Fig. 370 (a) will on the C Clarionet sound as 
Fig.sro. (a) (6) (c) 


written ; on the Bb Clarionet as at (&) ; and on the A 
Claiionet as at (c). Therefore, the part foi the Bb Clari- 
onet IS written a tone higher than it is intended to sound ; 
and that for the A Claiionet, a minor 3rd higher. And 
the Clarionet to he used is indicated by the composer at 
the commencement. Thus, if the passage at Fig. 371 (a) 
Fig 371 (a) 



be desiied, it would be written as at (6), and ‘ Clarionet 
in B\> ’ indicated. If the passage is desiied in F, as at 
(6), the Bb Clarionet will still be used, and the passage 
written in G. If the passage at Fig. 372 (a) be desired, 



it is written as at (6), and ‘ Clarionet in A ’ indicated. The 
compass of the Clarionet is shown in Fig. 373 (a, c) ; 
the notes in (&, c) giving the real sounds when written as 
at (o). The highest note is only advisable in a Cadenza 
(§ 126), or, occasionally, in a Concerto (§ 398), in which 
the capabilities and compass of the instrument are to be 
16 
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C Clarionet Bb Clarionet A Claiionefc. Como di Bassotto. 


exhibited. Indeed, the notes above G m altissimo (§ 8) 
are not effective, and in oichestial music it is not 
desirable to write above F. 

There is also a Bass Clarionet in Bb, an 8ve lower in 
compass than the oidinary Bb Clarionet, the lower octave 
of which is veiy effective. 

The CoEi^o Bi Bassetto in F, or Basset-Hobn, is a 
kind of Baritone Clarionet. Its compass is shown at (d ) ; 
but the sounds are a Perfect hih lower than written : F for 
C, whence its designation. 

424. The Bassoon (or Fagotto, fiom its supposed le- 
semblance in appeal ance to a bundle of faggots) is the 
Bass instrument among wind instruments of wood, used 
In an oidinary orchestia; and is, by some, termed the 
Bass Ohoe. Its compass is shown in Fig. 374 , but it is 
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not desirable to write above Bb, m orchestral music. Its 
medium notes are the best in quality. It is a double- 
reed instiument. 

There is a smaller Bassoon (Basson-quinte), which is, 
in compass, a 5th higher than the ordinary Bassoon, and 
the part for which is written a 5th lower than the real 
sounds ; but it is little used, at least in England. 

The Double-Bassoon (Contba-Fagotto, or Fagottone) 
is an 8ve lower than the ordinary Bassoon, bearing the 
same relation to it that the Double-Bass does to the 
Violoncello (§ 417). 
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425. The French Horn (Coeno), now commonly 
termed tl^e Morn ^ — the Englibh Horn being’ little used, 
and the Fioncli Horn being that geneially used in orches- 
tras, — IS a brass instiument (doubtless ouQinalhj con- 
sisting liteially of an aimnars hoin) ot a cuived foirn It 
pioduces, iiatuially, simply the haiiuuiiic notes (see § 
86), as shown in Fig. 375. J3y the mseition of the hand, 



howeveij in the bell of the instiument, the iuteimediatu 
notes, sJiut-noies, can be pioduced. Its uatiiial key, as 
shown, is 0 , and its pait is altuiys wnlteti m O. It can 
play in other keys, howe\ei, by cmahs being tcmporaiily 
added to it, ■which change its pitch , and the composer 
indicates what key the Homs aieto play in, — what ciook 
is to bo used, — by the teim ‘ Coriii in C',’ ‘ Corm mD^ &c. 
If the natural lioin, in G, bo used, the notes wnli be an 
8ve lowei than wiitten. On otlni Hums, hovvevei, as in 
Hj Eb, &c , the ical sounds will be a 7th, a 6tb, Lc., 
lower. Thus, the passage wiitton at Fig 37G (a) will 


Fig 876 

(a) Written 


Coini in D 

(c) ^ -£?- -g- (d) Corni m E7 

SI 
-n- r 


(e) Comi in F. (/) Conn m G-. (ff) Conn m Bb, Altu, 
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sound as at (5, c, c?), &c., according to wliich Horns are 
specified. There are Horns in aI? bass, bass, Bb bass, 
BH, C, Db, DH, Eb, EH, F, ab, ay, Ab alto, ah alto, and 
Bb alto. 

Horos are used in pairs in an orchestra, both performers playing- 
from the same book ; as is the case with the other wmd-instrnments 
already mentioned. In some csu&esfout Homs are used , — two pairs ; 
each pair being m the same key, but both pans not necessarily so 

426. The Trumpet (or Trorribo) is a biass (or silvei) 
instrument, of shrill tone; and, like the Horn, produces 
Mie Harmonic notes only, naturally ; the otheis, aitificially. 
The open notes aie most used , but, by means of modem 
contuvances, valves, &c., the inteimediate notes are ob- 
tained. The open notes mu-st be relied upon for power. The 
compass is the same as that of the Horn, but the notes 
do not sound lower than wntten ; those on the 0 Trum- 
pet (the natuial key of the in^rument) sounding as 
wiitten, and those on the other Trumpets higher than 
written : different crooks being used, as in the case of the 
Horn, There are Trumpets in all the keys. High Trum- 
pets are teimed Clarini. 

The lowest C is only produced by Trumpets m high keys, and 
the high notes only on Trumpets in low keys, except ivith difficulty 
and uncertainty. 

Latterly it has become very customary to use the Cornet-a-pis- 
tons in place of the Trumpet. There are Comets in various keys 
That in Bb coincides m pitch woth the Bb Clarionet ; and that in A 
with the A Clarionet , and these are wntten for in the same way as 
for the Clarionet (§ 423). Properly, the Cornet belongs to 'imlitary 
bands 

427. The Trombone is a brass instrument, with slides, 
shortening or lengthening its tube. Three kinds are in 
use : the Alto, the Tenor, and the JBass Trombone, of 
which the respective compasses are given in Fig. 377 


Fig 377. Alto * b£2. 

C«) zz: 

Tenor. 

®ass. L 

(c) 



-cr 

^ Pm- 

^bm- 
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The Serjpmtf O^pMcleide, etc. 

(or, 6, c). The notes included by the small black notes 
are, however, the safest. 

There is also a Double-Teombone, of deeper tone ; 
which, however, is but little used. 

428. The Serpent (named from its shape) is made of 
brass, or of wood, covered with leathei. Its compass is 
shown in Fig-. 378 (a) The three notes at (5) are of 
Fig 3TS. 

(a) (6) .n. 

BE 


bo- 

great prominence. The instrument seems to be almost 
superseded by the OpTiicleide. 

429 The Bass Ophicleide is a poweiful biass in- 
strument. The compass is shown m Fig. 379. There 

Pig 379 ho. 


bo- 

Bass Ophicleide 

are also Alto Ophicleides, but they are little used in 
ordinary orchestras. 

430. Several other brass instiuments, principally used 
in military bands, are occasionally used in oidinaiy 
oichestras, as the Bass-Tuba, the Euphonium, <&c. But 
the above specified are those m most common use. 

431. Of instruments of ptercusswn^ the principal are the 
Kettle-Drum, of which a pair are customarily used in 
the orchestia ; tuned, generally, to the Tome and Do- 
minant of the key. Generally, the Dominant a 4th below 
the Tonic is taken : sometimes, that a 5th above. Occa- 
sionally, the two Drums are tuned an 8ve apart : the 
Tonic and its 8ve ; sometimes at other intervals. It was 
customary to write the Drum part in C (Fig. 380, n), 
and indicate the key, — ‘ Timpani in jD, A,' &.q: ; but it 
is now very common to write the actual notes, as at (5). 
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The Side-Drum^ etc. 


Fig . 3S0. 

C«) (6) 


There is also the Side-Dbum QCaisse-roulante), the 
Big-Dbum or Bass-Drum (Orosse-Caisse^ Gran Tamhuro).^ 
used in large orchestras for special effect Also tlie 
Cymbals {CinelU : Piatti), — plates of metal; and the 
Triangle, of metal, the name of which is self-explanatory. 

432. The art of Instrumentation, or Scoring, neces- 
sitates not only the knowledge of the compass and capa- 
bilities of the vai’ions instruments, as very briefly sketched 
above, but also knowledge and judgment as to how to 
comhine and contrast them in a composition. This can be 
learned from no book, but by attentive study of the 
scores of the great masters, and attentive listening to 
performances of their works. 
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By far the largest number of mnsical words and 
phrases in common use are Italian. Few, in other lan- 
guages, have extended beyond the countries in which 
they originated. For these latter (of which there are 
many modern ones in German^ especially) a dictionary 
of the particular language would be requisite. Moreover, 
many words, both in Italian and in other languages, have 
no special meaning in their application to music, beyond 
their ordinary meaning. Many such words therefore are 
not included in the following G-lossary, which embraces, 
principally, words which are commonly to be met with in 
music published in all countries. It is not intended as a 
Cyclopaedia of that which is obsolete or rare (though con- 
taining some such terms), but mainty as a compendium, 
for reference^ of that which is in common use. 

It may be useful to remark that, in the Italian lan- 
guage, the affix ‘ issimo ’ augments the power of a word ? 
e. g. dolce, softly or sweetly; dolcissimo^ very sweetly. 
The affix ‘ ino^^ or ^ etto^ diminishes the power : c. y. Alle- 
gro^ Allegretto^ AUegrino, It has not been thought neces- 
sary in this Glossary to insert the diminutives and 
augmentatives of such words. 

Words explained in the former part of this work are, 
with a few exceptions, not included in the Glossary, but 
may he found by reference to the Index, 

Only a few of the stops of the Organ are included ; as 
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no verbal description can convey any idea of tbeir quality. 
Many of them bear names of instruments that they are 
supposed to resemble. 

A. At, for, with. 

A BA-TTUTA. At the beat ; in strict time : used, in Re- 
citatives, See., after ‘ senza Battuta,' ‘ a 'piacere^ kc. 
Abbandone. With abandonment. 

A BENE PLACITO. (See Ad libitum ) 

A Gappella. In the Church style. (See also § 24.) 

A Gapricoio. Capriciously; in free, ii regular time (See 
Ad libitum i) 

Accarezzevole, Accarezzevolmente, See Carezzevole. 
Acoelerare, Accelerando. Increasing in speed. (See 
Strmgendo, Affrettando.') 

Accidental Chords. A term sometimes applied to Chords 
with Retaidations or Anticipations, &c. (§§ 228,229 ) 
Accolade. (Fr.) The brace connecting the Staves, 

Ad libitum. At the pleasure of the performer (with 
respect to time, &c ). Also applied to an optional, as 
distinguished from an obbligato (indispensable), accom- 
paniment. 

A DUE. Both: a term indicating that two instruments 
(e. g both Oboes, in an orchestra) are to play in 
unison. Also applied to a composition in two paits. 
(See Beethoven’s Variations, Op. 33.) 

Affettuoso, Affettuosamente, Con Affetto. Affec- 
tionately. 

Affrettando Hastened in time. (See Acoelerare.') 
Aggradevole. Agreeably. 

AgriSmens. (Fr.) Ornaments. (See § 38 ) 

Agitato. In an agitated manner. 

Air, Aria, Melody. Also, a Vocal Solo of considerable 
length, in an Opera, &c. 

Alla Tedesca. In the G-erman style. Used by Beet- 
hoven for his Sonata, Op. 79, first movement, probably 
to mean in the time of a German dance. 

Allegrezza. Joy. Con Allegrezza, joyously. 
Allemande. a somewhat giave movement in C time, 
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common in the music of Bach, Handel, Couperin, &c. 
Also a German dance movement in tiiple time. 

Al Eovescio, or Hovei'scio. Applied to a passage or 
subject taken by inverse movement. Thus, there is 
Conirapunto al Jlovescio : different from Eetrograde 
Counterpoint. (See §§ 367, 368 ) 

Alternatiyo, Alternamente. a movement played in 
alternation with another movement; e. g, the Tfio of 
a Minuet. (See § 405.) 

Amabile. Amiably. 

Amaeezza. Bitterness, grief. 

Amorevole, Con Amore, Amoroso. Lovingly. 

Andamento. Walk, or movement : e. g. Andamento 
rajfdo. Also applied to a long, discursive Bugue sub- 
ject. 

Animato. Animated : usually referring to spe^d ; as 
Allegro Animato. (Not to be confounded with Con 
Anima^ g. v.) 

Anthem. A sacred vocal composition, the words from 
the Bible. When for a chorus, it is termed a Tull 
Anthem. When with one or more movements for Solo 
voices, it is termed a Ven'se Anthem. The teim is sup- 
posed to be deiived fiom dvri (against), <pu)yr] (a voice) ; 
early Christian hymns having been sung Antiphonally^ 
i.e. by responsive choirs. 

A PiACERE. At pleasuie. (See Ad libitum ) 

Aplomb. (Fr.) With steadiness and firmness . applied 
to touch on the Pianoforte, &c. 

A POCO A POCO. Gradually i e. g. a poco a poco ores. 

Appassionato, Con Passione. Impassioned. 

Appoggiato. Leaned upon. Also used for Portam&nto 
di Voce, g. v. 

A PuNTA d’Arco. With the end of the bow. 

A Quattro. In four parts. 

Arch-lute. An obsolete plectral instrument (§ 410). 
See Zute. 

Aeco, Coll’ Argo. With the bow (after Pizzicato, g. v.) 

Aria : diminutive, Arietta. See Air. 

Arioso. In a melodious, singing, agreeable manner. 
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Aesis {apffiQ, lifting up). The unaccented (up) beat of 
the bar. (See § 367.) 

L Tempo, Iist Tempo. In time (after Rallentando, &c.). 

A Tee. In three parts. 

Attacca. G-o on immediately (as to the next move- 
ment of a Sonata). 

Attacoo. a short Fugue Subject, or section thereof 
(See Motivo : also § 394 ) 

Atjbade. Music performed under a window at day- 
break. ^ 


Bagpipe. A well-known instrument ; not, as commonly 
supposed, of Scottish origin, but of great antiquity. 

Baguette. Drum-stick. 

Ballad. In England, a simple song, with simple accom- 
paniment ; the different stanzas being set to the same 
music In Germany, the term being applied to poems 
ot a lengthened and elaborate character, it has also 
been used, there and elsewhere, as the title of composi- 
tions, both Yocal and for the Pianofoite (as by Ohopm) 
of an extended, and by no means simple kind ' 

Ballet Formerly, a light vocal composition, danced 
to, while sung. In modem times, a fabulous story re- 
presented by dancing, accompanied by music. Pro- 
bably Ballad md Ballet originally had the same signi- 
hcation. It is said that Ballets were sung to m France. 

Ballo, Balletto. An old Italian dance air (Found in 
D Scarlatti’s woiks.) 

Baboaholle (Fr.),_BAEOAEOLA (Ital). A song or Chorus 
in 8 time, sung m a Gondola, with the moTement of 
wnich its rhythm coincides. 

Bas-dessus. (Fr.) Mezzo-Soprano. 

Basso-ostinato. Ground-Bass. (§ 247.) 

Ben. W ell ; e. g Ben Marcato. 

Boleeo. a _ Spanish song and dance, accompanied with 
castanets, in 4 time, and generally in the Minor key. 

Bombaedo. An obsolete wind instrument of the Ohoeiind 
Bouedon.1 he burden, or c?ro«e-bass, in such instruments 
as the Bagpipe, 
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BouRRiiE. An old French dance of cheeiful character, 
in duple time. 

Boutade. (Fi.) A little impromptu dance. 

Branle. a gay French dance ; the music in Hondo form 
(see § 404). Supposed, by some, to be identical with 
the Braule^ an old dance. 

Bravura. Bravery, spirit. Thus, Aria di Bravura, as 
contrasted with Aria CaniabiU, &c, 

Brillante. Brilliant. 

Brindisi. A drinking song ; the term being used in 
drinking liealths. 

BriosOj Con Brio. With briskness, life. 

Buffo. Comic ; e. g. Ojpera huffa (/em.). 

Bugle. A short horn (hucula, a heifer), much used by 
the Germans in hunting; and by them termed, there- 
fore, Waldhorn, wood-horn. A heyed-lugle is now in 
use in brass bands. 

Burden. Formeily, the Bass added to a song ; also, a 
Refrain, or Riiornello, q. v. 

Burletta. a light musical drama. 

Cabaletta. a ceitain biilliant passage occurring towards 
the close of Arias, &c., in Italian Operas. 

Cacoia. The chase, 

CachUCHA. a Spanish dance in triple time. 

Calando. Literally, falling away, and applicable to 
lone; being then synonymous with Diminuendo; in 
which case it is occasionally written Calando nel forza. 
More fiequently, however, it is used to signify slachen- 
ing of time; being then sometimes (but seldom) ex- 
pressed Calando nel tempo. It is most frequently used 
m this latter sense; as is shown, often, by its being 
succeeded by the woids a tempo. 

Caloando. Equivalent to Pesante, q. v. 

Calmato. Calmly. 

Canary. An old dance, in jig form, in or or J 
time. The movements by Couperin, bearing this 
name, seem intended to imitate the birds. 

Cantabile, Cantando, Cantante. In a singing manner. 
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Cantata. A long Vocal Solo of a dramatic cliaractei 
Also, a composition for voices, with accompaniment, 
consisting of choruses interspersed with solos, &c. 

Cantilena. A sustained melodious passage. 

Cantique. a sacred song. 

Cantokis. That part of Antiphonal church music sung 
by the choir who are on the same side of the cathedral 
as the Cantor, or Precentor. 

Canzone, Canzonet, Canzonetta (dimin.'). A song, or 
duet, of a flowing character. 

Capeicoio, Caprice. An instrumental solo without pre- 
scribed form. (See § 407.) 

Capricoioso. See A Cajpricdo. 

Carezzevole, Caeezzando. In a caressing manner. 

Carillons. A set of tuned bells, played with keys and 
pedals ; common in Holland and Belgium. See Cramer’s 
Studio, vol. I. No. 10, ‘ en Carillon.’ 

Carol. A song of joy, or of devotion. 

Carola. a dance, accompanied with singing. 

Castaqnbttes, Castanets. Hollow shells, or pieces of 
wood, &c., rattled in Spanish dances. 

Catena. A chain. Catena di tnlli, a series of shakes or 
trills. 

Cavatina. A short song, without episode, or return to 
the subject. 

Chaconne, Ciaconna. A dance of Italian or Spanish 
oiigin ; the music, in tiiple time, consisting, generally, 
of Variations on a Ground-Bass. (§ 247 ) 

Chalumeau. An old reed-instrument. Also, the lowest 
register of the Clarionet diapason. The term en chalu- 
meau, in Clarionet music, signifies that the passage is 
to be played an 8ve lov/er than written. 

Chant. A short composition, adapted for the musical 
recitation of the Psalms, &c. 

Chanterelle. The 1st string of the Violin. 

Chitarrone. An old instrument of the Guitar kind. A 
Theorbo. 

Chorale. A German hymn-tune. 

Chorus, Choir. A body of voices singing together, 
several to each part. A composition -sung by such a 
body is also termed a Chorus ^ ^ 
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CiTHEE. See Zither, 

CoLLA Parte. The accompanist to follow the Solo part, 
closely : used m ad lib. passages, See. 

Come Sopra. .4s above: lefen mg, generally, to the man- 
ner of performance of a reiterated passage. 

Comma. A fraction of a Diesis, q. v. 

CoMODO, Comodamente. Conveniently, pioperly: used, 
generally, as an adjunct to Allegro, to indicate modera- 
tion of speed. 

Con Amore. See Amorevole. 

Con Anima. "With soul. (Compare with Ammato.) 

Con Belicatezza. See Delicatamente. 

Con Dolcezza. See Dolce. 

Con Fuoco. With fiie. 

Con G-iustezza. See Temjgo Giusto. 

Con Grazia, See Grazioso. 

Con Gusto. See Gusioso. 

Con Impeto. With impetus. 

Con Leggerezza, or Leggierezza. With lightness and 
agilitj^ 

Con Legqiadrezza. With grace, elegance, gentleness. 

Con Maesta. See Maestoso 

Con Moto. With motion, or impulse. 

Con Spirito. See Spintoso. 

Con Tenerezza. See Teneramenie 

CoNTREDANSE. (Fr.) A daiice so named fioin the dancers 
being ranged opposite (contre^ to, and encountering one 
another. Not, as fi equently, to be confounded with 
Chuntry-dance, q v. 

CORNEMUSE. (Fr.) Bagpipe. 

Corona. A Pause. 

Cotillon. An old dance, in I time. 

Country-dance. The geneial name for a variety of old 
English dances. (Compare with Contredanse.') 

Courante, Corante. An old French dance, in triple 
time. 

Crwth. An old Welsh instrument, of the Violin kind. 

Degani. The choral priests in a Oathedial, as distin- 
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guished from the lay choristers. The term is used in 
autiphonal music, in opposition to Cantons^ q. v. 

Deciso. Decided. 

Delioatamente, Delioato, Oon Delicatezza. Delicately. 

Dessus. (Fi.) Soprano. 

Diapason (§ 8). The tuning-fork — an instrument for 
fixing the pitch — is so termed by the Fiench. The 
term also signifies the range or compass of a voice or 
instrument (§ 423). Also, a stop on the oigan 
(§ 419), of ■which theie are two kinds . the 
Dia;pasonj the pipes being open at one end only ; and 
the Open Diapason^ the pipes being open at both ends. 
Most organs have both They aie called Foundation 
stops. 

Dij&se. Sharp. 

Diesis. The enhaunonic diffeience between a diatonic 
and a chiomatio semitone. Tins term, and Comma 
(q. -y.), aie used in the mathematical computation of 
intervals. 

Di Molto. See Molto 

Dithyeambus, Dithyeambic. Originally, a song to Bac- 
chus Also applied to a wild enthusiastic poem, or 
musical composition. 

Ditone. Major thud. 

Divertimento. A light piece of music. 

Divisi. Divided : applied when the first violins (for 
example), in an oichestra, are to divide, playing two 
paits, instead of all in unison. 

Divisions. Several notes, in one pait, to one continued 
harmony in the others ; as in the thud species of Coun- 
terpoint. 

Dolce, Doloemente. Softly, sweetly, 

Dolente, Con Dolose, Dolososo, Duolo. With grief 

Double. An old dance in tiiple time. Also, foimerly, a 
Yariation, (§ 406 ) 

Drone. See Dourdon. 

Duet, Duo, A composition for two voices or instruments. 

Due Volte. Twice. 

Dulcimer. An instrument consisting of strings stretched 
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across a sounding-board, struck with hammers, or 
plucked by plectra. The Psaltery is supposed to have 
been an instrument of this kind. 

Due (Germ.) Major, as applied to Mode or Key : e. g. 
G dur, (See Moll!) 

Eoossaise. a lively dance, in duple time. Formerly, a 
slow dance, in triple time 

Egualmente. Equably (in toucTi). 

Embouchure. The mouth-piece of a wind-instrument. 
Also applied to the pei former’s aptitude of lip, natural 
or acquired ; it being said of a skilful pei former, that 
‘ he has a good embouchure^ 

Espressivo, Con Espressione With expression. A per- 
foimer may play or sing with great artistic finish^ by 
observing all the marks of expression^ as they are often 
termed, — such as the pianos^ fortes, &c.; but to play 
with expression necessitates inwaid susceptibility to the 
sentiment of the music. 

Fandango. A Spanish dance, in I time, accompanied by 
Castanets. 

Faneaee. a flomish of Tiumpets. A short composition 
for military instiuments. 

Faeandoule. a French dance in g time. 

Fastoso. Pompously. 

Fermata, Fermate. Pause. 

Fiddle. From Anglo-Saxon Fiiliele ; thence Fiele, Vielle, 
Viol, Violino (diminutive), Viola, &c. Fiddle, there- 
fore, is not a vulgaiism, but the archaic form of the 
word Violin. 

Fire, A small, shrill instrument, shaped like a Flute. 

Fifteenth. A stop on the Organ, giving the sounds 
two Sves above the Diapasons. 

Finale. The last piece in an act of an Opera. The last 
movement of a Sonata, &c. 

Flageolet. A shrill wind instrument, blown from the 
end. The Harmonic sounds on the Violin, produced 
by a peculiai tieatment of the strings. 
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Foezato. See Sforaato. 

Fuoco. See Con Fuoco, 

F 0 ELANA, Foelana. A Venetian dance, in § time. 

Q-agliaede. See Galliard. 

G-aio, or Gajo. Gaily. 

Galliabd. An old Italian dance, in triple time, also 
called Romanesca. 

Galop. A quick dance, in duple time. 

Galoubet. An acute instrument of the Flute kind, almost 
obsolete, though still played in some paits of France. 
It is played in conjunction with the Tambourine^ q. v. 

Gaebo, Elegance, grace. 

Gavot, Gavoite, Gavotta. An old dance, in 0 time ; 
of lively, hut stately chaiacter; always beginning at 
the half-bar. 

Giga, Gigue Jig. A lively dance, of a pastoral charac- 
ter, geneially in I or time , but specimens are to be 
found in |, and likewise in 0 time, in old music, by 
Muffat^ &c. 

Gioooso. J ocosely. 

Giojoso. Joyously. 

Giusto. Exact, just. (See Con Giustezza^ Temxyo Oiusio.') 

Glee. A composition for seveial voices; not always, as 
its name would indicate, of a lively chaiacter, some 
Glees being sentimental and pathetic ; and some ex- 
pressly termed Serious Glees I The woid is from Gl&u)^ 
Ghe \Anglo~Sax,')^ which signified music generally, as 
well as mirth 

Glissando. Gliding : applied to the playing of several 
notes successively, on the Pianoforte, by the same 
finger, sliding from one to the othei. 

Goegheggio. a florid vocal passage, or exercise. 

Geaoes. Ornaments, such as the Appoggiatura, &c. 

Geaduale. Hymn sung at a ccitain pait of the Boman 
Catholic service, upon the ste^s {gradi)^ or an elevated 
place. 

Geandioso. Grandly, 

Geazioso. Gracefully. 
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cS-ETTPrETTO. A little group of ornamental notes, pre- 
ceding an essential note. 

orUSTOSO, With taste. 

HALLma. A Norwegian dance, in duple time 

HaemONIOA. a musical instiument consisting of a scries 
of glasses, tuned in order, and played on by the moist- 
ened finger. It was invented by Dr Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

Haut-Dfssus. (Fr ) First Soprano. 

Haute-Contee. (Fr.) Countei -Tenor. 

Haute-Taille. (Fr) Tenor. 

Hemitone. Semitone. 

Homophony. The unison of several voices or instruments. 

Hornpipe. An instrument, common in Wales, consisting 
of a wooden pipe with a horn at each end, into one ot 
which the performer blows ; the sound proceeding 
from the other : also called JPip-corn, or Pibgorn. 
Being used to accompany a certain national dance, 
that dance, and the tune played, — which is in triple 
time, — both bear the name Sornpipe. Some modern 
Hornpipes are in duple time. 

Tmpetuoso. Impetuously. 

Impeompttj. a piece of music bearing an improvised 
character. (See, however, § 407.) 

Inteeludb, Inteemezza. a shoit movement introduced 
between other movements ; the former term being 
applied, generally, to the short passages played by an 
Oiganist between the verses of hymns. 

Inteada. Introduction. 

Inteoit. a short anthem, sung, in the Roman Gatholic 
Church, as the priests, or the Pope, advance towards 
the altar. 

ISTESSO. See L^istesso. 

J IG. See Oigue. 

I.ONGLEUES. (Fr.) The itinerant minstrels of the middle 


16 
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ILa-LAMAIEA. a lively Hungarian dance, in triple time. 

Kirsae An ancient instrument of the Lyre kind. 

IviT. (Pochette ; Fr.) A small, pocket Violm. 

Lagrimoso, Lagrimando; sometimes Lacrtmoso, Lamen- 
TEVOLE. In a weeping manner. 

Landleb. An old Austrian dance, of Waltz character, in 
triple time. 

Landu. See Lundu, 

Langsam. (Germ.) Slowly. 

Languido, Languente. In a languid manner. 

Largamente. In a broad, large style. 

Lied. (Germ.) A song. 

L’istesso, or Lo stesso tempo. The same time: e, g. 
when a change is made from \ to |, the term is used to 
indicate that the dotted ciotchets are to be of the same 
length as were the ciotchets ; the rate of movement 
not being altered. 

Lundu. a Portuguese dance in duple time. 

Luogo, Loco. (§ 32.) 

Lusingando, Lusingante. Coasingly, flatteringly. 

Lute. An eaily plectral instrument ; one form of the 
Ciiliara, or Zither^ q. r. 

Lyre. An ancient instrument of the Harp kind : 
oiigmally tiiangular, with only thiee strings 

Ma. But. as, Allegro ma non trojgyo : quick, but not too 
much so. 

Madrigal. A word whose etymology is quite uncertain 
though it has been the subject of much conj‘ecture. It 
is applied to short poems, generally of an amatory 
character, and to the music set to those words. Mad- 
rigals are usually compositions of a contrapuntal, imi- 
tative character, for three, four, five, or moie voices. 
They originated with the Flemings in the 16th cen- 
tury ; the Italians and the English following, with 
great success. Palestrina and others wrote sacred 
Madrigals (MadriguU S'jnrituaW) : being, in fact, Motets. 
The Madrigal gave place to the Glee; and that to the 
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Part-Song, now in vogue ; a mucli inferior style of com- 
position. The Madrigal style is not now cultivated. 

Maestoso, Con Maesta. In a majestic manner. 

Manoando. Failing, waning: used in the same sense 
as Diminuendo^ generally towards the close of a move- 
ment. 

Mandoline. An early instrument of the guitar kind, 
played with a jplectrum. 

Maroato, Maecando. In a marked, emphatic manner. 

March. A composition of ihythmical character, in simple 
quadruple or duple time, to give the time to soldiers, &c , 
in their marchings. Marches are not always military, 
however : there is a March of Priests in Mozart’s Zau- 
berflbte, &c Not only are there marches of different 
character, as Funeral, Wedding, &c., but they may be 
marked by national character, as Turldsh, See. 

Martellato. (Lit. hammered.') Applied to the rapid 
repetition of the same note. 

Mask, Masque. A kind of musical drama, formeily in 
vogue, in which the performers woie masks. Milton’s 
Comus, and the Masques of Ben Jonson, were set to 
music for performances of this kind. 

Mass. A composition for voices, with accompaniment, in 
several movements, performed at the celebration of the 
Eucharist in the Eoman Catholic Church. 

Mazurka. A Polish dance, of a sentimental character, 
in triple time, 

M.D, Mano destra. The right hand. 

Mean. Old terra for the Tenor, or middle voice. (See 
§ 250.) 

Medesimo The same. (See L'istesso tem^o,') 

Meno. Less : e. g. meno mosso, less motion. 

Messa di Voce. Putting forth the voice ; applied to the 
swell, < on a single note. 

Mesto. Sad, pensive. 

Metre. See Chapter xxx.iii , on Rhythm. 

Mezzo. Middling ; as mezzo-forte, mezzo-piano, (mf, mp.') 

Minuet. An antiquated French dance, in triple time, 
of stately character : said to have originated in the 
17th century, in Poitou. (See § 405.) 
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Modeeato. At a moderate pace. 

Modinha. a little Portuguese song, accompanied by the 
Guitar. 

Moll. (Germ.) Minor, as applied to Mode or Key : e. g. 
A moll. (See Dur.') 

Monferina. a gay dance, in q time, common in Pied- 
mont and Lombardy. 

Monochord. A one-stiinged instrument, used for experi- 
ments on the vibrations of strings. Also, an old in- 
strument of the Clavichord kind (§ 411) ; which, how- 
ever, should be Monichord^ many-stringed. 

Moedente. (Nipping^ &c.) A little ornament preceding 
a principal note to give it point ; such as the trill^ &c, 
(§38) 

Morendo. Dying away. 

Morisco. In the Moorish style. The Morris-dance, form- 
erly common in England, is said to have been of 
Momdsh origin ; whence its name. 

Mosso. Motion. Pm mosso: more motion, faster. 

Motet. Formeily, certain ciude counterpoint, added to 
a plain chant. How, signifies a sacred vocal com- 
position, the words generally from the Bible, in one or 
more movements, with or without accompaniment, for 
any number of voices. 

Motivo. a shoit musical subject. See Attacco. 

M.S. Mano sinistra : the left hand. 

Murky. An obsolete foim of composition, on a soit of 
Ground-Bass. 

Musette A kind of Bagpipe with a double-drone ; 
generally the Tonic and Dominant. Hence applied to 
a pastoral dance-tune, in I time, with a Double-pedal 
Bass (§ 237) ; or in 0 time, after a Gavotte. 

Mute. (Ital., Sordino.) A small piece of metal some- 
times placed on the bridge of Violins, Sz;c., to subdue 
the sound. (See § 412 : also Sordino.) 

Naccare. Large Castanets. 

Hooturne, Notturno. a piece of music for peiformance 
in the open air at night. 
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0, over a note in a Figured-bass^ signifies that it is to be 
unaccompanied. 

Obbligato. Compulsory. An ohhligato accoinpaniment 
is one that is essential, as distinguished fioin ad lib. 
The term is often applied when some paiticular in- 
strument has a specially piominent pait : e. g. ^ Clan- 
netto obbligato.' 

Offertoire, Offeetorium. a composition perfouned 
duiing the offertory, in the Roman Catholic Churcli. 
Formei ly, it was a vocal piece latteily, an oigan piece 
lias been substituted. 

Olla-podrida. Equivalent (as a teirn applied to music) 
to Pot-yourri, q v. 

Ondeggiamente. In a waving manner. 

Op. Opus, or Opera: work. Used to designate the 
number of a composition in the order of its composei’s 
published woiks. 

Opera. A musical drama. 

Oratorio. A sacred musical drama, or senes of Choruses, 
Airs, &c., connected with one another, and constituting 
a complete whole. The term is said to have been 
applied to them ou account of their having been per- 
formed in Oratories; or because performed at Orations, 
or sermons. They were first introduced by Filippo 
Neii, founder of the Congregatione delV Oratorio, in 
1548. 

Orchestra. A band of instiuments of mixed kinds. 
Also, the platform on which they perform. 

Organ Positive. A small Organ without Pedals. Form- 
erly, a table-organ. 

0 SiA. Or else : sometimes used where a passage may 
be performed either of two ways. 

Ottavino. The Octave Flute, sounding an 8ve higher 
than the ordinary Flute- Also, a small spinet, the 
compass of whrch was an 8ve higher than the Harp- 
sichord. 

Ottetto, Octet. A composition for eight instruments 
or voices. (See § 516.) 

Overture. An Orchestral movement, prefixed to an 
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Opera or Oratorio ; frequently, especially in the case of 
Operatic Overtures, intended to foreshadow some of the 
dramatic incidents of the work. There are also Con- 
ceit Oveitiires : e. g.^ Mendelssohn’s Isles of Fingal^ 
Bennett’s Naiades^ &c. The term was formerly used to 
designate a Symjg'hony (§ 398), with which to open an 
Orchestral Concert, 

Pandor, Pandora. An old instrument of the Zither kind. 

Pablando, Parlante. In a speaking manner. 

Partimento. a Figured-bass. 

Partitijb. (Geim.) Score. Music was not printed in 
Score till, probably, the early part of the 17th centuiy. 

Part-Song. A Choral composition, of simpler, less 
imitative structure, than that of a Madrigal. 

Passacaglia, Passecaille. a rather slow, dignified 
dance, in triple time, of Spanish origin, 

Passamezzo. An old slow dance. 

Passepied, Paspy. An old dance, in triple time, of brisker 
movement than the Minuet^ of which it was the pre- 
cursor. 

Pasticcio. A little opera made up of pieces from differ- 
ent composers. Also, a Fot-pourri ; a piece made up 
of different extracts, or tunes strung together. (§ 407.) 

Pastorale. A simple piece of music of a pastoral 
character, generally in | time. 

Pa VAN. An old dance, of Spanish or Italian origin, in 
triple time. 

Perdendosi. (lit. losing.) Equivalent to Mancando^ he. 

Pesante. Heavily. Bather dragged, and leaned on. 

PlACEVOLE. Agreeably. 

Piangevole, Piangendo. In a weeping manner. 

PlFpERO. The fife. 

Pih. More. Fiu tosto (more soon). Bather : e. g., 
A.7idante tosto Allegretto, 

Placidamente . PI acidly. 

Pochette. See Kit. 

Poco. Xiittle : o. g.^ Tin poco forte. See A poco <z poco. 

POGGIATO, See Appoggiato, 
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Poi. Then. 

PoLAccA, Polonaise. The Polish National dance, in 
triple time; lather slow and sentimental, with a 
peculiar ihythm, — the phrases always terminating- 
with the third beat of the bar. 

Polka. A dance in I time, probably of Polish oiigin. 

Polska. A Swedish dance, in tuple time. 

POMPOSO. Pompously. 

PONTIGELLO. The biidge of the Violin, Stc 

Portamento della Mano. Management of the hand, and 
touch, on the Pianofoite. 

Portamento di Voce. The management of the voice, 
in singing; especially in gliding from one note to 
anothei . often done most affectedly. 

Positive. See Organ Positive. 

Pot-pourri. See Pasticcio. 

Prelude. An intioductoiy movement. 

Principal. A stop (§ 419) on the Organ, the pitch being 
an 8ve above the Diapasons. 

Principale. a thud (solo) Tiumpet, used m some bands. 

Pulsatile. Instiuments of percussion aie also termed 
Pulsatile. 

PuNTATO. Pointed. 

Quadrille. A well-known set of dances. 

Quartet, Quatuor. A composition for four voices or in- 
sti uments. 

Quasi. As if; like: — e. gr., Andante quasi Allegretto^ 
rather faster than Andante, verging towaids Allegretto 

Quintet, Quintuor. A composition for five voices or 
instruments. 

Quodltbet. (Latin : “ What you please.”) An indehnite 
term, applied formeily to little free vocal compositions, 
often of a jocose chaiacter; also applied to any com- 
position of undefined form. Bach so terms No. 30 of 
Ins 30 Variations. 

Paddolcendo, Kaddolcente. Increasing in softness. 
See Dolce. 

liALLENTANDO. Grradually slackening in speed. 
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Rant. An old English dance. 

Hanz des Vaches. Alphorn melodies, played by the 
Swiss herdsmen to collect the cattle. 

Ravvivando. Reviving , as, for example, after Calando 
or Moj'endo. 

Rebec. An old rustic fiddle. 

Recitative. A musical declamation. It is termed Sim- 
ple, or unaccompanied (Ital secco), when only supported 
by plain cboids, on the Violoncello, oi Pianofoite, &c, , 
Obbligato, when with nioie elaborate, pioininent accom- 
paniment foi all the mstiumeuts in strict time: e. g , 
“ Comfort ye, my people such a Recitative being also 
teimed Recitatmo Arioso. 

Recorder. An old kind of flute. 

Redowak. a Bohemian dance, lathei slow, in tuple time. 

Reel. A lively dance. 

Refrain. A buiden, oi Rdoinello, q. v. 

Regal. A small poitable Organ, foimeily in use. also, a 
kind of small Cembalo (§ 411) 

Register. The compass, or pait of the compass, of an 
instrument : thus, a passage changed fiorn one pitch to 
another, e g., an 8ve highei, is said to be in a diflfeient 
Register. Also, a stop, oi lange of pipes, on the Oigan. 
(See §§ 8, 409, and 423.) 

Replica, Reprise. A lepeat Applied, also, to the le- 
turn to the Subject (§ 401). 

Requiem, A mass foi the dead. 

Riffioramenti. Extempoiized embellishments. 

Rigaudon, Rigodon. An old g^y French dance, in duple 
time. 

Rinforzando, Re-infoicing the tone 

Ripieno. The subordinate stiinged instiuments in an 
Oichestia are sometimes teimed Ripieni, as distin- 
guished from the Principals. Sometimes, m accom- 
panimenth, they cease to play ; the Piincipals only 
playing : a fashion less common than formerly. 

Ripresa. The Renvoi, (See § 30 ) 

Risoluto. In a resolute mannei. 

Ribvegliato. In an animated, revived manner (lit. 
awaked). See Ravvivando, 
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Kitaedando. Eetaidiiig the speed. 

Eitenente, Ritenuto. Keeping hack the time. 

Eitornello. a passage occuiimg at the conclusion of a 
melody, Szc., at each lepetition; or between the Varia- 
tions to a Theme. 

Romance, Romanza. A little simple, elegant song. Also, 
an instiumental piece of similar chaiacter. The term 
IS indefinitely applied, however. 

Roulad-e. a fiorid vocal passage. 

ItouNDELAY. A little vocal solo, in Rondo form. (See 

Rubato. See Tempo Rubato. [§ 404.) 

Sackbut. An old wind instrument, lesemhlmg the 
Tiombone. That mentioned in the Bible is by some 
believed to have been a stiinged mstiunient of the 
guitar kind. 

Salterello. (Fiom /SaZtore, to leap ) A peculiar leap- 
ing dance in duple time. 

Santir. a kind of Dulcimer. 

Saraband, Zarabanda A slow, seiious dance, in triple 
time ; probably of Mooiish oiigin. 

Sauteuse. a kind of leaping VaUe d deux iemps^ veiy 
lapid, formeily in vogue. 

ScEMENDO. Equivalent to Mancando. 

Scena. a diamatic solo for the voice. 

ScHERZANDO, ScHERZoso. Playfully. (See § 405.) 

SciOLTO. Free, sepaiated, opposed to Legato. Form- 
eily applied to Free Countei point. 

Score. See Partitur. 

Sdegnoso. Disdainfully. 

Sdrucciolato. Gliding. See Glissando. 

Segue, Siegue, Segiuto. It follows : used to indicate 
that the next movement is to be immediately begun. 
See Attacca. Segue la parte: a diiection to an accom- 
panist, to follow the voice, oi othei instrument, closely. 

Seguidilla. a Spanish song and dance, in tiiple time, 
accompanied with Castanets. 

Semi-Chorus. A section of a full chorus, singing some 
poitions, often of an episodical kind. 
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Semplice. Simply, without oinament. 

Sempre.^ Always e. g ^ Sempre piu cres. ; constantly in- 
creasing in tone. 

Sentimentale. In a sentimental manner 
Senza. Without: e. g.^ Senza repetizione^ without repeats 
Septet, Septuob. A composition for seven instruments 
or voices. 

Serenade, Serenata. Stiictly, music performed on a 
serene night. Applied, howevei, to open air music, 
generally, or music, the scene of which is laid in the 
open air. e. Handel’s Acis and Galatea is teimed a 
Serenata. The term is geneially applied to love-songs, 
or other music, perfoimed under a window at night or 
morning. See Aubade, 

Serinette. a little organ, formeily used by French 
ladies, to teach tunes to the little bud called the Se 7 %n. 
Serioso. Seriously. 

Sesquialtera. a compound stop on the Organ (that is, 
consisting of several ranJes^ or registers of pipes), 
giving the Tiiad of the note struck. (§ 409 ) 

Sestbt, Sextuok. a composition for six instruments or 
voices. 

Sextole. a group of six notes, to be played in the time 
of four. 

Sfoezando, Sfoezato. Sf. This teim signifies 
enervating; but is applied in music in quite the leverse 
sense, to indicate force, especially to a particular note 
01 choid (§ 36). 

Shawm, Shalm. An early form of leed wind instiument 
the piecuisor of the Clarionet, &c. 

SiciLiANA. An old Sicilian dance in | time, with a SaU 
tarello movement. 

Simile. In the same manner (§ 32) 

SiMONU, Symphony. An introdnotiry or intermediate 
passage, by the accompanying instrument or mstiu- 
nients, to a song or solo. (See also § 398 ) 
SIRGHIOZZANDO. In a sobbing manner 
Sinistra. See M.S. 

Sistrum. An Egyptian instrument, of a rattling kind. 
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Slaegando. Slackening in speed, and increasing in 
laigeness of manner, 

Slegato. Separate, disconnected, 

Slentando. Slackening. 

SMOEZAlSfDO. Smotheringly. Equivalent to Diminuendo^ 
Morendoj See. 

Smoezatoee. Sordino, q. v. 

SOAVB. Sweetly, agreeably. 

Sol Fa. Solmisation. Singing witb the Italian syllables 

(§5). 

Solfeggio. A vocal exeicise to be sung to the Italian 
syllables. 

Solo. A composition for one piincipal voice or instru- 
ment, with or without accompaniment. Those passages 
in a Conceito (see § 398) in which the principal in- 
strument plays, as distinguished from the Tuttis, q. v. 
The principal voices in an Oratoiio or Opera are termed 
the Solo voices, as distinguished fiom the chorus. 

Song. A vocal Solo, geneially of concise rhythmical 
construction. See Ballad, Romance, &c. 

Sordino. A Mute, q. v. Also, an ancient JCii or Pochette, 
q. V. 

SoSTENXJTO. In a sustained manner. 

SoTTO Voce. With subdued tone. 

Spaniato. Disentangled, clear. 

Spianato, Simply, unaffected. 

Spiocato. Equivalent to Staccato. When used in Violin 
music it signifies with the point of the bow. 

Spieitoso, Con Spieito. In a spirited manner. 

Stentando, Stentato. Holding back the time, and in a 
somewhat heavy, laboured manner. 

Steaociando. With commotion. 

Strathspey. A Scotch dance, m (fj time. 

Steepitoso. Boisterously. 

Stretta. a coda, in which the materials of the move- 
ment are brought together with somewhat rapid re- 
capitulation ; also especially applied to the termination 
of an Opera Finale, even when no such recapitulation 
takes place. 
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Steetto. (See § 387 ) 'Piii siretio is equivalent to 
'unosso, moie motion. 

Steingendo. Urging on the speed. 

Study. A composition intended to assist in the over- 
coming of some special difficulty, oi m the attainment 
of some special excellence in musical performance. 

SUBITO. Quickly. Y. JS, Volti Suhito^ turn over quickly. 

SvEGLiATO. Awakened : equivalent to Ravvwando. 

Steen. A beautiful instrument for measuimg the vibia- 
tions of the air. (See Tyndall on Sounds chaps, ii. & 
viii.) 

Syrinx. Pan’s pipes. 

Tablatube, Entablature. A method formerly in use of 
representing musical sounds by letteis of the alphabet, 
or other signs, instead of by musical characters. It 
was especially adopted for music for the Lute, &c. 

Taboe. a small drum, to accompany a pipe. 

Tacet. Be silent : used in the separate voice or in- 
strument paits of a composition, when one of the paits 
IS not to perfoim during a movement. 

Tambour, Tambueone. The great dium. (§ 431.) 

Tambourine, Tambour de Basque. A hand drum. Also 
an old Spanish dance, in (jj or 4 time, the time of which 
was maiked by the instrument so named. 

Tanto, See § 39. 

Tarantella. A lively Neapolitan dance in | time, 
generally accompanied by the Tambouiine. Its name 
is from the Tarantula.^ spidei , the effect of whose 
poisonous bite was supposed to be countei acted by 
dancing this dance. 

Tema. a theme or melody. 

Tempo Giusto. In exact time. 

Tempo Primo The first time (after Rallentando., Sz-c,). 

Tempo Eubato. {Rohhed time.) The slight deviations 
fiom strict time which a peifoimei makes, to obtain 
expiession, by taking from the value of one note and 
adding to another; 01 by accelerating in one place, 
and retarding in another. The term is also applied to 
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the writing a common time passage in triple time, or 
vice versd. Also to a cross accenting of a passage. 
Teneramente. Tenderly. 

Tenuta, Tenute, Tenuto. Held on. 

Terzetto. A short Trio : generally applied to Vocal 
Trios 

Theorbo. A hind of Luie. 

Thesis. (Oicne, a placing ) The down-beat. See Ams. 
Tirana. A Spanish air in triple time, with syncopation. 
Toccata. (From Toccare, to touch.) A composition to 
touch or try an instrument with ; usually of a character 
to exhibit the resources of the instrument, and the 
powers of the performer. Applied principally to move- 
ments for keyed instruments. — A fourth Trumpet, used 
in some bands. 

Tosto. See Fiu tosto 

Tranquillo, Tranquilamente. Tranquilly. 

Tremolando, Tremolo. The rapid repetition, or alterna- 
tion of notes, to give a trembling effect. Also, a cer- 
tain trembling manner of putting forth the voice, far 
too much resoited to by singers. 

Trenchmore. An old English Court dance. 

Trio. A composition for three instruments or voices. 

(See also § 405.) 

Troppo. See § 39. 

Tutti. All. Used when all the voices or instruments 
are to perform, in contrast with Soli. Also, the Orches- 
tral passages without the Solo instrument, in a Con- 
certo, are termed Tuttis. (See Solo.') 

Tweleth, a stop on the Oigan, giving the sounds a 
12th above the Diapasons. 

Ttrolienne. a kind of Waltz movement in vogue in the 
Tyrol ; founded on two harmonies, alternated. 

Valse. See Walts. 

Vaudeville. Formerly, a little Fiench song. In modern 
times, a short and light musical drama. 

Veloce. Eapidly. 

Vibrato. With much vibration or tone. 

ViELLE. The Hurdy-gurdy ; for.raeily termed Rote or 
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Biote (Bota, a wheel). Its sounds are produced by the 
friction of a wheel upon strings. 

ViLLANELLA. An old Neapolitan air, of a rustic kind, to 
be sung and danced to. 

Vivace, Vivo. In a lively manner. 

Vocalise. To sing with several notes to one vowel, as 
distinguished from Sol-faing^ or Solmisation, q. v. Also 
applied to vocal exercises, generally, without words. 

Voicing. The process of regulating the tone and pitch of 
Organ pipes. 

Volants. In a light, jflging manner. 

Volte. An obsolete dance, of the GalUard kind. 

VoLTi, V. S. See Subito. 

VoLUNTAKT. An Organ composition, of an extempore 
character. 

Waltz. A well-known dance, in triple time. The Yalse 
d deux temps is not written in duple time, but with a 
cross accent. 

ZiTHEE. An old instrument of the Guitar kind. A 
modern instrument of the Dulcimer kind. 

ZOPPA. A certain kind of syncopated, limping Counter- 
point, was formerly termed Contrapunto, alia Zoppa. 



EXEECISES IN 


HAEMONT AND COUNTERPOINT, 


INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS, 

The following Exercises are intended to be filled up 
by the student as he proceeds with the perusal of the 
foregoing chapters. With this view, they are arranged 
under the headings of the chapters to which they respect- 
ively refer; and, in various cases, with references to par- 
ticular paragraphs. They consist, after some Preparatory 
Exercises, firstly, of Figured Basses^ to which the student 
is to add the harmonies indicated : secondly, of Unfigured 
Basses, to which the student is to add both the harmo- 
nies and the proper figuring thereof: thirdly, of Melodies 
to be harmonized : fourthly, of Canti Femii, — subjects for 
contrapuntal treatment : fifthly, of Exercises on Modula- 
tion; and, sixthly, of Fugue Subjects, to which the student 
is to write the Answers and the Counter-Subjects ; after- 
wards proceeding, if he pleases, to write the entire Fugues, 
preparatory to writing Fugues on hi*s own subjects. 

But, while the Exercises are thus arranged, to corre- 
spond with the order of the chapters, this arrangement is 
by no means intended to indicate the order in which they 
should be written. On this subject — the order in which 
the work should be studied — the student is referred to 
the remarks in the Preface. (See § 81.) 
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The Figured and XJnfigiired Basses are to be filled 
up — in the first instance, at least — in four parts: i. e., 
three parts added to the Bass ; with the exception of 
some, in regard to which other directions are given ; viz.^ 
those on the Dominant ?, on the chords of the 11th and 
13th, on Pedal Basses, <§:c. In many cases, the Melody, 
as well as the Bass, is given ; and only the inner parts 
have to be added. These four parts should be for the 
four voices, Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. To write 
for voices is likely to cultivate a pure style of part-writing: 
melodious, and free from crude progressions. (See § 108.) 

All these Exeicises, in four or more parts, should be 
written in Score, with some exceptions which are indi- 
cated. This is desirable, as giving the student a clear 
view of the walk, or progression, of each individual part , 
and, in addition, as accustoming him to the habit of read- 
ing a score, — an indispensable part of a thoroughly fur- 
nished musician’s qualifications. If, at first, the student 
should find it difficult to do this, he may write the earlier 
Exercises in Short Score, afterwaids translating them into 
Score. In all such cases of writing in Short Score, the 
paits should be egually distributed between the two staves ; 
the Soprano and Alto being written in the upper stave, 
and the Tenor and Bass in the lower. And, when other 
notes than semibreves are used, the stems, on each stave, 
should be turned contrary ways, as in Pig. 95, p. 65. 
This is especially desirable when the notes are of various 
lengths. In such cases, however, the figuring must be 
under the Bass, as in Figs. 112, 113. In Fig. 114, as the 
figuring is above the Bass, the three other parts are written 
in the upper stave. 

When only a single part is written on a stave, as in 
a Score, the general rule is to turn the stem up if the 
note be in the lower part of the stave, and down if it be 
in the upper part This avoids the projection of steins 
beyond the stave. Exception would be made to this, in 
the case of a group of notes ; and in the case of a series 
of notes included in one phrase, especially if slurred. 
When copying the Exercises iov Short Score, all the stems 
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in tlie Bass must be turned down, and those in the Treble, 

up. 

The Exeicises in Scoie should be written with the 
appropiiate Clefs; i. e., in the proper /Stories fur the different 
voices (§ 7). This is desiiable, because any other 
method is likely to lead eilhei to the inconvenient use of 
Ledger lines, or else to writing out of the proper range of 
the voices. To obviate the former evil, a most repie- 
hensible practice has aiisen of wilting the Tenor pait in 
the Treble stave an 8ve higher than it is to be sung ; a 
practice in uttei violation of the scheme of the stave, &c., 
as explained in §§ 6, 7, and, in a Score, productive of 
confusion. The practice lias been defended on the ground 
of its being easiei to read a pait so wiitten than in the 
proper stave, for those -who do not understand the clefs! 
in othei wouls, poisons who have not piopeily learned 
the first piinciples of musical notation : persons to whom 
theie can suiely be no good reason to make any con- 
cession at the saciificc of piopriety It is presumed that 
those who study this book will lepudiate any idea of 
wilting, or doing anything else, inaccuiately, to save 
themselves a few liouis’ application. 

Undoubtedly, however, facility in writing, and read- 
ing from, four different staves of five lines — a Scoie, in 
the Clefs, as it is commonly called — is not quichly attained ; 
and, as it is exceedingly important that the student should 
have a clear idea of exactly what notes he is waiting, 
their pitch, the relation of pait to part, &c ; and, more- 
over, as it IS undesiiable that he should have to combat 
moie difficulties at a time than are inevitable, he may 
proceed piogiessively in this matter. 

Thus, if he writes the eaily Exercises in Short Score, 
and then re- writes them in Score, as above recommended, 
lie may proceed to write the succeeding Exercises in 
Score, in the fiist instance, with the Tenor only in the C 
clef; afterwards wilting the Alto also in its proper stave ; 
still writing the Soprano in the Treble Stave. The pro- 
fessional student is recommended ultimately to write the 
17 
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time, writing them at the several stages indicated by the 
numbered paragraphs to which reference is made. And 
it is especially impoitant that, before attempting any of 
the Exercises on Harmony, chap. xii. be thoroughly 
mastered : read and re-iead. 

After the Exercises in which the Melody is given 
have been filled up, they should, for practice, be re- 
written with a different melody. Not that the student 
should write a new melody, before writing the inner 
parts; which reqiiiies experience to do well. But he 
should lecommence the Exercise in a different position, 
and then proceed without refeience to the fiist filling up. 
And it will be excellent practice for the student to trans- 
pose the Bass of some of the Exercises — especially those 
which give him the most tiouble in the fiist instance — 
into other keys, and fill up the harmonies, without re- 
ference to the foimer filling up. The new key will neces- 
sitate, in most cases, a new position of the Choids, to 
suit the voices ; and thus new exigencies of pait-writing 
will arise, exercising the student’s thought. In trans- 
posing, he must be caieful to preserve the coriect notation ; 
bearing in mind that accidentals^ both in the parts and 
(of course) in the figuring, will, in many cases, be dijffer- 
ent in the new key ; — sharps sometimes becoming natu- 
rals, <&c. This will be especially necessary to observe in 
Exercises that modulate^ and in those in the Minor key. 
(See Example 2, 5.) A little consideiation of the notation 

of the Minor scales will show this ; as well as of the fact 
that a natural may either lower or raise a note, according 
to whether the note be sharp or fiat iii the first instance. 
Beyond these remarks, no special duections for trans- 
position need be given ; it being a veiy simple applica- 
tion of general musical knowledge. 

Ledger lines, forming a continuation of the stave, 
should be written at the same distance from one another 
as the lines of the stave itself. 

Dots should be written on the same space as the 
head of the note to which they apply ; or on the space 
above or below, if the head be on a line. 
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Examplo 2 (a) 



PREPARATORY EXERCISES ON THE 
RHDIMENTS OF THEORY. 


OHAPTEB V. THE DIATONIC SCALE: MAJOE MODE. 

§ 49. Write the Major Scale to every Tome, placing the necessary 
sharps or flats before the notes to which they apply. 

§ 51. Without reference to the hook, arrange the sharps or flats 
for the Signatures to the above written scales , and then compare 
with Fig. 43. 

CHAPTER VI. THE DIATONIC SCALE : MINOR MODE. 

§ 59. Write the Relative Minor Scale, ascending and descending, 
to each of the above- written Major Scales ; prefacing the signature, 
and afterwards making the alterations, as explained in § 58, Fig 47 ; 
and in § 59, Figs. 48, 49 , i e., writing them according to both 
models. Compare the Tonics with the list in § 60, 
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Preparatory Brnrcises. 


CHAPTER VII. THE CHROMATIC SCALE. 

§ 64 Write all tte Major Scales, witli their signatui bs, ascend- 
mg and descending, leaving space between all the notes for the 
Chaomatio Semitones, which attei wards mseit, according to the 
models, Figs. 51, 52 , with which compare the Chromatic Scales so 
written 

§ 66. Wiite examples of Diatonic and Chromatic Semitones, 
above and below C#, Db, B, Cb, &c., as in Fig 54. 

CHAPTER VIII. INTERVALS. 

§ 73. Write the Diatonic Intervals in the Scales of D, Eb, Fjf, Gb, 
&c., according to the Model, Fig. 57, which gives those m the scale 
of C. 

§ 76 (1 ) Wiite columns of Intervals, accordmg to the Model, 
Fig 59, on G, B, Cjj;, Db, &c , j2js^ of all writing the centre column 
of Diatomc Intervals, leaving space on both sides for the Chromatic, 
which afterwards add (2.) Write several specimens of all the 
Diatonic and Chromatic Intervals on various notes 

CHAPTER X. HARMONICS. 

Write the Harmomc Chord to various notes, according to the 
Model, Fig 61. 


EXERCISES OX HARMONY. 


CHAPTER XIII THE TRIAD, OR COMMON CHORD. 

§ 113 Write examples of Major, Minor, and Imperfect Triads, 
on C, D, DS, Eb, &c. 

§ 116. (1 ) Write Triads, in four parts, in various good positions 
(see § 101), on different notes, in Short Score (2 ) Add the inner 
parts to the successions of Triads, Exercise 1, connecting each two 
Chords enclosed hy Double-bars, accordmg to the principles explain- 
ed in chap xii. , especially ohservmg §§ 103, 105, 106, 109. In 
this, as m similar subsequent Exercises consistmg of coujplets of 
Chords, only those withxn the Double-bai s are to he connected. (3.) 
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Exercise 1 



Fill up, 'withtlie th} ee additional parts, the couplets of chords, Ex. 
Ex 2 




Observe the progression of the Leading -note, in the third and fourth 
couplets. (4.) Add inner paitsto Exeici.ses 3 and 4, which are coH” 



Ex 4 



ttnuous, not in couplets. Before writing them, study §§ 126, 127, 


I I f i'i • f T T' i"! ri ') n 

1 Tm Mill I 1 A 1 I 
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Mmrdsas on the Triad. 


128, chap. XIV. VTieii any note is common to successive chords it 
may he vritten as a sustained note, as the first note m the melody 
and the other tied notes, Ex. 3 ; or repeated, as in har 5 of Ex 4^ 
In writing to words, this wiU he determined hy the syllables. (5.) 
Fill up Ex 5, in four parts. GeneraUy, when the melody is not 
Ex. 5 


given, endeavour so to dispose the parts as to terrmnate with the 
Tonic (the 8ve to the Bass), in the Treble, preceded either hy the 
Leadmg-note (as in Ex 4), orhy the Super-tonic (as in Ex. 3) 

In commencing an Exercise in which the melody is not given 
observe the early progression of the Bass. If xt ascends, he careful 
not to beg^ with the parts so near to it as to fot ce too much similar 
motion. If, on the other hand, the Bass descends, begin sufficiently 
near to it to prevent the parts becoming too much separated from it 
In cases, throughout the Exercises, look forward, endeavouring 
to trace the consequences of each position and progression, as much 
as possible. 

• should not be crossed m any of the earlier Exercises • 

t e., the Tenor should not be above the Alto, &c. In later, elaborate 
Exercises, as those on Passmg-notes, it maybe desirable to cross the 
inner parts, sometimes. 

§ 125 (1 ) Add the inner parts to the couplets in Ex. 6 : esne- 
E.T. 6 






Sequences , and observe the application of § 138 to the first and 
third bracketed passages. 

When the same chord is repeated, either with the same Bass-note, 
or the 8ve higher or lower, as in the fourth complete bar of Ex. 9, 
the position of the upper parts can easily be changed, should the pre- 
vious context have brought them too near to, or too far from the 
Bass. Likewise, on a long note, such as a Minim, a change of posi- 
tion can be effected ; two notes being taken, in one or more of the 
upper parts, to the one note in the Bass. The same Bass-note, re- 
peated, bears the same harmony, till the figuring is changed. 

CHAPTER XIV CADENCES. 

§ 128. Write Perfect Cadences in several Major and Mmor keys ; 
prefixing the signatures. 

§ 129. Add Plagal Cadences to the above Perfect Cadences. 

§ 130. 'Write Imperfect Cadences in several Major and Minor keys. 

§ 131. Write Interrupted Cadences in several keys, precedmg 
' them by a few chords. 

CHAPTER XV. SEQUENCES. 

Fill up Exercise 10 The sharpened 3rd in the sixth bar effects 
a brief transition into the Relative Minor (see § 339) , and its pro- 
gression as the temporary Leading-note must be observed. 
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Ex, 10. 



CHAPTER XVI. INVERSIONS OF THE TRIAD 
First Inversion : the Chord of the Sixth 
§ 145. (1.) Fill up the (isolated) Bass-notes, Ex 11 Place a 
Ex. 11 bo 

6 b % 

321 0±22Z: 



Direct under them, to indicate the Roots (as in Fig. 103). "Write 
under each Chord whether it is the inversion of a Major or of 
a Minor Triad (2 ) Write the 1st inversion of the Triads of A Major, 
B Major, G Major, F Minor, E Minor, CS Minor; and figure the 
Bass. (3 ) Fill up Exorcises 12 and 13 


Ex 12 



§ 150. Fill up Exercises 14 and 15. 


Second Inversion : Chord of the Sixth and Fourth. 

§ 153, (1.) Fill up the (isolated) Bass-notes, Ex. 16. Place a 
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Ex 14. 



Direct to indicate the Hoot (as above) , and wiite under each Chord 
■whether it is Majo> or Mtno). {2 ) "Wiite the 2nd Inversion of the 
Triads of F, Bb, CJf Major, D, G, Fj Minor, and figure the Bass, 

§ 169. Fill up Exercises 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21 , Ex 20 being a 

Ex. 17. 




2’68 JExercises m the Dominant Seventh, 


Ex 21, 




6 

0 4 



transposition of the Bass of Ex. 8, with varied figuring. (See in- 
troductory observations on transposition, page 260.) 


CHAPTEB XYII. CHOKDS OF THE SEVENTH. 

§ 165. Fill up the Bass-notes, Ex 22, and write the letter D 


Ex. 22. 

7 

7 

% 

7 

b7 

b7 

JlQ., 

b7 

b 

7 

fl 

7 

7 

a 

b7 

Btrezz 

Z22I; 




r "" 

-4s- 

... 


3— B 







5^- 

zzzz 

Z2Z 

j^-ti 


under those Chords which are Boninmit 7ths, and the letter S under 
the Secondary Tths. 


The Chord of the Dominant Seventh. 

§ 166. Write the Chord of the Dominant 7th in E, Ab, Db Major , 
and C, B, and Git Minor ; prefixing the Signatures, and figuring the 
Bass. 


§ 167. (1 ) Fill up the couplets, Ex. 28, in various positions. 

r 7 7 6 6 


Ex 23 
7 




— 

lizz: 



zee 


zezz: 

~s>~ 

P- 

zar: 



-e-j 



— 


— 




tzzn 


(2 ) Besolve the Chords written under § 166, in different ways. Write 
some in fve parts, — 2 Sopranos, Alto, Tenor, and Bass , — resolving 
them to the Tonic Triad (See § 167, (1, 2) ) (3 ) Fillup Exercises 
24, 25, 26, and 27 Ex. 27 is the same Bass, transposed, as Ex. 8 
and Ex 20, with varied figuring. 


Ex 24 Double Chant 
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Secondary, or Non-Dominant Chords of the Seventh 
§ 170. (1 ) Fill up Ex. 29 (ff, 5, c). (2.) Fill up tKe Bass-notea, 


Ex 29. (a) (6) (c) 
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Ex. 30, in four and in five parts, preparing and resolving tlie dis- 


b7 

P 


7 7 7 

P P P 


cords - t. e , preceding and following each chord by appropriate 
chords. 


§ 172. Fill np Exercises 31, 32, and 33. 
Ex 81 



CHAPTEK XVIII. INVEESIONS OP CHORDS OP THE SEVENTH. 

Inversions of the Dominant 1th, 

§ 176. Fill np the couplets, Ex 34, and indicate the Boots of the 
Inversions by a Direct, 
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§ 178 (1 ) Fill up Ex. 36, in like manner (2 ) Write tlie three 

Ex 36 4 4 f4 

2 6 2 6 2 6 


inveisions of the Dominant 7tli in F Major and F Minor, and m. E 
Major and E Minor, prefixing the signatures, figuring the Bass, 
and lesolving the dissonances. 

§ 180 (1 ) Fill up Exoicises 37, 38, and 39. (2 ) Transpose 


Ex 37 



Ex 39. 



. _ — r— 1 w 



'll ^ -- 

n7r-K-rr~n . _i’' 



r.,—_gh: : 

TTTy^ c 
r 




17, 

s If • — — •- 




tr—^ 

S6 

4 

3 6^ 

6 5 — 6 6 8 7 

4 — 5 6 1 - 

5 c: 


^ L 
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Exercises 37 and. 38 into th.eir Relative Minors, and jS.Il up afresh. 
Be careful that the Chords of the 7th, and the inversions, are true 
Dominant Chords. (See §§ 113, 166.) 

Inversions of Secondary Chords of the Seventh. 

§ 181 (1 ) Fill up Ex. 40 {«, e, /), being careful to pre- 



5 4 5 4 5 4 

W A- i- 8- (C) 


12 ^ 

afterwards re-wite {a), substituting the Chords of the 7th of which 
the first inversions are theie given. (3 ) Fill up Ex. 42 {a) , and 


(a) 




^ ^ f-> I 

(&) 

6 — 

6 4 & 

C (c) 

4 6 &c 

-.^2 5 

(rZ) 

4 

3 7 &c. 

- 



^ .a . 








— 1 . 


then complete the three senes of inversions thereof, commenced at 
(^, c, d). (4 ) Fill up Exercises 43 and 44, indicating which of the 

Chords of the 7th, and inversions thereof, are Dominant, and which 
Secondary, as m Ex 22, chap. xvn. 


CHAPTER XIX. THE CHORD OF THE DOMINANT 
§ 187. (1.) Fill up Ex. 45 (a, d, e, d), ia four and m jfive parts. 
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Ex 43 7 



6—5 44— 44 4 67 



Ex 44 4 6 6 7 6 4 



Ex 45 9 (6) 9 8 (c) 7 (cZ) ? — 

(a) 7 7- H 6^ fl - 



(2 ) Write the Dominant ® m Eb Major and Bb Minor, m four and 
in five parts ; prefixing the signatures, figuring the Bass, preparing 
th.e 9th, and resolving both dissonances. {3 ) Fill up Exercises 46 
and 47, in four and m five parts. 


Ex 40 



18 
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CHAPTER XX. CHORDS DERIVED FROM THE DOMINANT 


§ 191. (1 ) Fill up Ex. 48 fa, c), in four parts , indicating the 



Hoots of the Chords of the 7th by a Direct, (2 ) Write the Chord 
of the Leadmg 7th in F Major, and the Chord of the Dmimished 7th 
m F Mmor, prefixing the signatures, preparing and lesolving the 
dissonances, figurmg the Bass, and indicating the Root. (3 ) Fill 
up Ex. 49. 



6 

7 6 7 6 

5 — ^ 6 — 56 

§ 

6 

6 

8 bo 

6 7 

4 3 






g 




§ 192. (1 ) Fill up Ex. 50, and mdioate the Roots of all the in- 


Ex 50. 6 4 (&) 4 ~ (c) t]6 

(a) 3 — 3 2 6 6 5 6 


id) 5 54 (e) 4 - 

3—6 6 52 — 


versions (2 ) Write the inversions of the Leading 7th in A Maj’or, 
with signature ; and of the Diminished 7th in A Mmor ; figurmg, 
(fee., as in former Exercises. (3 ) Fillup Exercises 51, 52, 53 and 54. 

Ex. 51. 7 6 6 5 — 6 

6— 66 43—6 6 
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JSx 56 


CHAPTER XXI. THE CHORDS OF THE ELEVENTH AND OF 
THE THIRTEENTH. 

Fill up Ex. 57 (a) aud (d) in Jive parts : (b) aud (c) in four parts. 
11 10 

9 8 11 jflO 

Ex. 57 («) 7 — (5) 7 — 

5 — 5 — 



CHAPTER XXII. DISCORDS BY SUSPENSION. 

§ 209. (1 ) Transpose tlie Bass of Fig. 159 into F Major, and fill 
it up afresh, according to the figuring, mfour parts , except (1) and 
(;w), which will be in five parts (y) and moreover, will be in 
I) Minor, (2.) Fill up Exercises 58, 59, and 60. 


Ex 58 












T7 <■ 





s 1 ^ 





^ ^ 6 6 
^436^^8 436 


* 









„3uZ^ 

L 











pg— 1^-1 




9 8,6 

4 s bs 

9 8 

b4 3 


7 

^7 8 

4 3 

—S' 
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§ 210 (1 ) Transpof-e tlie Bai,s of Figs. 162 and 163 into F 

Major, and fill thoni up afrcsli. {2 ) Fill up Exorcises 61, 62, and 63. 
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Ex 65 fumi&lies examples of tlie resolution of fundamental discords 
being delayed by suspension : the D in the Bass, bar S, and the A in 
the I, bai 4. In Ex. 66, the lesolution of the 7th, in the second 
complete bar, is similarly suspended. 

§ 218. (1 ) Transpose Eig. 169 mto F, and fill it up afresh. (2.) 

9 

Fill up Ex 68, m five parts. Observe that the I in fifth and sixth 



bars are quadf upU Suspensions on the Triad that in bar 7, is a 
double suspension on the ^ (resolved as explained in § 214). (See 
Fig. 159, m ) 

§ 214. Fill up Exercises 69 and 70 

§ 215. Fill up Ex. 71. The Tenor passage vrritten is m imitation 
of the Soprano (See chap, xxxv ) 
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^ i m 1 ! 





V • m li 





j 





9 8 

__ 7 6 7 

6 

9 S 5 9 8 

8 — 

6 7 

6 4 3 






^ rJ P 




1 f-c -[ 





t 


§ 216. Ke- write Exercises 8, 13, 15, 17, 25, 26, 31, 34, 41 («), 49, 
mtroducing- Suspensions, single, double, with deferred resolution, &c , 
on tbe harmonies mdicated, wherever they can be properly prepared 
and resolved Do not figure the Bass till after the Exercise is com- 
pleted then figure, according to the Suspensions introduced. Often, 
in order to prepare a Suspension effectively, some change of position 
m the upper parts is necessary, on a single Bass-note. 

CHAPTER XXIII. UNESSENTIAL DISCORDS. 


§ 224. (1 ) Add one inner part to Ex 72. (2 } Fill up Exercises 

Ex. 72. 
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Bxercises on Oliromatic Chords. 


Ex 74. 



1 




t/ 

E 

H 

9 8 

fi6 - 7 6 

Lij A m f? 

6 7 — 

4 4 % 

4 3 — 



\ • 


&c , of Ex 21. Passing-notes may be added in the inner parts. 
(3 ) PiU Tip Ex 75, adding Passing-notes This Bass is the Melody 
of Ex. 74. (4 ) Vary Exercises 12 and 13, by Passing-notes 



CHAPTER XXIV. CHROMATIC CHORDS, AND CHROMATIC 
ALTERATIONS OF CHORDS. 

§ 231 Fill np Exercise 76. § 232 Fill up Exercise 77. 

§ 236. Fill up Exercises 78 and 79. (See also Appendix I.) 
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4 6 


7 be 5 
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Exercises on Pedal Notes. 


CHAPTER XXV. PEDAL NOTES. 

(1.) Fill up Ex. 80, m two staves, as for tlie Organ. (2 ) Fill 


Ex 80. 



up Ex 81 in Score. (3 ) Fill up Ex. 82 (a, 5, c, d, e, f, g,) in two 
S 7 8 flG 8 137 8 6 8 9 10 



staves This Exercise is from CPE Bach’s “ Veisuch” &c , 
with slightly alteied figuring. In those wiitten in two staves, the 
number of parts is not restiicted to four, nor necessarily uniform in 
all the chords. (4 ) Fill up Ex 83 in Score In the first three bars, 
Passmg-notes may be introduced. In all these Exeicises, mdicate 
the Boots of the Chords, on a stave below the Bass. 
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Fugue Subjects. 





1 

No. 6. ^ 

0. B 


Giovanni E. Eberlin, czr. 

1761. 

t 

If 

E 



« -:r— 

No. 8. May be taken with the last. Eberlin 

Eiff-EEE?^-7-7r-r— rf=f-£fe_£=n 

1 ! l’ Albrechtsberger. 

-I 1 1 ^ 


1 

M 








Tlie Student should exercise himself with the above Subjects, 

firstly, by wntmg’ the Answers, tonal or real, as the case may be, 
both direct and inverse ; secondly, by writing Counterpoint, of 
course florid, to each Subject, which, for fugal puiposes, should be 
double: and, ultimately, by wntmg complete Fugues on some or 
all of them, in two, three, and more paits. It is excellent practice 
to take the same Subject, and write more than one Fugue on it , be- 
riming, fiistly, with the Subject in the Bass, afterwards in the 
Treble, and so on. For patterns, see Bach’s Ai t oj Fugue. Befoie 
commencing a Fugue, it is advisable to ascertain what Stuttos can 
be obtmned from the Subject • also, of what Fugal it is most 

susceptible (See g 394 ) 



APPENDIX 1. 


The notation of the Chromatic Scale given in Fig. 53 
is inseparable from that theory of Harmony^ which re- 
gards every note of this scale as integral to the key : not 
as a Chromatic alteration of the proximate diatonic note ; 
and which, moreover, very justly regards the Major and 
the Minor Scales from the same Tonic as being different 
Modes of the same Key, (See § 61.) 

This theory enunciates that there are three Funda- 
mentals or Roots in the Scale, the Dominant^ Tonic^ and 
Super-tonic^ on each of which Fundamental Discords have 
place. These are shown in Example A. 


Example A. 


Major 
7th. 9th. 


Dominant 

Chords. 


Minor 

9th. 


I 11th. 


Minor 
1,13th. n 





1 Generally known as the JDay Theory ; having been propounded 
by Dr. Alfred Day. 
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Appendws T. 


The Tonic and Siqoer-ionic dissonant chords are termed 
Chromatic Chords. Each of the Chromatic notes may 
take the progiession proper to it in the Chiomatic Scale, 
ascending or descending * i.e. one semitone. Thus, the 
vaiious lesolutions of these Chords and their inveisions 
will he as in Examples B. C. D. 


Example B 


1 Dominant 7th 1st inv. 


Dominant 

Chords 















__ ^ 



_ 22 _ 



■0 


- 

« 1 



L_^_ 








See also 
Pig 138 




1 

t inv ■ (See 

0)J 

§ 190) 

0) 


I 

*7 


— 


■ _ 





— % ; 

._o_ 



._22_ 



Q 


M— — 

.. a 


'"C5 “ 

See also P 

-G- 

'ig 146 


'Cr 












P~ 



'Him ; 



c 




1— 

C2_ . 



c^SJ- 

_( 

) 

Dominan 

11th. 

(0 



(m) 



3 

— 


„ 




3 

td 



: p_ 

fS 


Y-tf 7Z 


l_ 


p _ 




_LiS 

CJ_ 


7 ^ 







jHDimj 



r ^ 

5 'S' 

-g- r 
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Ajppendix I. 



I ^(/) Tonic Minor iStiT (5,)“ 
|^^®=^;=^T==rP^^=?=szij.ri2zrt3rfe®- 
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Ap^eridix I. 


Example D. 


Supertonie Triad 


Super- 
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Appendix J. 


Some of the resolutions of Dominant Chords are the 
same as given in Chapters XVII. to XXI. inclusive; but 
are given here also, for completeness. The inversions 
are not all given, where the progressions would be the 
same as in the Fundamental Choids The last inveision 
of the Major 9th (see § 192), the 1st inversion of the 
Chord of the 11th, and the 2nd, 6th, and last inversions 
of the 13th, are not inserted, being rarely or never used 

All these Discords, being Fundamental, may be taken 
unpiepared. It will be seen that Dominant dissonant 
harmony proceeds to Tonic harmony • Tonic dissonant 
haimony proceeds eithei to Dominant dissonant haimony 
(Example C. a, c, e, /, g, h, j), or to Super-tome dissonant 
harmony (6, %) . Super-tome dissonant haimony pi oceeds 

either to Tonic harmony (Example D c^f^ g, /j, m, 
o), or to Dominant harmony (6, <f, e, j, Z, o). The Tonic 
Discords may also be resolved on Sub-dominant harmony, 
in context not suggesting modulation. 

The Chords of the 11th and 13th and inversions are 
given incompletely, rarely occuning in their entirety. 
(See § 197.) The 3id or 5th may be omitted from the 
Chord of the 11th. The 3rd may not be omitted from 
the Chord of the Super-tonic 13th. 

The resolutions of the dissonant note by sldp to another 
note of the same harmony, Example B. (/, i), by rise of 
a 2nd, Example E (g^ Z, y), Example C (o), by Chro- 
matic alteration, Example B (an). Example C (a, c, d, e, 
/, g, Ti, 4), Example D. (/, i, k), by remaining to be a 
consonant note of the next choid. Example B. (in, q, z), 
Example C. {e, g), Example D (c, /, g, h, i, m, o), are 
manifest departuies from, or elastic enlaigements of, the 
old rule in § 121 Moi cover, with the notation as in 
Fig. 68, and as exemplified in many of these Examples, 
the diiections in §§ 231, 236, respecting the progression 
of Chromatic notes, do not hold good. But the notation 
of many of these Choids will often be difPeient from that 
here given, either from eapediency — ^the economising of 
accidentals, &c. — or from a different theoretical view. 
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Thus, in Example B (aa), the would often be written 
Bj| ; in Example C. (h, t)j the Ej^ would be written E^jl, &c. 
On the principles heie expounded, the notation, and* con- 
sequent noraenclatuie, of several choids in Exercises 76, 
77, 79, would be changed. Such progiessions as that in 
Example B (/), &c. , would, by many musicians, be 
regarded as implied lesolntions 

The Ghoid of the Augmented 6th, on the INIinor 6th of 
the Scale (Fig 189), is now regaided as a combination 
of the Minor 9th on the Dominant with the 3rd and 7th 
on the Super-tonic, as shown in Example E ; 


Fi encli German 


Itali an , 


CP — — < 


and as being, tbeiefore, a donble-iooted choid This 
chord may also be taken on the Minor 2nd of the Scale. 
Of this chord, the Tonic and the Dominant aie the roots. 

This woik being explanatoiy, not polemical, the tlieoiy 
is biiofly stated, without aigument. 

According to this theoiy and notation, the harmonizing 
of the Chiomatic Scale might be as indicated in Examples 
F, G and othei ways* 
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Example Q 



The following Example may seive as an Exeicise on 
some of the progiessions just explained. 



.B6 — 8 9 3 — 

6 4 bs — t;6 — 7 _ _ b9 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, WITH ANSWEKS. 

The materials for replying to these Questions are 
amply furnished m the body of this work The following 
Answers are given as specimens of the general manner 
in which an Examination paper should be filled up. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY MIDDLE CLASS EXAMINATION. 

Junior, 1858. 

1. What do you mean by the folio-wing terras Jlat, sharp, natu- 
ral, siffnatme, accidental ^ 

Kflat b IS a character used to lower a note one semitone, without 
changing its position on the Stave. A sharp on the contrarj', 
i azses a note one semitone, in like manner. A natural t] is used to 
contradict a sharp or a flat. The signatuie of a key consists of the 
shaips or flats proper to it, taken collectively, and placed at the 
beginning of a piece. An accidental is a sharp, flat, natural, double- 
sharp, or double-flat, applied to a note, but not belonging to the key 

2. What IS a semitone, and how many semitones make an octave ? 

A semitone is the smallest interval in practical music, represent- 
ed hy pt ox i mate keys upon the Pianoforte. There are twelve 

semitones in an octave. 

3. How many tones [or tones & senutones] does a Major third 
contain ? and how many does a Minot third ^ 

A Major thxt d contains two tones ; and a Minor third, one tone 
and one semitone. 
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4. Distinguiah. between the various kinds of time • — duple, triple, 
simple, and compoimd 

Duple time has two boats m a bar , triple time, three beats. 
Simple time is divisible into undotted notes in compound time, 
each beat repiesents a dotted note Thus — 

Duple, Tuple. 

Simple, % two crotchets Simple, % three crotchets. 

Compound, g, two dotted crotchets. Compound, g, three dotted 

crotchets. 

5 How many flats are theie in the Major Scale of E flat ? 

Thiee B, E, and A 

6. How many xn the scale of E flat Minor ? 

Six • B, E, A, D, G, and C. 

7. What other key has the same signature as E flat ? and as E 
flat Minor ? 

C Mmor has the same signature as E flat , and G flat Major the 
same as E flat Minor. 

8. What IS a Scale ? 

A senes of tones and semitones (as in the Diatonic scale), or of 
semitones only (as m the Chromatic scale), from any note to its 
octave. 

9. How many kmds of Scale are there in common use ? 

There aie two Genera muse, the and the Oh/omatie. 

Of the former, there are two Modes, the Major and the Minoi . 

10 How can you tell a Major key from a Minoi key ? 

In the Minor mode certain accidentals are mtioduced, raismg the 
7th, and, in many cases, the 6th notes of the Scale These 6th and 
7th notes of the Minor Scale are the 4th and oth, respectively, of the 
relative Major Scale. If these are raised, eaily m a piece, the pre- 
sumption IS that it is in the Mmor mode. Thus, if the signature be 
two flats, and the F is accidentally sharpened, and the E accidentally 
naturalized, (though the latter is not always the case,) this acci- 
dental alteration would indicate the key of G Mmor, the lelative to 
B flat Majoi Some acquamtance with Harmony, however, is neces- 
sary to determine the point definitely. 

11. Explain the woids tome, dominant, and sub-domoiant. 

The tonic, or ley-note, is the firat note of a Diatonic Scale. The 
dominant is its filth note, and is so teimed because of the governing 
charactei of the haimony of which it is the root. The sub-doniinant 
is the fourth note of the scale, bemg under the dominant 

12. What IS the difleience between C time and 0 time ? 

C time IS guad/ uple, with two accents in the bar. 0 time is duple, 
with only one accent It is termed alia ht eve time, because obtamed 
by the division of a hi eve bar into two bars. 
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CAMBRIDGE DNIYERSITY MIDDLE CLASS EXAMINATION. 

Senior^ 1868 . 


1. Put the Ume-stgnutui e to the foUo-vvuig extract.^ (Example 1.) 



2. Name the leading-note in the key of G sharp Mmor. 
P Doulble-shaiiJ 

3. In what key is the foUowmg extract ? (Ex. 2.) 

Ex 2 



In C Minor, <is indicated by Btl, the leading-note. 

4. Put three upper parts (in pianoforte score) to the following 


bass, using triads or common choids only. (Ex. 3 ) 



5. Supply (in pianoforte score) the two vacant parts in the fol- 
lowing example, using common chords or triads only where no 
figures are given. (Ex 4 ) 


It will bo understood that the Example is given without the 
time-signature m the ongmal paper. Examples 3 and 7 are 
given without the hai monies. In Example 4, the Bass and Melody 
only are given, except in the first two chords. In Example 6, the 
first chord only is given.] 
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Ex. 4. 
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N.B The two middle voices are given in the first two chords. 

6. Ex-plam the following harmony and resolve it ; also point out 
the discordant notes to the hass. (Ex. 5 ) 


Ex. 5. 




n* 

— ^ — u 


r P 


This is the Dominant ® m the key of G Minor 
the dissonances 

7. Explain the following. (Ex 6.) 




C and E flat are 


This is a suspension in the bass (prepared and resolved) of a 
chord of the sixth on B. 

8 Supply the absent parts in the following score, and give the 
roots to those notes in the lower line which are figured (Ex. 7 ) 

9. Give an example of a full close or cadence. (Ex. 8 ) 

10 Give a short description of the following forms of composi 
tion : FngTie ; Canon • Round ; Chant , and Gronnd-Bass. 

(1.) JPugue . a composition m which a short phrase, termed the 
appears successively in all the parts, with vanousimitational 
and contrapuntal devices. 

(2.) Canon : a composition in which the strict imitation of one or 
more parts is contmned thronghout. 
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Ex. r. 



* The treble or G clef to be used if more convenient to the candidate, 
but credit will be given, for the use of the soprano or C clef 


Ex S Perfect 



(3 ) Hound : a kind of Canon m wkich. all the parts are success- 
ively sung by all the voices. 

(4.) Chant * a short composition, adapted for the choral recita- 
tion of xm-metrical Psalms, &c. 

(5 ) Ground-Bass . a passage m the bass, several times repeated, 
with different harmonies, or different forms of the same harmony. 
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COLLEGE OF PBECEPTOES, 

PupiVs Examination, Midsummer^ 1862 . 


1. Transpose tlie following two Sves higher into the Treble clef. 
Example 1. 



2. Divide the following into Bars, each of the length of a Semi- 
breve , — 

Ex, 2. 





3. At what distance from each other are Notes placed on each suc- 
cessive line of the Stave, and on each successive space between these 
lines ? 

A third. 

4 How many Semitones are contamed in an Octave ? 

Twelve. 

5. Describe the movements mdicated by the followmg terms: 
Adagio^ Adagio asi>ai^ Adagio cantabile e sostenuto^ Allegieito 
Schei zando. Allegro eon fuoco, Allegro ma non troppo. 

Adagio . Slowly {lit leisurely). 

Adagio as&ai Veiy (or decidedly) slowly 

Adagio cantabile e soUenuto . Slowly, and in a singing and sus- 
tamed manner. 

Allegi etto Scheizando Moderately fast, and playfully. 

Allegro eon fuoco Past, and with hre. 

Allegyo ma non troppo . Fast, but not too much so. 

6. How many sounds may a note of the same name be made to 
represent by the application of the sharp, flat, (S:c. <&:c, ? 
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Five, thus . — 


Ex. 3. 



7. What IS the difference between a Major and a Minor Scale 

In the Major Scale (so termed horn its having a Major 3id from 
the Tonic) the Semitones occm between the 3rd and 4th, and between 
the 7th and 8th notes In the Minor Scale (so teniied from its 
having- a Minor Sidfrum the Tome) the Semitones ucoui between the 
2nd and 3id, and between the 7th and 8th notes in asceadinfj (as 
usually altered) , and between the 6th and oth, and between the 3rd 
and 2nd notes, re. dei^tendxng. Thcie are, houevei, other foi ms of 
the Minor Scale. 

S. What IS the Leadvtg~note of the key of A (^Lci) ? 

G shaip. 

9 Form an Arpeggio on the Chord of C| {1)0%) Minor. 



10 Write on the Sta\e the Chord of the Mmoi Oth, with its In- 
versions, m the key of C {Do) Majoi, and resolve them. 



11. Prepare and lesolvethe Susijensions of the did on the Do- 
mmant, and the Oth on the Supertonic, m the key of G {ISol). 





INDEX. 


The references in this Index are not to the Fages^ hut to the kum- 
BBKED Sections, except where otherwise indicated. 

For terms not found herein, reference should he made to the Glossary. 


Ahhreviation, marks of . . 32 

Accented heats . . 25, 26, 27 

„ syllables . . 360 
Accents, different kinds olf 362 
Acciaocatura . . 38, 226 

Accidentals . . . . 50 

,, in Figured Bass 125 
Acuteness of Sound . . 2 

Adagio . . . . 39 

Added Discords . 97, 189 

JSohan Mode , . . . 62 

JBsthetic accent . , 362 

Alla Bieve time . . 24 

Allegro, Allegramente, Al- 
legretto, AUognno . , 39 

A1 Rovescio . . . . 368 

A1 Segno . . . , 30 

Alto Stare . , . . 7 

„ Instrument . . 415 

„ Voice .. .. 408 

Ambiguous Chord . . 195 

Ambrose, St. . . 40, 62 

Amphibrach . . . . 3,53 

Ana, pest . . . , 353 

Ancient Modes . . . . 62 

„ Style .. ..249 

Andante, Andantino . . 39 

Answer . . .366 

„ m Fugue 379—385 

,, not always in 5th 
or 4th . . . 


Antecedent 

Anticipations . . 228 

Antiphonal effects . . 316 

Antithesis . . . . 35G 

Apotome, note^ p 34. 
Appoggiat.ura . . 38, 226 

Arpeggio 34 157, 244—246 
. . 367 

Assai . . 39 

Attacco . . . . 394 

Attendant Keys, modula- 
tioii . . . . 338 

Augmentation, answer by 384 

„ imitation by 369 

Augmented 6th, chord of 232 

„ Triad 113 (3), 231 
„ Unison . . 66 

Authentic Cadence . . 128 

„ modes , . . . 62 

„ subject m Fugue . 380 

Auxiliary-notes, 50, 217, 225-227 

or Si . . . 263 

„ Molhs See Bhnol, 

Bach, C. P E , Ve^ such : ex- 
amples from, pp. 285, 296, 

Fugue: 

^3, 385, 397. Examples of 
Fugue Subjects and Aaiswers 
from, Figs. 317, 325, 326, 
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328, 329, 330, 332, 333, 336, 
341, 342, 346, 349, 350, 851, 
352. Examples^ of Double 
Counterpomt iroin, Eig-s 278, 
280. Eugue on his name, 9iote, 
p. 2. Fugue pour les com- 
men 9 ans, 389. Fugues (48) 
referred to, 237, 346, 381, 389, 
390j 395, 397. Motet referred 
to, 316, Ornaments m Music 
of, 38 30 Vaiiatious, 373, 


406, 411 

Bad Intervals 108, 119, 262 
Banister, H. C., Round by. Fig 
324. 

Bar . . . . . . 18 

Baritone (Viola) .. 415 

,, Voice . .. 408 

Barimg of Compositions 360 
Bass, Figured . . 80 

„ Fundamental 98, 141 

,, Note not synonym- 
ous -vvitli JRoot . . 141 

„ Radical , ..141 

Basset Horn . . . . 423 

Basso Cifrato & Contmuo 80 
Bassoon, & Basson Quinte 424 
Bass- Tuba . . . . 430 

Bass-Viol . . . . 416 

Bass Voice .. .. 408 

Beats . . . . . . 19 

„ accented and unac- 
cented . . 25 

Beethoven, Analysis of 
Rondo by . . . . 404 

„ Preludes referred to 353 


„ Sonatas referred to, mte, 
p 29 ; §§ 39, 237, 400, 
401, 403, 404, 405. 

„ Symphonies refer- 
red to . 237, 359, 401 

Bemol, B mollis . . 263 

Bennett, Fugue Subject and 
Answer by, Fig 347* 

Binary Time . . . . 20 

Bind . . 

Bis 

Breve . . 

Breve measnie 

Cadence defined, 126 , difierent 
kinds of, 127 ; Imperfect, or 
Half-cadence, 130 , Interrupt- 


ed or Broken, 131 ; Inverted, 
132 , Perfect, 128 ; Plagal, or 
Church, 129 

Cadences, management of 133 


Cancnzans imitation . . 368 

Canon . . . . 365, 370 

„ dijffeientkindsof 371— 373 
Canonical Imitation . . 365 

Canti Fermi, p 293 
Canto Fermo . . . . 250 

Capnccio . . . . 407 

Catch . . . . . 375 

Cathedral Music , . 316 

Cembalo . . . . 411 

Changmg-note . . . . 275 

Chants, Ecclesiastical . . 250 

Chest Voice . . . . 409 

Choral wntmg . . . . 408 

Chord, defined . . .79 

Chords in succession 106, 124 


Chromatic alteration, 64, 230 — 
236, choids, 230 — 236, genus, 
346 , scale, 63 — 65. 

Cithara, or Zither 411 

Clan chord, Clavecin, &c. 411 

Clanm . . . . 426 

Clarionet . . . . 423 

Clef, Old Mezzo-Soprano, 7iote, 
p 258 

Clefs, 7 , use of, p. 257. 

Coda . . . . 401, 404 

Codetta . . 392, 402, 404 

Col Cello .. ,.417 

Combmation ot Species in 

Counteipomt 300, 306. 307, 3 1 3 
Comes.. .. .. 379 

Common Chord See Tiiad 
Common Time . . . . 20 

Composers, Young, mistakes and 
dangers of . . 348, 360, 407 
Composition, Form in 398, &c. 
Compositions, Early Con- 
trapuntal . . . 248 

Compound Intervals subject to 
same laws as Simple, 103; 
Modulation, 342 ; Time, 23 
Compressed Score . . 82 

Concertaate . . . . 398 

Concerted music, note, p 209 
Concerto . . . . 398 

Concords, or Consonances de- 
fined, 83 ; list of, 85 ; Per- 
fect and Imperfect, 88 
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Index, 


Condensed Score . . 82 

Conduit . . . . 404 

Coniunct Movement 103, 104 
Con Moto . . . . 39 

Connection of Chords 106, 107 
Consecutive 4tlis without 6ths 
harsh, 210 , Pei feet Concords, 
103, 257, 267, 273, between 
alternate notes, 273, 296 , 
when permitted, 267 , not dis- 
guised by Suspensions, 280 , 
broken by Suspensions in 
Counterpoint, 304 , by Con- 
trary Motion, 308, 314 , cover- 
ed, or hidden, 104, 257, 292 
Consequent . . . . 366 

Consonances. See Concords 
Consonant Choids 95, 114 
Contra-Basso . . . 417 

Contraction in Rhythm . . 359 
Conti a-Fagotto . . 424 

Conti alto Voice .. 408 

Contiary Motion 102, 261, 292 
Comet-a-pistons . . 426 

Como . . . . 425 

Como di Bassetto . . 423 

Como Inglese . . . . 422 

Correction of Exercises, p, 259 
Counter-Exposition . . 392 
Countei point defined, 81 ; de- 
senbed, 248, &c , Simple or 
Plain, 249 , m two parts, 251, 
&o ; in three parts, 290, &c , 
in four paits, 308, &c ; in 
more than four parts, 314, 
&c , Figuiate or Flond, 284, 
<fec. , Mixed, 250, &c ; Free, 
317 , Double, 318, &c . Triple, 
Quadruple, &c., 330, 33r5, 

336 , Subjects for, p 293 
Counter-proposition .. 356 

Counter- subject . . 386 

Counter-Tenor . . 408 

Couperin, music of . . 38 

Coussemakei referred to, note, 

P 41 

Cramer’s Studio referred to, 
note, p 11. 

Ciescendo .. .. 35 

Crossing of parts 264, 294 

p 264 

Crotchet . . , . 15 

Cymbals . . , . 431 


Da Capo, DC... 30 

Dactyle . . 358 

Dal Segno . . 30 

Dashes . . 33 

Deceptive Cadences 131 

Decrescendo . . . . 35 

Defcned Resolution, 139, 168, 
214 

Deiniscuu quaver . . 15 

Descant . . . . 81 

Dusigu . . 139, 407 

Devices of Haimony, &c , 247, 
248 

Diapason . . . . 8 

Diaphony . . . . 81 

Diatessaron, note,v 22 
Diatonic, 43 (see Scale) 

Diatonic genus . . . . 346 

Diesis . . . . . . 346 


Diminished Intervals, 76 ; 
Seventh, choid of, 190, 191, 
192 , change of notation of, 
195 , Modulation by Enhar- 
monic, change of, 348 , on 
Chromatically raised Sub- 
donnnant, 235 , Tnad, 231 
Impel feet Triad). Uni- 
son, 66. 

Diminuendo . . . . 35 

Diminution, Imitation by 369 
,, Answer by (Fugue) 384 
Direct motion . .102 

Discords defined, 84, 88 ; added, 
or Essential, 97, 189 , Fun- 
damental, 88, by piolonga- 
tion, or Suspension, 169, 198 — 
216 , by Supposition, 275 , by 
Transition, 169, 218, &c , 
Unessential, 217 — 230 , pre- 
paration of, 169, 181 , resolu- 
tion of, 121 

Dis.sonancos See Discords. 
Dissonant Chords 96, 114 

Dissonant Interval m Me- 
lody . . . . 262 

Distiibution of parts 101, 309 

Division of Octave, old . . 380 

Dominant, 62 , bears Major 
Triad, 113, 122, 7th, 16i— 
168 , first use of, 249 ; Chro- 
matic alterations of, 234; ,, 
182 — 180 ; derivatives of, 190 
—195. 
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Dorian Mode . . . . 62 

D'Ortigrue, referred to, notej 
P 

Dots, 16, 17 ; where to write, p. 
260 ; over or under a note, 33 


Double-Bar . . . . 18 

„ Bass . . . . 417 

„ Counterpoint See Coun- 
terpoint. 

„ Flat .. ..12 

,, Fugue .. .. 386 

„ Pedal . . . . 237 


„ Sharp, 1 1 , contradiction 
ot, 13. 

Doubling, 292, 297 ; in Tnad, 
115 — 119, of Leading-note, 
118, of note on which dis- 
sonance resolves, 167 , of note 
on which Suspension resolves, 
315 , in an Orchestia, 414. 


Driving Notes , . . , 229 

Drum. .. .. 431 

Duple Time . . 20, 360 

Dxix . . . . . . 378 

Eberlm, examples from, Fig 
337, and p 298-0 
Ecclesiastical Modes . . 62 

Eight notes to one 277, 300 

Eight-part v?ritmg .. 316 

Eleventh, sometimes a com- 
pound 4th . . . 70 

„ Chord of the 92, 196, 197 

Embellishments . . 38 

Emphasis . . 36, 362 


Encyclopsedia Bntanmca re- 
ferred to, notes^ pp 6 & 44, § 
88 ; Metropolitana referred to, 
notes, pp. 2 & 42, § 88 
Enharmonic Chord, 195 , Modu- 
lation, 346, &c ; Notation, 
sometimes simply a con- 
venience, 347. 

Episodes in Fugues, 388, 393, 
397 (2 ) , keys of, m move- 
ments, 404 

Episodical form 399, 403 — 405 
es . . . . . , 14 

Euphonium .. .. 430 

Exercises, general directions re- 
specting, p. 255 , correction 
of, p 259 , transposition of, p. 
260 ; on Eudiments, p. 261 ; 


on Triad, p. 262; on Caden* 
ce.s, p. 265 , on Sequences, p. 
265 ; on Inversions of Tnad, 
p 266, on Choids of 7th, p, 
268 ; on Inversions of 7th, 
p 270, on Leading and Di- 
minished 7ths, p 274 , on 
11th and 13th, p 276 ; on 
Suspensions, p 276 , on Un- 
essential Discords, p. 281 , on 
Chromatic Chords, &c , p. 282. 


Exposition (Fugue) . . 391 

Extieme Intervals . . 76 

,, Parts . . . . 100 

„ Triad . . . . 231 

Fagotto, Fagottone . . 424 

False Cadence, 131 ; Eelation, 
110, 252, 263 

Falsetto . . . . 409 

Fantasia . . , , 407 

Faults m pait-wi iting, most fre- 
quent, p 259 , in perform- 
ance, 17, 31. 

Faux-bourdon . . . . 81 


Fetis’ Tiait6 de Vliarmonie, 
referred to, note, p 40. 

Fifth, Imperfect, how followed 
in Melody, 108 , Peifect fol- 
lowed by Impel feet, 314 
Fifths, Consecutive. See Con 
secutwe. 

Figured Bass . . 80, 144, 15 1 
Figuring of 3rd in a chord, when 
inflected, 125 , of accidentally 
raised intervals, 125. 

Final . . . 44, 45, 52 

Fine 30 

Flat, 10, 13 ; in old music, 14 

Flugel 411 

Flute 421 

Foot ,. .. ..358 

Force of Musical Soxmds 3 

Form essential to ait . . 407 

Forms of Movement 399, &c. 
Forte .. .. 37 

Fourth. Perfect, a Concord 85 

Fiee parts added to Double 
Counterpoint.. .. 326 

Free style . . 249, 317 

Frets . . . . . • 415 

Fuga Legata, or Obbligata 370 
Fugue defined, 376 ; Constitu- 
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outs of, 377 , Subject of, 378 
Answer of, 379 , Real, 379 
Tonal, 380 , Double, 386 
Perpetual, 370 , Counter-Sub 
ject of, 386 , Stietto of, 387 , 
Episodes of, 388 ; order of 
entry, 390 ; rules m construct- 
ing, 397, number of parts, 
389 , Exposition, 391 , by 
Imitation, 394, Second Sub- 
ject in, 395. 

EuU Close , . . . 128 

Fundamental, 86 , note, p. 44 
„ Bass . . 98, 141 

„ Chords .. 122 

,, Harmonies .. 87 

,, note of Harmonic 


Chord 4, 86 

Fux, examples from, Figs 210, 
211, 217, 218, 22^ 226, 233, 
234, 236, 237, 240, 241 244 
245 246, 259, 260, 267 : and 
p. 293. 


G, Gamut . ..62 

Genera, the three Greek. ! 346 
Generator . . . . 35 

Gran Taniburo . . 431 

Giave .. 39 

Gravicembalo .. . 411 

Gravity of Musical Sounds, 
upon what dependant . 

Great Octave . . 

Greek Genera . , . 345 

Gregoiy, St., and Grego 

nan Tones . . 40 , 62 

Grosse-Caisse . . 431 

Groimd Bass . . 247 

Grouping . . 15, 26 , 28 


H . , 5 ocq 

Half-Cadence .*. .. ’JsS 

Choruses referred to, 
248 , examples of Fugue Sub- 
ject and Answer fiom, Fias 
334, 348, of Imitation from! 
S8 referred to, 

316 


Harmomc Chord, and Hanrion- 
ics, 4, 86—88, 101, 115. 
Harmony defined, 79, 80 , and 
Counterpomt, 248 , and Har- 
monics, 88. 


Harmony-Music note, p 40 

^ .. .. 418 

Harpsichord . . ..411 

Hautboy . . . . 422 

Haydn, Symphonies re- 
feiredto .. .. 359 

Head- voice ,. .. 409 

Herschel, Sir J. F W , lef erred 
to, notes, pp 2 and 42. 

Hexachords . 02, 263 

Hidden Consecutives, 104, *257 
292 ’ ’ ’ 

Horn, English, 422; French, 
425 , open and shut notes on 
French, 86 

Hopkins and Himbault on 
Organ, note, p 223 
Hullah’s Lectures referred to, 
note, p 41 

Hyper-Ionian, &c- .. 62 

Iambus . . . . 358 

Imitation, 363 ; Stnct, 364 • 
Canonical, 365, by Contrary 
Motion, 367 ; Retrograde, 
368, by Augmentation and 
by Dimmution, 369 
Imperfect Cadence, 130 , Time 
^21, 122, 123, 
231 , Fifth, 125, 174. 

In Alt, In Altissimo . . “ 

Increase of tone, sign for 35 
Indirect Movement 102 

Infinite Canon . . 374 

Inflexion, signs of 9—14 

Inganno . . j3j^ 

Inner parts . . jOq 

Instrumentation 432 

Instruments . . 410— 432 

Intervals defined, 67 how 
named, 68, 71, 73 , Compound 
and Simple, 70 , Diatonic and 
Chromatic, 72 ; List of Dia- 
tomc, 73 , different names of 
certam 73, 76, Chromatic, 
how obtained, 74, List of 

Chromatic, 76 ; Table of, Fig 
o9; Inversion of, 77, 322 
^ Melody! 
108, 119, 262; Woolhouse on 
note, p. 1 , § 88. 

Inverse Movement, 318 ; Fugua 
answer by, 385. 
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Snversioii of Clioids, 140 ; of 
Fugue, 392 ; of luteivals, 77, 
322 , of paits, 318, of Seveuth, 
173—181 ; of Triad, 142, 143 , 
sometimes means Inve^ sc 


Movement, 318. 

Inverted Pedal . . . . 213 

Ionian Mode , . . 02 

Irregular Passmg-notcs . 219 

ts . . . . . . 14 

Italian 6th .232 


Kettlc-dinm .. ..481 

Fey . . . . 60 

Key-note . . 45, 52 

Koy-signature . . 14, 61, 60 

Kies wetter, refen ed to, mte^ p 
41, 


Large . . . . . . 15 

Largo, Larghetto .. 39 

Leading-note, 62 , in Minor 
Scale, 67,^ &o , not doubled, 
118, 145, 146 , progression of, 
109, 167, 264. 

Leadmg 7th . . 190—194 

Ledger lines, 7 , how to write, 

p. 260, 

Legato . . . . 83 

Lento .. .. .39 

Leslie, Professor, on Harmonics, 
quoted, note, p 44. 

Licences . . . . 168 

Ligature . , . . 33 

Line of Continuation 157, 180 
Locke, Matthew, Canon by, Fig. 
319. 

Loco . . . . . . 32 

Long . . . . . 15 

Loudness of Sounds . . 3 

Lydian Mode . . . . 62 

Maefarren’s LecUttes referred 
to, note, p. 22 

„ Endionents referred 
to, note, p 33 

Major Mode and Scale, 46, 47, &c. 
,, Triad, 113 , basis of all 
Chords, 122. 

Manner of performance . . 33 

Manuals (Organ) .. 419 

Marshall’s Ehysiology ref ei rod 
to, note, p. 218. 


Maitim’s Msemplm e. Canon 
from, Fig 321. 

Measures . . , . 18 

Mediant . . . . 52 

Melodiesforharinomumg, p 290 
Melody defined, 78 , foimor use 
of term, 79 , bad intervals in, 
108, 119 , pi egressions in, 
262, 272, variety m, 268. 
Mendelssohn’s JEhjah, exam- 
ple fiom. Fig. SOI ; Rivxdet 
referred to, 24; Fugue Sub- 
ject and Answer by, Fig. 
326. 

Metronome . . . , 39 

Mezzo-Soprano Voice . 408 

„ „ Stave (old), note, 

p 268 

Mezzo- Staccato . . 33 

Ml contra Fa . . . . 263 

Ml, Fa . . . . 62 

Military Bands, Instruments 
used m, 421, 426, 430. 

Mmim . . . . . 15 

Minor Scale, 55, Eelativo, 56, 
69, 60, 61 , Leadmg-note in, 
57, &c , different f 01 ms of, 69. 
Minor Triad . . . . 113 

Minuet and Tno . 406 

Mixed Counterpoint 250, 284 
Mixo-Lydian Mode . . 62 

Mode, former and piesent 
meaning of . . . . 46 

Modem Style . . 249, 317 

Modes, Ancient . . . 62 

Modulation, 337 , Natnial, 338 
— 341 , Extianeous, 338, 342, 
&c , Compound, 342 , En- 
harmonic, 346, &c. ; by 

Double Counterpoint, 351 , 
keys into which made, 338, 
343, 344, 352 , to Double Do- 
minant deprecated, 345 ; not 
twice to same key, 353 , in 
Fugue, 393. 

Monotony avoided . . 268, 285 
Monteverde, note, p 119 

Mordent 38 

Morley’s Jntrod., note, p 23. 
Motion of parts . . 102, 104, 105 
Mottos to Old Canons .. 373 

Movement, defined, 398; forms 
of, 399; of Development, 400 

21 
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- 4 02 i of IBpisodo, 403—405 j 

free forms of, 407. 

Mozart, Analysis of Movement 
by, 402 , Fugue Subjects and 
^swers by, Figs. 331, 340; 
Examples of Imitation from, 
Figs. 309, 312, 316, of 

Enytlmi, Figs 307, 308 , Fan- 
tasia referred to, § 407 ; So- 
nata for Pianoforte and Violin 
referred to, 359 , Sympbony 
m G Minor referred to, 359. 
Musical Sounds, bow pioduced, 
1 ; pitcb of, 2 , force of, 3 , 
quality of, 4. 

Mutes, Pianoforte, See Sordini. 

National Antbem, Rbytbm of, 
357, Fig. 302 (c.) 

Natural . . 13, 14 

Neapolitan 6 tb . . . . 233 

Niedermeyer referred to, note, p 
31. 

Ninth, not inverted or con- 
tracted . . . 187 

„ sometimes a com- 
pound 2 nd . , 70 

„ Chord of 91, 182, &c 
„ non-dommant . . 189 
Non-dominant discords, 163, 
169, &c , 181. 

Non tanto, Non troppo . . 39 

Nota cambiata . . . . 275 

Notation, changeable . . 49 

Note sensible, La. See leading- 
note 

Notes, names of, 5; duration 
and forms of, 15 

Oblique marks in figured 
bass . . . . 125, 174, 209 

„ Motion 102, 261 

Oboe . . . . 422 

perfect . . ' . 125 

Octave avoided in two-part 
Counterpoint . . . . 259 

Octave Flute , . . . 421 

,, Rule of the, p. 286. 
Octaves, Consecutive. See 
Consecutive. 

Omission of note from a 
Chord . . . . 120 

Once-marked 8 ve . , 8 


Open-notes . 86 , 425, 426 

Ophicleide . . , 429 

Organ . ..419 

Organ Points . . . 237 

Oigan Score . ..82 

Organum . .. 81 

Ornaments , . . 38 

Ottava ( 8 ''^^) . . . 32 

Ottava Battuta . .. 258 

Ouseley on Counterpoint^ le- 
ferred to, note^ p 41. 

„ on Harmony, referred 
to . . . . . . 88 

0 %-ertones . . . . 86 

Pare, how indicated . . 39 

Parallel Motion . . 102 

Partita . . . 398 

Partition, Partitur . , 82 

Part-, Distribution of, 101, 309; 

reol, 314. 

Pait-writing . . 99 , &o. 

Passing-notes, 169, 217-224, 227, 
265, 267, 295, &c. , figuring 
of, 224. Passing Shake, 38 
Pause . . . . . 31 

Pedal-Chords, 242, notes, 237; 
Dominant, in Counterpoint, 
303 ; Inverted, 243 , Pedal- 
pomts, 237 — 241, 396. 

Pedals, Harp, 418 , Organ, 419 ; 


Pianoforte (nse of), 412, 

Per Arsin et Thesin . . 367 

Percussion, Instruments of, 410, 

431. 

Perfect Cadence. See Cadence. 
Perfect Time . . . . 24 

Period . . . . 355 

Perpetual Canou . . 371 

Per recte et retrd . , 368 

Phrase . . . .357 

Phiasmg . . , 361 

Phrygian Mode . . 62 

Piano . . . . . . 37 

Pianoforte, 411, 412, ongin of 
its name, 37 

Pianoforte Score . . 82 

Piatti .. 431 

Piccolo . . . . 421 

Pmce simple, Pined double 38 
Pitch, upon what dependent 2 
„ of Middle C 8 

Pizzicato .. .. 410 
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riagal, 62, Modes, note, p 31. 
Subject in Fugue, 380. See 
Cadence. 

Plain Song . . . . 2o0 

Plectra . . 410, 411 

Plectral Instruments 410, 418 
Point d’Orgue . . . . 126 

Portamento , . . , 38 

Position of Chords . . 101 

(See Distribution of pai ts ) 
Pots-pourns . . . . 407 

Preparation of Discords, 169, 
181 , of Suspensions, 201. 
Presto, Prestissimo . . 39 

Prime, 86, 141 , superfluous, 66 
Prolongation, discords by 199 
,, in Rhythm 359 
Proposition (Imitation) . . 366 
,, (Rhythm) .. 356 
Purcell, H , Canons by, Figs. 
322, 323. 

Quadruple Counterpoint. See 
Counterpoint. 

Quadruple Time 20, 360 

Quadruplet . . . . 28 

Quality of Sound . . 4 

Quartet . . . . 398 

Quaver . . . . 15 

Quintuple Countcipoint. See 
Counterpoint 

Qumtuple Time . . 24 

Quintuplet .. .. 28 

Radical Bass . . . . 141 

Recapitulation in Movement 401 
Redundant Intervals . . 76 

Reed, Free . . . 420 

Reed Instruments, 410, 422-424 
Registeis of Organ pipes 419 
,, of the Voice . . 409 

Relative Keys, Modulation 
to .. ,. ..338 

,, Scales 53, 54, 56, 59 — 61 
Relaxation of Rules in 
Counterpomt . . 308, 317 

Repeats . . . . 29 

Repercussion (Fugue) .. 391 

Repetition, signs of 29, 30 
Resolution of Discords, 84, 121 , 
deferred, 139, 168, 214, orna- 
mental, 215 ; of Canons, 373. 
Rests .. .. .. 17 


Retardations . . . . 229 

Retrograde Imitation . . 368 

Rhythm, 354, &c. , Broken or 
Varied, 359. 

Ricercan, Ricercati . . 369 

Rinforzando . . .36 

Rivolto . . . . 392 

Rondo . . . . 404 

Root . . . . 98, 141 


Round defined, 375; Example 
of, Fig 324. 

Rule of the Octave, p 286. 

Scale, Djatonic, 43, &c , Major, 
46, &c. ; Mmor, 55, &o. ; De- 
grees of, 52 , Chromatic, 63, 
&c ; accompaniment of, p. 


286 . 

Scale-signature . . 51 

Scarlatti, D., Lessons re- 
ferred to . . . . # 

Scherzo . . . . 406 

Schumann, Concerto re- 
ferred to . . . . 359 

Score, short, &c. . 82 

„ writmg m, p. 257. 
Scoring . . . . 432 

Second, Compound . . 187 


Secondary Sevenths Sec Se~ 
venths. 

Second Subject in Fugue, 

395 ; m Movement of 


Continuity . . . . 401 

Section . . . . 356 

Semibreve . . . . 15 

Semidemisemiquaver . . 15 

Semiquaver . . 15 


Semitone, 9, 40 ; Chromatic, 
Diatonic, Major, Mmor, 66. 

Sensitive note See Leading^ 
note. 

Sequence defined, 134 , Real, 
135; Tonal, 136; extent of, 
137 ; accompaniment of, 138 ; 
exceptional progressions, &c , 
m, 118, 122, 139, 171. 

Serpent . . . . 428 

Seventh, Chords of the, 90, 160, 
&c. , Dominant, 162, 166 — 
168 ; Dimmished, 190 — 192, 
195 (see Modulation) ; Non- 
Dominant or Secondary, 163, 
169, &c. ; Leading, 190, 194 ; 
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Besolution of, 164, 167, 168 ; 
figuring of, 165. 

Seventh., Minor, how fol- 
lowed in Melody . . 108 

Sforzato . . . . 36 

Shake , . 38, 226 

Sharp, 9, 13 , in old Music, 14. 
Sharp Intervals . 76 

Sharps and Flats, why needed 
in Scales . . 49, 58, 59 

Short Scoie, 82; how to wnte 
in, p 257. 

Shut notes . . 425, 426 

Side-Drum . . . . 431 

Signature, Figured-Bass 144 
„ Key, 14 , of Major 
Seales, 51; of Minor Scales, 
60 

Signature, Time , . 24 

Similar motion, 102, 292 , dan- 
ger of, 103, by Skip discom- 
mended, 261; to a Perfect 
Concord, 104, 308. 

Simili . . . . . . 32 

Simple Time . . . . 22 

Sinfoma, Symphony .. 398 

Six or Eight notes to one 300 
Sixth, Chord of the, 142, &c. , 
figuring of, 144 , doubling in, 
145, 150 ; from Imperfect 
Triad, 146 — 148 ; on what 
notes of the Scale taken, 149 ; 
series of Chords of the, 148 , 
Augmented, French, &c , 232 ; 
Neapolitan, 233. 

Sixth and Fourth, Chord of the, 
143, 151, &c 

Skips, two wide, in same 
dii'ection unadvisable . . 107 

Slur .. . .,33 

Small Octave . . . . 8 

Smorzatori . . . . 412 

Sol . . . 62 

Sonata, 398 , first movement of, 
401. ’ 

Sopiano Voice .. .. 408 

Sordini . . , . 412 

Sotto .. 32 

Species of Counterpoint, 

Five . . 249, 250 

Spencer, C. C., on referred 
to, note^ p, 31. 

Spinet . . . . 411 


Spreading of Chords . . 34 

Squareness, how avoided 359 
Staccato . . . . 33 

Staff or Stave . . . . 6, 7 

Stems, which way to turn, p. 
256, 

Stopping a string . . 414 

Stops, Organ . . . . 419 

Stiain or Period . . 355 

Stretto . . . . 387 


Strict Imitation, 364, 365 , style, 
249. 

Strmged Instruments, 410, 413 
—418 

Styles, Free and Strict . . 249 

Suh-Dominant . . . . 52 

Subject of Fugue . . 878 

Subjects, varied treatment of, 
247, 248, 250 

Sub-mediant, 52 ; Triad on, 122. 
Suh-senuton»e, Sub-Tonio. See 
Leading~note. 

Suite de pieces . . . . 398 

Superfluous Intervals, 76. See 
Irzme. 

Super-Tonic . . . . 62 

„ Triad 122, 123 
Supposition, Discord by . . 275 

Suspensions, 169, 198 — 216, 278 
— 280, 302 , double, triple, &c., 
206, 214 , in lowest part, 209 
— 212, 302 , at accent, 202 , 
do not disguise consecutives, 
280 , use of, 216 , delayed re- 
solution of, 214 ; ornamental 
resolution of, 215 , difference 
from Ketardations, 200, 229 
Syllables, accented . . 360 

Symphony. See Sinjoma. 
Syncopated Counterpoint, 278, 
&c., SOI, &o 

Syncopation, 27, in Rhythm, 
359. 


Tameness, how averted 

359 

Tasto Solo 

241 

Temperament . . 

346 

Tempo a Cappella 

24 

5 , Ordinario 

24 

Tenor, 250 , Voice, 408 


Ternary Measure 

21 


Tetrachords . . 41, 53, 263 

Theme with Va,riations . . 406 
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Thesig . . . . 356, 367 

Thorough-Bass . . 80 

Third, doubling of, when 
expedient . . 117, 119 

Thirds, successive . . 310 

Thirteenth, sometimes a com- 

pound 6th, 70, Chord of, 92, 
196, 197. 

Thiee notes against one . . 270 

Tie 33 

Tierce coulee . . . . 38 

„ de Picardie 128, 294 

Timbre of Sound . . 4 

Time . . . . 20, &c. 

Time-Signatures . . 24 

Tone, different meanings 
of . . . . . . 40 

Tones, Gregorian .. 40 

Tonic , . . . 45, 50, 52 

Transition .. .. 337 

Transposition, p 260. 

Treble Voice . . . 408 

Triad, 89, 95, 112, three lands 
of, 113; consonant and dis- 
sonant, 114 , doubling m, 115 
— 119 , omission of note in, 
120 , figuimg of, 125 ; basis 
of all chords, 97 , resolution 
of Impeifect, 121 , on 3id and 
7th of Scale, little used, 122 , 
on Tonic, Dominant, and Sub- 
dominant, &c , 122 ; in Minor 
Scale, 123 ; Augmented and 
Dimmished, 231 , Successions 
of Triads, 124, Inversions of, 


142, &c 

Triangle . . . . 431 

Trill 38 

Trio . . . . 398, 405 

Triple Counterpomt See Cowi- 
terpoint. 

Tfiple-dot . . . . 16 

Triple Time . . 21, 360 

Triplet, or Triolet . . 28 

Tritone, 73 , in Melody, 274 , 
■when allowed, 139 , False Be- 
lation of, 263. 

Trochee .. .. 368 

Trombone . . . . 427 


Trumpet, Trumba , . 426 

Tuning . . . . 346 

Tmnm, Canon by, Fig 320. 
Tmm . . 38, 226 

Twice-marked Octave . . 8 

Two parts lepresent com- 
plete harmony . /52 

Tyndall on Sotmd referred to, 
pp. 1, 2, 44, 219, 223. 

Unaccented beats . . 25 

Unessential notes 217—229 

Unfigmed Basses, p. 286. 
Unfigured Bass-notes . , 125 

Umson, 69 ; Augmented and 
Dmiinisbed, 66 ; avoided in 
Two-part Counterpoint, 259 ; 
permitted at unaccented beat, 
265, 297 

Unisons, Consecutive . . 103 

Ut 5, 62 

Vanations . . . . 406 

Vibrations of the air, 1 — 4; 
number of, for middle C, 8 , 


of a stnng, 4, 86, note to chap. 
X., p 44 

Viola di Braccio . . 415 

Viola di Gamba . . 416 

Violin . . . . 414 

Violoncello .. .. 415 

Violone , . . . 417 

Virginal . . . . 411 

Voce di potto, and voce di 

..409 

Voices 408, 1^09 

Vox Humana . . VJ2 

Waits 422 

Wechsel-noten . . . . 276 

Wesley and Horn’s edition 
of Bach’ s Fugues recom- 
mended . . . . 397 

Working of ideas 401, 402 
Woolhouse on Musical Inter- 
vals referred to, notes^ pp 1, 
6, 46 ; § 346. 

Zither 410 
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M A , and W. S. Beard, F.B.G.S 2s. Qd. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo 2s 

Arithmetic for Indian Schools. By C. Pendle- 
BUEY, M A , and S. Tait, M.A., B.Sc., Piincipal of 
Baroda College. Third Edition 6s. 

Elementary Algebra for use in Indian Schools. 
By J. T. Hathornth WAITE, M A , Prutessoi of Mathe- 
matics at Elphinstone College, Bombay 2s. 

Choice and Chance An Elementary Treatise 
on Permutations, Combinations, and Probability, with 
640 Exeicises. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A., late Fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge. 4th Edition, revised. 6s. 

DCC Exercises, including Hints for the 

Solution of all the Questions in “Choice and Chance ” 
By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. Ciown 8vo. 66 
Euclid. Books I.—VI., and part of Book XL 
By Horace Beighton, M.A., Head Master of Harrison 
College, Barbados. Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d , or Book I, Is. 
Books I, and II Is. 6d Books I — III 2s 6d. Books I. — 
IV. 3s. Books III. and lY. Is. 6d Books V —XII. 2s. 6d. 
Key 5s. net. 

Introduction to Euclid, including Euclid I., 1 — 
26, with Explanations and numerous Easy Exeicises. By 
Horace Beighton, M A , and O. Emtage, B.A., Assistant 
Master of Harrison College Is. Qd. 

Euclid. Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geo- 
metry. By the late J. McDowell, M.A. 4th Edition. 6s. 
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Elementary Trigonometry. By Charles Pendle- 
BURY, M.A , F R.A S. 2nd Edition. 4i,‘ 6d. 

Short Course of Elementary Plane Trigo- 
nometry. By Charles Pendlebury, M.A [In the Press, 
Elementary Trigonometry. By J. M, Dyer, 
M.A., and the Rev R. H. Whitcombe, M.A., Assistant 
Masters at Eton College. 2nd Edition, revised. 4& 6 d . 
Trigonometry. Introduction to Plane TrigonO' 
metry. By the Eev. T. G Vyvyan, M A., Semoi Mathe 
matical Mastei of Charterhouse. 3rd Edition. 3.s. Qd 
Elementary Mensuration By B. T. Moore, M.A. . 

Fellow of Pembioke College. 2nd Edition, levised. 3s. Qd 
Conic Sections, treated Geometrically. By W 
H. Be SANT, Se.D., F.B.S. 9 th Edition, revised. 4s 6 d 
Key, 5th Edition, 5s. net. 

Elementary Conics, being the first 8 chapters of 
the above. 2s. 6d. 

Examples in Analytical Conics for Beginners 
By W. M. Barer, M.A , Headmaster of the Military 
and Civil Depaitment at Cheltenham College. 2s Qd . 
OoNics, The Elementary Geometry of. By Rev. 
C. Tayloe, D D , Master of St John’s College. 7th Edition, 
revised, with a new Treatment of the Hyperbola. 4i>. 6d 
Conic Sections An Elementary Treatise By 
H. G. Willis, M.A., Assistant Master at Manchester 
Grammar School. 5s. 

Roulettes and Glissettes. By W . H. Besant, 
Sc.D., FES 2nd Edition, enlaiged. 5s. 

Solid Geometry, An Elementary Treatise on. By 
W. S Alois, M A 4th Edition, revised 6s. 
Analytical Geometry for Beginners. By Rev. 
T G. Vyvyan, MA Part I. The Straight Line and 
Circle. Second Edition. 2s 6d 
Geometrical Optics An Elementary Treatise by 
Prof W. S. Alois. 5th Edition 4s 
Hydromechanics. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D , 
FES 5th Edition, levised Part I. Hydrostatics 5s 
Elementary Hydrostatics By W. H. Besant, 
Sc D 17th Edition 4s. 6 d Solutions, 5s net. ^ 
The Elements of Applied Mathematics. In- 
cluding Kinetics, Statics, and Hydrostatics By C M. 
Jessop, M a., late Fellow of Claie College, Cambridge 
Second Edition 4s. 6d. 
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Rigid Dynamics An Introductory Treatise. By 
W. S. Aldis, M.A. 4s. 

Elementary Dynamics. By ^¥. M. Baker, M.A. 

\In the P'tebs, 

Elementary Dynamics for the use of Colleges and 
Schools. By W. Gabnett, M.A., D C L. 5th Edition, 
revised. 6s. 

Dynamics, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, - 
Sc D., E.B.S. Crown 8vo. 2nd Edition. JOs. 6d. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Garnett. 
M.A.,D.O.L. 6th Edition, revised 4s 6d. 

Elementary Physics, Examples and Examina- 
tion Papers in. By W. Gallatlv, M A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

Mechanics, A Collection of Problems in Elemen- 
tary. By W. Walton, M.A. 2nd Edition 6s. 

Mathematical Examples. For Army and Indian 
Civil Service Candidates. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., and 
B. Prowde Smith, M A. 6s. 

Uniform Volume 

Geometrical Drawing. For Army and other 
Examinations. By B. Harris, Art Master at St Paul’s 
School. New Edition, enlarged. Ss. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT BOOKS 

Algebra. By O. Elsee,M. A., Senior Mathematical 
Master at Eugby 8th Edition. 4s. 

Algebra. A Progressive Course of Examples. 
By W. F. Macmichael, M.A , and B Prowde Smith, M.A. 
6th Edition. 3s. 6d. With Answers, 4s 6d. 

Arithmetic. By C. Elsee, M.A. 15th Edition. 
3s. 6d. 

Arithmetic. By A. Wrigley, M.A., St John’s 
College. 3s. 6c2. 

Arithmetic. A Progressive Course of Examples 
with Answers. By J. Watson, M A. 7th Ed. By W. P. 
CouniE, B A,, Lond. 2s. 6<i. 

Plane Astronomy. By P. T. Main, M.A., Fellow 
of St John’s College. 6th Edition, revised. 4s. 

Statics. By H. Goodwin, D.D., Bishop of 
Carlisle. 2nd Edition. 3s. 

1—2 
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Analytical G-eometry. By T. G. Vyvyan, M.A, 

6th Edition, revised. 4s>. 6d. 

Newton’s Pringipia: first three Sections with 
Appendix, and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By 
J. H Evans, M A The 5th Edition, edited by P. T. 
Main. 4s 

Greek Testament, Companion to the. "Designed 
for the use of Theological Students and the Upper Eorms 
in Schools. By the late A. 0. Babeett, M.A. 5th Edi- 
tion. 5s. 

Common Prayer, An Historical and Explana- 
tory Treatise on the Book of By W. G. Humphry, 
B D. 6tli Edition. Is. 

Music. A complete Text-Book of Theoretical 
Music, with Glossaiy of Musical Terms, Exercises on 
Harmony, and an Appendix of Examination Papers. 
By H, 0. Banister, Pi of. of Harmony at the R.A of 
Music. 16th Edition. 5s. 

Music, A Concise History of, from the Com- 
mencement of the Christian Era to the present time. 
By Rev. H G Bonavia Hunt, Mus- Doc 15th Edition, 
revised 3s 6d. 

OTHER MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

A Shilling Arithmetic. By Charles Pendle- 

BURY, M a , and W S Beard, ERGS Small Or. 8vo. 
Is,, or with Answers, Is 4d. 

Arithmetic, Elementary By the same Authors. 

Crown 8^0. 4th Edition Is 6d With or without Answers. 
Graduated Arithmetic, for Junior and Private 
Schools. By the same Authors In seven parts, in stiff 
canvas covers Paits 1 , 11 , and III , 3d each , Parts 
IV , V , and VI , 4d each ; Pait VTI , 6d 
Answers to Parts I. and II , 4d ; Parts III.-VII , 4d each. 
Arithmetic for the Standards By the same 
Authors Standards I , II , III, sewed 2d each; IV , 
V. , VI , 3d. each , VIT., 6d Answers to Standards I. 
and II cloth 4d , III., IV , V., VI., VII , 4d each. 
Arithmetic, Examination Pa[)ers in By O. Pen- 
DLEEUBY, M a 4th Edition. 2,*, 6d Key 5.9. net. 
Graduated Exercises in Addition (Simple and 
Compound). By W. S. Beard, F B G.S. Third Edition, 
Foap 4to l.<? 

Arithmetic Papers Set at the Higher Local 
Examinations, Cambiidge, 1R69 to 1887 With Notes 
by S J D Shaw. 2s 6d, Solutions to the above, 4s. 6d. 
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Algebra, Lessons in Elementary. By L. J . 
Pope, B A. Is 6d. 

Book-Keeping by Double Entry, Theoretical 
and Practical, including a Society of Arts Examination 
Paper fully worked out By J. T Medhukst, A K. 0 , 
ESS, Fellow of the Society of Accountants and 
Auditors. Crown 8vo Is 

Book-keeping, Examination Papers in. Compiled 
by John T Medhurst, A.K O , F S.S 5th Edition. 
3s. Key 2s 6d. net 

Trigonometry, Examination Papers in. By G. 
H. Ward, M A. 2s. 6d. Key 5s net. 

A Collection op Examples and Problems in 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Ceometry, Logarithms, Trigono- 
metry, Conic Sections, Mechanics, Ac., with Answers 
and Occasional Hints By the Eev A Wrigle-s 10th 
Edition. 20th Thousand. Demy 8vo. 3s. Qd. Key or 
Companion, 5s. net. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. A 
Compendium of Facts and Formulie in By Gr E. 
SMAiiLEY, F.R A S New Edition, revised by J. BIoDow- 
ELL, M A , F E A S Fcap 8vo. 2s 

Euclid, The Elements of The Enunciations 
and Figures. By the late J Brasse, D D. Fcap 8vo Is 
Without the Figures, 6d. 

Mechanics (Theoretical), Problems in. By 
W. Walton, M.A , Hon. Fellow of Timity Hall. 3rd 
Edition. 8vo 16s 

Theoretical Mechanics Division I. By J. 0. 
Horobin, M a., Principal of Homerton New College. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d 

Hydrodynamics, A Treatise on. By A. B Basset, 
M.A., F.E S., Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Demv 
8vo 10s. 6d. Vol. II. 12s Qd. 

Hydrodynamics and Sound, An Elementary 
Treatise on. By A B. Basset, M.A., FES. For 
Students in Universities 8vo 7s. 6d. 

Physical Optics, A Treatise on By A. B. Basset, 
M.A , F.E.S. 8vo 16s 

Ancient and Modern Geometry op Conics, An 
Introduction to the, with Historical Notes and Piole- 
gomena. By C. Taylor, I) D , Master of St John’s 
College 8vo. 15s 
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The Foundations of GTeometry. By E T. Bixon, 
M.A , late Koyal Artillery. 8vo Qs 

Geometry (Analytical), An Introduction to. By 
W. P Tubnbull, M.A. 8vo 12s. 

Trilinear Co-Ordinates, and other methods of 
Modern Analytical Geometry of Two Dimensions. By 
W. A Whitworth, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

Double Repraotion, FresneFs Theory of, A 
Chapter on By W. S. Aldis, M.A 2nd Edition 8vo,2s. 

Lenses and Systems of Lenses. Treated after 
the manner of Gauss, By Charles Pendlbbuby, M A. 
8vo. 5s. 

Elliptic Functions, An Elementary Treatise on 
By Arthur Cayley, Sc D., late Sadlerian Professor of 
Pure Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 2nd 
Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

Problems and Examples, adapted to Goodwin’s 
“ Elementary Course of Mathematics.” By T. G Yyvyan, 
M A 3rd Edition. 8vo. 5s. Solutions. 3id Edition. 
8vo. 5s. 

Pure and Applied Calculation, ISTotes on the 
Principles of. By the late J. Challis, M.A., F.E.S., <fec., 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy, Cambridge. 8vo. 15s. 

Physics, The Mathematical Principle of. By 
the late Jambs Challis, M.A , P E.S 8vo. 5s 

Practical Astronomy, Lectures on. By the 
late J. Challis, M.A , P.B S. Demy 8vo. 10s. 

Theory of JSTumbers, Part I By G B. Mathews, 
M A , foimerly Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Professoi of Mathematics in the University College 
of North Wales 8vo 12s. 

BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 

Edited under the direction of the late George Long^ M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late Rev. 
A. J Macleane, M A, 8vo. 

Aeschylus. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL D., late 
Classical Examiner to the University of London. 4th 
Edition. 8s. 

Cicero’s Orations. By G. Long, M.A. 4 vols. 
Vols. 1 and 2, 8s. each. Vols 3 and 4 out of Print. 

Demosthenes. By R. Whtston, M.A., late Head 
Master of Eochester Grammar School. 2 vols. 16s. 
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Euripibes- By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 2nd 
Edition, revised 3 vols. Vol 1 out of Print. Vols. 2 
and 3, 8s. each 

Herodotus By J W. Blakesley, B.D. 2 vols. 12^. 
Hesiod. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.I) 2nd 
Edition. 5s. 

Homer By F. A Paley, M.A., LL.I). 2 vols. 

14s‘. Vol 1 in sets of 2 vols. only. 

Horace. By the late A. J. Macleane, M. A. itb 
Edition, by G Lon® 8s. 

J UVENAL AND pERSius. By Rev. A. J. Macleane, 
M.A. 2nd Edition, by G. Long. Out of Print 
Plato Phaedeus By W. H. Thompson, D.D., 
late Master of Tiinity College, Cambridge 5s. 
Sophocles. Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus — Oedipus 

CoLONBUs — A ntigone ByRev. P. H Blaydbs, M.A. 8s, 

Vol. II. Philoctetes — Electra — Trachiniae — 

Ajax By E. A. Paley, M A , LL D. 6s. Or the 4 
Plays separately, in limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each 
Vergil. By Prof. J. Conington and Prof. Nettle- 
ship 3 vols Vol. 1, 5th Edition, revised by E. Haver- 
EiELD, M.A VoL 2, 4th edition Vol. 3, 3rd edition. 
10s. Q>d each 

An Atlas op Classical Geography. 24 Maps 
by W Hughes and George Long, M.A 6s. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES OF CLASSICAL 

authors 

Crown Svo. 

ARISTOPHANES. The Peace. By F. A- Paley, 
M A , LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

Aristophanes, The Acharnians. By F. A. 
Paley, M.A , LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

Aristophanes. The Frogs. By F. A. Paley, 
MA,LLD, 2s. 6d ^ m ^ 

Aristophanes The Plutus By M. T. Quinn, 

M A., London, Eellow of the University of Madras. 3s 6d. 

Cicero. The Betters op Cicero to Atticus. 
Book I By A. Pbetor, M.A., Fellow of St Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, 4s. 6d. 
Demosthenes. The Oration against the Law 
OE Leptinbs. By B W. Beatson, M.A., late Fellow of 
Pembroke College. 3rd Edition. 3s. 6d. 
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Demosthenes. De Falsa Legatione. By tb.e 
late B,. Shilleto, M.A. 8tli Edition. 6s. 

Livy. Book VI. Edited by E S. Weymouth, 
M A., and G-. E. Hamilton, B A 26. 6d. 

Livy. Book XXL By Rev. L. D. Dowdall, M.A., 
B D., Gh. Ch. Oxon. 2s. 

Livy. Book XXII. By Rev. L. D. Dowdall. 2s. 

Plato. The Peotagoeas. By W. Wayte, M.A., 
Classical Examiner at the University of London. 7th 
Edition. 4i. 6d. 

Plato. The Apology op Socrates and Cbito. 
12th Edition By W. Wagneb, Ph.D. 3s. 6d Cheap 
Edition, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Plato. The Phaedo. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 
13th Edition. 5s. 6d. 

Plato. The Gorgias. By the late W. H. Thomp- 
son, D.D. New Edition. 6s. 

Plato. The Euthyphro. By G. H. Wells, 
M.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 3s. 

Plato. The Euthydemus. Edited by G. H. 
Wells, M.A. 4s. 

Plato. The Republic. Books I. & II. Edited 
by G. H. Wells, M.A 4th Edition. 5s. 

Plautus. Menaechmei. With Notes, Critical 
and Exegetical, and an Introduction. By Wilhelm 
Wagnee, Ph.D. 3rd Edition. 4s. Qd. 

Plautus, Trinummus. With Notes, Critical and 
Exegetieal. By W. Wagneb, Ph.D. 6th Edition 4s. 6d. 

Plautus. Aulularia. With Notes, Critical and 
Exegetieal By W. Wagneb, Ph.D. 5th Edition 4s. 6d. 

Plautus The Mostellaria. By E. A. Sonnen- 
soHBiN, M A , Piofessor of Classics at Mason Science 
College, Birmingham. 5s 

Sophocles. The Trachiniae. By Alfred Pre- 
TOB, M A. 4s 6d. 

Sophocles The Oedipus Tyrannus. Edited by 
the late B H Kennedy, D.D., Begins Professor of Greek 
at Cambridge University 2s. 6d. 

Terence With Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
By W Wagneb, Ph.D 3rd Edition 7s. 6d. 

Thucydides. Book VI. Edited by T. W. Dougan, 
M.A., Prof of Latin at Queen’s College, Belfast 2s. 
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GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

Fcap. Bvo. 

Caesar. Db Bello Gallico. Books I. -III. 
With English Notes foi Junior Classes. By G Long, 
M.A. New Edition. Is 6d. Books lY., V. Is. 6cZ. 
Books VI., YII Is. 6d. 

Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. Selected 
Poems. By the Bev. A. H. Wbatislaw and P. N. Sutton, 
BA 2s 6d. 

Cicero. Be Senegtute, Be Amicitia, and Select 
Epistles By G. Long, M A. New Edition 3s. 
Cornelius Nepos. By the late J. P. Macmichael, 
M.A , Head Master of the Grammar School, Bipon 2s. 
Homer. Iliad. Books I. -XII. By F A. Paley, 
M A , LL D 4s. Books I.-VI 2s. 6d Books YII.-XII 
2s. 6d 

Horace. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. With a 
short Life. Eevised Edition 3s 6d Or, Part I , Odes, 
2s. ; Part II , Satires and Epistles, 2s. 

Juvenal. Sixteen Satires (expurgated) By 
Herman Prior, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 3s. 6d 

Martial Select Epigrams By E. A. Paley, 
M A., LL D., and the late W. H. Stone, Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With a Life of the Poet 4s 6d. 
Ovid. The Six Books of the Fasti By F. A 

Paley, M A., LL D. New Edition. 3s 6d Or Books I 
and II. Is 6d., Books III. and lY. Is. 6d!., Books Y and 
YI , Is. 6d 

Sallust Catilina and Jugurtha. With a Life. 
By G. Long, M.A., and J. G. Frazer, M.A. Bs. 6d. Or, 
separately, 2s each 

Tacitus. Germania and Agricola. By P. Frost, 
M. A., late Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d 
Virgil. Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid, Books 
I.-IY. By J. G. Ssbppabd, D.C L. Abridged from 
Professor Oonington’s Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Virgil. Aeneid, Books V.-XII. Abridged from 
Prof. Comngton’s edition, by H. Nettleship, Fellow of 
Corpus College, and Professor of Latin Literature in the 
University of Oxford, and W. Wagner, Ph.D. 4s. 6d. 
Or in 9 separate volumes, price Is. 6d. each. 
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Xenophon. The Anabasis. With Life, Itinerary, 
Index, and Three Maps. By the late J. F. Macmichael. 
Kevised edition 3s. 6d- 
Or in 4 separate volumes, price Is. 6d. each. 

Xenophon The Cyropaedia. By G M. Gor- 
ham, M.A., late Fellow of Tiimty College, Cambridge. 
New Edition. 3s 6d Books I. and II. Is, 6d Books 
Y. and YI. Is. 6d. 

Xenophon The Memorabilia. By P. Frost, 
M.A., late Fellow of St John’s College, Cambiidge. 3s. 

CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES 

Price Is. 6d. each, with exceptions. 

Aeschylus. 6 Vols Prometheus Vinctus — 
Septem contba Thebas — Agamemnon — Peesae — Eumen- 
iDBS — C hoephoeoe. By F A. Palby, M A , LL D., late 
Classical Examiner to the Univeisity of London. 

Euripides. 13 Yols. Alcestis — Medea — Hippo- 
LYTUS — Hecuba — Bacchae — Ion (2s ) — Oeestes — Phoe- 

NISSAE — TeOADES HeB CUBES FUEENS — AnDEOMACHE 

Iphigenia in Taueis — SuppEiOES. By F. A. Palsy, M.A , 
LL D. 

Homer. Iliad, Book I. By P. A. Paley, M.A., 
LL D. (Is.) 

Sophocles. 5 Yols, Oedipus Tyrannus — Oedi- 
pus CoLONBUS — Antigone — Electba — Ajax. By F A. 
Paley, M A , LL D. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. 6 Yols. With Life, 
Itinerary, Index, and Three Maps. Macmichael’s Edi- 
tion, revised by J. E, Melhuish, M.A., Assistant Master 
at St Paul’s School. In separate Books 
Book I. (with Life, Introduction, Itinerary, and 3 Maps ) — 
Books II. and III — Book lY. — Book Y. — Book VI — Book 
VII. 

Xenophon’s Hellenica Book I. and Book II. 
By the Eev L B. Dowdall, M.A, Tim Coll, Dublin, 
B D., Oh Ch. Oxon 2s each. 

OiCERO. 3 Yols. De Amicitia — De Senectute — 
Epistolab Selectae. By Geoege Long, M A. 

Ovid’s Fasti. 3 Yols. By P A. Paley, M.A , 
LL D 2?. each. Books I. and II. — Books III. and IV. 
— Books Y. and YI. 

Ovid. Selections prom the Amores, Tristia, 
Heeoides, and Metamoephoses. By a. J. Macleans, M.A. 
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Terejj'ce. 4 Vols. Andria — Hauton timorume- 
Nos — P hobmio — AbeijPhob By Prof. Wagnee. 

Virgil’s Works 12 Vols Abridged from Prof 
Oonington’s Edition by Professois Nettleship and Wag- 
nee and Bev. J. G* Shbppakd. 

Bdoolios — Geoeqios, I. and II — Geoegicb, III and IV 
— Aeneid, I and II. — Aeneid, HI. and IV — Aeneid, V. 
and VI. (2s.)— AENBin, VII. — Aeneid, VIII — Aeneid, IX. 
— Aeneid, X. — Aeneid, XI. — Aeneid, XII. 

CAMBRIDGE TEXTS 

Aeschylus. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D 2^ 
Oaesar De Bello Gallico. ByG. Long, M A.ls.6d. 
OiGERo De Senectute et De Amicitia bt 
Epistolab Sedegtae. By G Long, M.A Is. 6d. 
CiOERONis Orationes IN Vereem. By G. Long, M.A 

2s. Sd. 

Euripides By F. A. Paley, M. A., LL.D 3 vols. 
25. each. 

Herodotus By J. W. Blakesley, B.D. 2 vols. 
25. 6d. each. 

Homeri Ilias. Lib. I. — XII. By F. A. Paley, 

M. A., LL.D Is. 6(2. 

Horatius. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. Price 

Is 6d. 

Juvenalis et Persius By A. J. Macleane, 

M.A. Is. 6d. 

Lucretius. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2$. 
OviDius. By A. Palmer, M.A., G. M. Edwards, 
M A , G. A. Da-vies, M.A , S. G. Owen, M.A., A. E. 
Housman, M.A , and J. P. Postgate, M.A., Litt D., 
3 Vols. 2s. each. 

Sallusti Catilina et Jugurtha. By G. Long 

M.A. Is. 6d. 

Sophocles. By F. A. Paley, M. A., LL.D. 2*. 6d. 
Terentius- By W. Wagner, Ph..I). 2s. 

Thucydides. By J. W. Donaldson, B.D. 2 vols. 
2s each. 

Verqilius. By J. Conington, M.A. 2s. 
Xenophontis Expeditio Oyri By J. F. Mac* 

MICHABIi, M.A. Is. Qd. 
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Novum Testamentum Graece, Textus Stephanici, 
1560 Aocedunt variae lectiones editionnm Bezae, Elze- 
viri, Lachmanni, Tischendoifii, Tregellesii Curante F. 
H. ScmvENER, M A. New Edition 4s. &d. 

Editio Majoe Oontaming the readings approved by 
Bp. Westcclt anJ Bi. Hort, and those adopted by the 
revisers. Also the Ensebian Canons and the Capitula and 
additional references. Small post 8vo. 7s 6d. 

An Edition with wide margins. Half -bound, price 12s 

CRITICAL EDITIONS AND TEXTS. 

Aetna. Hevised, emended, and explained by the 
late H. A. J. Munko, M A., Litt D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Aeistophanes’ Comedies. By H. A Holden, 
LL.D Demy 8vo. Vol. I. Text and Notes. 18s. Yol. II. 
Indices. 5s. 6d. The plays sold separately, 

Caesar’s Seventh Campaign in Gaul, b.c. 52 . 
De Bello Gallioo. Lib. YII. Edited, with Notes, 
Excursus, and Tables of Idioms, by the Rev. W Oook- 
woBTHX Compton, M A. With Illustrations from Sketches 
made on the Spots Represented, and Drawings of the 
Eortihcations, &o., Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. Third 
Edition. 2s 6d. 7Ut 

Calpurnius Siculus and M. Aurelius Olympius 
Nemesianus The Eclogues, with Introduction, Com- 
mentary, and Appendix. By Oh. Haines Keene, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 6s 

Catullus. Edited by J. P. Postgate, M.A , Litt. D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 

Euripides, Electra. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by 0. H Keene, M A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hyperides, The Orations op. Edited with Notes 
and a Translation by F. G. Kenyon, M A. 5s. net. 

Livy, The first five Books. Prendeville’s edition 
revised throughout and the notes m great part rewritten, 
by J H Fbeesb, M.A., late Fellow of St John’s Colle^^e’ 
Cambridge. Books I, II, III, IV, Y. With Maps 
and Introductions Is. 6d. each. 

Lucan. The Pharsalia. By C.E. Haskins, M. A., 

Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge With an Intro- 
duction by W. E. Heitlanu, M.A , Fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
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Lucretius. Titi Lucreti Cari de rerum natura 

LiBEi SEX. With Notes, Introduction, and Translation 
by the late H. A J. Mdnbo. 4th Edition finally Kevised. 

3 vols 8 VO. Vols I. and II. Inti eduction, Text and 
Notes, 18i. Vol. III. Translation, 6s. 

Ovid. P. Ovidii JSTasonis Heboides xiv. Edited, 
mth Introductory Preface and English Notes, by Abthub 
Palmeb, M.A., Professor of Latin at Tiinity College, 
Dublin. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Ars Ama'ioiua et Amores. 

A School Edition, carefully le vised and edited, with some 
Literal y Notes, by the Kev. J. H. Williams, M.A. 
Foap. 8vo. Ss. 6d 

The Metamorphoses. Book XIII. With 

Introduction and Notes by C. H Keene, M.A. 2s 6d. 

The Metamorphoses Book XIV. With 

Introduction and Notes by C H. Keene, M A. 2s. Qd. 
Books XIII. and XIV togethei 3s Qd. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Epistolarum ex Ponto 

Libeb Peimtjs With introduction and Notes By 0. 
H. Keene, M A. Ciown 8vo 3s. 

Propertius. Sexti Propertii Carmina recognovit 
J. P. Postgate, Litt D. 4to. 3s. net. 

Propertius. Sex. Aurelii Propertii Carmina. 
The Elegies of Piopei tins, with English Notes. By the late 
F. A Paley, M.A., LL D. 2nd Edition Bvo cloth. 5s. 
Propertius. Sex Propertii Elegiarum Libri IV. 
Becensuit A. Palmee, Collegii saciosanciae et individuae 
Trmitatis juxta Dublmum Socius. 3s bd. 

Sophocles The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sopho- 
cles. By B. H Kennedy, D D. Crown 8vo. 8s. 
Thucydides. The History of the Peloponne- 
sian Wae- With Notes and a Collation of the MSS. 
By the late K. Shilleto, M.A. Book I. 8vo. fas. bd. 
Book II. 5s. bd. 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, a se alnsque deimo 
recognitoium et bievi lectionum varietate instructorum, 
edidit Johannes Peecival Postgate, Litt D. Tom. I. 
quo contmentur Ennius, Lueietius, Catullus, Horatms, 
Vergilius, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovidius Large post 4to. 
21s. net. Oi m Two Paits sewed 9s each net. 

To be completed in 2 volumes. 
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OoBPUS PoETARUM LiATiNORUM, Edited by Walker 
1 thick vol 8vo. Cloth, 18s. 

Containing — Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilius, Tibullus, 
Propertius, Ovidius, Horatius, Phaedrus,Lucanus, Persius, 
Juvenalis, Martialis, Sulpicia, Statius, Silius Italious, Vale- 
rius Placcus, Oalpurnius Siculus, Ausomus.andClaudianus. 

TRANSLATIONS, &c. 

A-ESCHylus Translated by Anna Swanwick. 
With Introduction and Notes. 5th Edition, revised. 5s 

Aristotle on the Constitution op Athens 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by F. G. Kenyon, 
M A , Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Pott 8vo. 
buckram. Third Edition. 4s. 6<i. 

Oalpurnius, the Eclogues of. The Latin text with 
an English Translation in Verse by E. J. L. Scott, M.A. 
Fcap 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Horace. Translated into English Verse by the 
late Piofessor Oonington, M.A. The Odes and Carmen 
Saeculare. 12th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. The 
Satires and Epistles. 8th Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Horace, Odes and Epodes. Translated with 
Introduction and Notes, by Sir Stephen E. he Veee, 
Bait. 3rd Edition 7s. 6dl. net. 

Lucretius. Translated by late H. A. J". Munro, 
Litt D 6s Bee •page 13. 

Plato. Goroias, literally translated. By the late 
E. M. Cope, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College. 2nd Edition 
Svo Is. 

— An Analysis and Index of the Lialouues. 
With Eeferences to the Translation in Bohn’s Classical 
Library. By Pr Day. Post Svo. 5s. 

Prudentius, Translations from. A selection from 
his works with a Veise Translation and an Introduction 
and Notes. By the Bev. F St J. Thackeray. Or. Svo 
76 6<i 

Sabrina Corolla In Hortulis Regiae Scholae 
Salopiensis contexuerunt tres viri floribus legendis 4th 
Edition, revised and re-arranged By the late Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy, D D., Eegius Professor of Greek at the 
University of Cambridge. Large post Svo 10^. 6d, 
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Sophocles, The Dramas op. Rendered in English 
Verse, Dramatic and Lyric, by Sir George Youkg, Bart , 
M A , formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
12s. 6d. 

Sophocles. The (Edipus Tyrannus. Translated 
by the late B. H Kennedy, D D. In paper cover Is. 

Theocritus. Translated into English Yerse by 
the late C. S Calverley, M.A , Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2nd Edition, i evised. 5s. 

Translations into English and Latin. By the 
late C S. Calverley, M A. 4th Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Translations from and into I atin, Greek, and 
English By Prof B C. Jebb, M.P , Litt D , LL D , 
H. Jackson, Litt D , Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and W. E Cubrey, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge Third Edition. Crown o. 5s. 

BELL’S CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS 

A Series of T') anslations from the Classics. With Memoirs, 
Introductions, (&c Crown 8vo Is each. 

.ffiscHYLUS. Translated hy Walter Headlam, 
M A. 7 vols. [Preparing 

Aristophanes. The Acharnians. Translated 
by W. H. Covington, B.A. 

Aristophanes. The Plutus. Translated by M. T 
Quinn, M.A. 

CiESAR’s Gallic War. Translated by W. A. 
M’X^evitte, B a. With Map 2 vols Books I — IV. — 
Books V. — VII 

Cicero. Friendship and Old Age Translated 
by G. H. Wells, M A 

Demosthenes on the Crown. Translated by 0 
Bann Kennedy. 

Euripides. Translated by E. P. Coleridge, M A. 
14 vols. 

Medea — Alcestis — Heracleid^ — Hippolytus — Sup- 
piACES — Teoades — Ion — Andromache — Bacch^ — 
Hecuba — Hercules Fubens — PncENissiE — Orestes— 
Iphigbnia in Tauris. 
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Horace. Translated by A. H. Bryce, LL.I). 
4 vols- 

Odes I and IT — Odes III. and IV with the Carmen 
Seculabe and Bpodes — Satires — Epistles and Ars 

POETICA. 

Liyy Books I , II., Ill , IV. A Revised Trans- 
lation by J. H. Freese, M.A. With Maps. 4 vols. 
Livy. Book V. and Book VI. A Revised Transla- 
tion by B. S. Weymouth, M A , Lend With Maps 2 vols. 
Livy Book IX. Translated by F. Store, B.A. 
Lucak. The Pharsalia. Book I. Translated 
by Frederick Conway, M A. 

Ovid’s Fasti. Translated by H T. Riley, M.A. 

3 vols. Books I. and II.— III. and IV —V. and VI. 
Ovid’s Tristia. Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
Sophocles. Translated by E. P. Coleridge, M.A. 
7 vols. 

Antigone — Philoctetes — CEdipus Bex — (Edipus 
C oLONEUS — T baohinije — Electra — Ajax. 

Virgil, Translated by A. Hamilton" Bryce, 
LL.D. 6 vols. 

Georgics — ^B uooiiics — .M neid I. -III. — ^neid IV. -VI. 
— iENBiD VII.-IX.— iENEin X.-XII. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 8 vols. Books I. and II. — Books 
III , IV. and V.— Books VI and VII 
Xenophon’s Hellenics. Books I. and 11. Trans- 
lated by the Kev. H Bale. M A. 

LOWER FORM SERIES 
With Notes and Vocabularies. Fcap 8vo. 
Eclogae Latinae : or First Latin Reading Book. 

By the late Bev. P. Frost, M A, New Edition. Is. 6d. 
Tales for Latin Prose Composition. Arranged 
with Notes and Vocabulary by G H. Wells, M.A. 2s. 
Analecta Graeca Minora By the late Rev. 

P. Frost, M A. New Edition 2s. 

Vergil’s ^neid Book I. Abridged from Con- 
ington’s edition by Bev. J G. Sheppard, B.C.L., with 
Vocabulary by W. F. R. Shillbto, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Caesar de Bello Gallico. Books I. TI. and III, 
With Notes by George Long, M.A., and Vocabulary. 
Is. Sd. each. 

Horace’s Odes. Book 1. Hotes by A, J. Mac- 
LBANE, M.A., and full Vocabulary. Is 6d. 
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LATIN AND GREEK CLASS BOOKS. 

Baddeley. Auxilia Latina. A Series of Pro- 
gressive Latin Exeicises. By M. J. B Baddeley, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. Part I., Accidence. 5th Edition. 2s. Part II. 
5th Edition. 2s. Key to Part 11. 2s. Qd. 

Baker. Latin Prose for London Students. By 
Aethub Bakee, M a Wide Fcap. 8vo. 2s 
Church. Latin Prose Lessons. By A. J. Church, 
M.A. , Professor of Latin at University College, London. 
9th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Clapin Latin Primer By tlie Kev. A. O. 

Olapin, M a. 4th Edition. Fcap 8vo Is. 

Coleridge Bes Bomanae, being brief Aids to 
the History, G-eography, Literature and Antiquities of 
Ancient Eome for less advanced students. By B P, 
OoLEEiDGB, B A. With 3 maps Crown 8vo. 2nd Edi- 
tion. 2s. 6d 

Bes Graecae. Being Aids to the study of 

the Histoiy, Geography, Archaeology, and Liteiature of 
Ancient Athens. By E P Coli-.eidge, B A. With 5 Maps, 

7 Plans, and 17 other illustrations Crown 8vo 5s. 
Collins. Latin Exercises and Grammar Papers. 
By T. Collins, M.A. 7th Edition. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Unseen Papers in Latin Piose and Verse. 

8th Edition Fcap. 8vo. 2s 6d. 

Unseen Papers in Greek Prose and Verse. 

5th Edition. Fcap. 8vo *3s. 

Easy Translations from Uepos, Caesar, 

Oicero, Livy, dsc., for Betranslation into Latin. With 
Notes. 2s. 

Compton. Rudiments of Attic Construction 
AND Idiom By the Eev W. Cookwobtht Compton, M.A., 
Head Master of Dover College. Crown 8vo. 3s 
Frost. Eclogae Latinae ; or, First Latin Bead- 
ing Booh. With Notes and Vocabulary by the late Bev. 

P- Frost, M A. New Edition. Fcap 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Analecta Gr^ca Minora. With iSTotes ^ 

and Dictionary New Edition Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. 

By the late Bev. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. Key. 45. net. 
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Frost. A Latin Verse Book. Kew Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. Key, 5s. net. 

Materials for Greek Prose Composition. 

New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. &d. Key, 5s net. 
Harkness. a Latin Grammar. By Albert 

H ardness. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Key. a Latin Grammar. By the late T. H. K ey , 
M.A., E.h.S. 6th Thousand Post 8vo. 8s. 

A. Short Latin Grammar, for Schools. 16th 

Edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
tJOLDEN. FoLIORUM SiLVULA. Parti. 
for Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse 
By H A. Holubn, LL D 12th Edition. Post 8vo. 7s 6d 

Folio RUM Silvula. Part TI. Select Pas- 
sages for Translation into Latin Lyric and Oonaic Iambic 
Verse. 3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Folio RUM Centuriae. Select Passages for 

Translation into Latin and Greek Piose. 10th Edition. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 

J EBB, Jackson and Currey. Extracts for Trans- 
lation IN Greek, Latin, and English. By B C. Jebe, M P., 
Litt-B., LL.D., Begins Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge; H. Jackson, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge , and W. E. Currey, M. A. , late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s 6d. 

Mason. Analytical Latin Exercises. By C. P. 
Mason, B.A, 4th Edition. Part I , Is. Gd. Part II., 
2s 6d. 

The Analysis op Sentences applied to 

Latin. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

ISTettleship. Passages for Translation into 

Latin Prose. Preceded by Essays on —I. Political and 
Social Ideas II. Bange of Metaphorical Expression- 
Ill, Historical Development of Latin Prose Style in An- 
tiquity IV Cautions as to Orthography By H Nettle - 
SHIP, M.A , late Corpus Professor of Latin m the Uni- 
versity of Oxford Crown 8vo 3s 
A Key, Crown 8vo. 4s. Gd. net. 

Paley. Greek Particles and their Combinations 
according to Attic usage. A short Treatise By F. A. 
Paley, M.A,, LL D. 2s Gd. 
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Penrose Latin Elegiac Verse, Easy Exercises 
in. By the Eev. J. Pisnrosb. New Edition. 12ino. 2s. 
Key, 3s. 6d. net. 

Preston G-reek Verse Composition. By G. 
Pbeston, M.A 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. Qd. 

Pruen. Latin Examination Papers. By G. G. 
Prubn, M a., Senior Classical Master in the Modem De- 
partment, Cheltenham College. Grown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Seager Faoiliora. An Elementary Latin Book 
on a New Principle. By the Eev. J. L. Seageb, M A. 
2s. 6d. 

Stbdman (A. M. M ) First Latin Lessons. By 
A. M M Stedman, M.A , Wadham College, Oxford. 
3rd Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Initia Latina. Easy Lessons on Elementary 

Accidence. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo Is. 

First Latin Reader. With Notes adapted 

to the Shorter Latin Primer and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 
3rd Edition. Is. Qd. 

Easy Latin Passages eor Unseen Trans- 
lation. 3id Edition. Foap. 8vo. Is. Qd. 

Exempla Latina First Exercises in Latin 

Accidence. With Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. Is. Qd. 

The Latin Compound Sentence, Rules and 

Exercises. Crown 8vo Is. Qd. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

Easy Latin Exercises on the Syntax of the 

Shorter and Kevised Latin Primers. With Vocabulary. 
6th Edition Crown 8vo. 2s Qd. 

Latin Examination Papers in Miscellaneous 

Grammar and Idioms. 5th Edition. 2s. Qd. Key (for 
Tutors only), 6s. net. 

Notanda Quaedam. Miscellaneous Latin 

Exercises. On Common Rules and Idioms. 3rd Edi- 
tion. Fcap 8vo. Is. Qd With Vocabulary, 2s. 

Latin Vocabularies for Repetition. Ar- 
ranged according to subjects. 5th Edition. Fcap. 8vo 
Is. Qd 

Easy Greek Passages for Unseen Trans- 
lation. Fcap. 8vo Is. Qd. 
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SxEDMAN. Gkeek Vocabulabies for E-epetiticn, 
2nd Edition. Ecap. 8vo. Is &d. 

Greek Testament Selections for the Use 

of Schools. 3rd Edition. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Tocabulary. Pcap. 8vo 2s. Qd. 

Greek Examination Papers in Miscellaneous 

Grammar and Idioms. 3rd Edition. 2s. 6d. Key (for 
Tutors only), 6s. 7iet 

Thackeray. Anthologia Graeca. A Selection 
of Greek Poetry, with Notes. By P. St John Thackeray. 
6th Edition. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Latin 

Poetry, from Naevius to Boethius, with Notes. By Bev. 
E, St John Thackeray. 8th Edition. 16mo. 4s. Qd. 

“Hints and Cautions on Attic Greek Prose 

OoMTOsmoN. Crown 8vo 3s. Qd. 


Teuppel’s History of Roman Literature. 5th 
Edition, revised by Br Schwabe, translated by Prof. 
G. C. W Ware, M.A , King’s College, London. Medium 
8vo. 2 vols. 15s. each Vol. I. (The Eepublican Period). 
Vol. II. (The Imperial Period). 

Donaldson’s Theatre op the Greeks. 10th 
Edition. 5s, 

Keightley’s (T.) Mythology op Ancient Greece 
AND Italy. 4th Edition, levised by L. Schmitz, Ph.D., 
LL.B, With 12 Plates. 5s 

CLASSICAL TABLES. 

JSTotabilia QuiEDAM : or the Principal Tenses of 
most of the Irregular Greek Verbs, and Elementary 
Greek, Latin, and French Constructions. New Edition. Is. 

Greek Verbs. A Catalogue of Verbs, Irregular 
and Defective , tbeir leading formations, tenses in use, 
and dialectic inflexions, with a copious Appendix, con- 
taining Paiadigms for conjugation, Kules lor formation 
of tenses, cfeo , <fec. By J. S.BAran, T.C.B. New Edition, 
revised. 2s. 6d. 

Exercises on the Irregular and Defective 
Greek Verbs. By the Bev. E. St John Thackeray. Is. 6d. 
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Notes on Greek Accents. By the Eight Eev. 

A Babry, B D. New Edition, rewritten. I 5 . 

Homeric Dialect. Its leading Forms and Pecu- 
liarities By J. S Baird, T.C.B New Edition, revised. 
By the Bev W G-dnion Butherford, M.A., LL.B , Head 
Master at Westminster School Is 
• Greek Accidence. By the Bev. P Frost, M.A. 
New Edition. Is. 

Latin Accidence. By the Eev. P. Frost, M.A. Is. 
Latin Versification. I5. 

The Principles of Latin Syntax. Is. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN CLASS BOOKS. 
Gasc (F E. A). First French Book. Crown 8vo. 
132nd Thousand. Is. 

Second French Book. 57th Thousand. 

Fcap 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Key to First and Second French Books. 

7th Edition. Fcap. 8vo 3s. 6<L net. 

French Fables for Beginners, in Prose. 

17th Thousand 12ino. Is. 6d. 

Select Fables OF La Fontaine. 19th Thou- 
sand. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Histoires Amusantes et Instructives. 

With Notes. 17th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Practical Guide to Modern French Con- 
versation. 19th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

French Poetry for the Young. With 

Notes. 5th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. BcZ. 

Materials for French Prose Composition ; 

or, Selections from the best Enghsh Prose Writers. 23rd 
Thousand Fcap 8vo. 3s. Key. 6s. 

Prosateurs Contemporains. With Notes. 

11th Edition, revised. 12mo 3s. Qd. 

Le Petit Oompagnon ; a French Talk-Book 

for Little Children. 16th Edition. 16mo. Is 6d. 

An Improved Modern Pocket Dictionary 

of the French and English Languages. 57tli Thousand. 
16mo 2s. Qd. 

French -English and English -French 

Dictionary. 8th Edition, reset and enlarged. Large 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Student’s French Dictionary. Post 8 vo. 5s. 
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Gtasc (F. E. a ). The ABO Tourist’s French 

Intebpketer of all Immediate Wants. Is. 

Clapin (A. 0.). French Grammar for Public 
Schools. By the Bev A. C. Clapin, M.A., B.-5s-L 
Fcap 8vo. 14th Edition. 2s. 6d. Key, Bs. 6d. net. 

French Primer. Fcap. 8vo. 11th Edi- 
tion. Is. 

Primer op French Philology, with Exer- 
cises for Public Schools. 10th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

English Passages for Translation into 

French. 2s. 6d. Key, 4s. net. 

Esclangon (A.). The French Yerb newly 
Treated • an Easy, Uniform, and Synthetic Method of 
its Conjugation. By A. Esclangon, Examiner in the 
University of London. Small 4to. 5s. 

Gosset (A ). Manual op French Prosody. By 
A. Gosset, M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
Fcap. 8 VO. 3s. 

Stedman (A. M. M.). French Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 6th Edition. 
2s. 6d. Key, 6s. net. 

Easy French Passages for Unseen Trans- 
lation 2nd Ed. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Easy French Exercises on Elementary 

Syntax. With Vocabulai^ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

First French Lessons. Crown 8vo. 1.9. 

French Vocabularies for Repetition. 2nd 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Buchheim (C a.). German Prose Composition, 
Materials for. By Dr 0. A. Buchheim. 15th Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4s. ^d. A Key to Pts. I. & II. 3s. net. 
Pts III & IV. 4s. net. 

First Book of German Prose. Being 

Parts I and II of the above, with Vocabulary. Second 
Edition Is Qd 

Clapin (A. C.). A German Grammar for Public 
Schools. By the Bev. A. C. Clapin, and F. Holl- 
Mullbr. 6th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d 

A German Primer. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

Is. ^ 

Stedman (A. M. M,). German Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M, Stedman, M.A. 2nd Edition. 2s. M 
Key. 5s. net. 
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FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

Edited for use in Schools^ with Introductions, Notes, d'c. 
Fcap. 8vo. 

Charles XII. par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 
8tli Edition. Is. Qd 

German Ballads from XJhland, Goethe, and 
Schiller. By 0. L. Bielefeld. 7th Edition. Is Qd. 
Aventures de TELitMAQUE, par Fenblon. 

C J. Belille. 6th Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F. E. A. Gasc. 
19th Edition. Is. 6d. 

PiGCiOLA, by X. B Saintine. By Dr Dubuc. 
16th Thousand- Is 6d 

Lamartine’s Le Tailleur dk Pierres de Saint- 
Point. By J. Boielle, B 4s-L, 7th Edition. Is. 6<i- 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea By E. Bell, 
M.A , and E. Wolfel. New Edition Is. 6d 
Schiller’s Wallenstein. Complete Text. By 
Dr Bxjchheim 6th Edition 5s. Or the Lager and 
PiccoLOMiNi, 2s. 6d Wallenstein’s Tod, 2s. 6d 
Maid op Orleans, with English Notes by Dr W. 

Wagner. 3rd Edition. Is. 6<i. 

Maria Stuart. By V Kastner, Lecturer at 
Victoria University, Manchester. 4th Edition. Is. Bd. 
Gombbrt’s French Drama Re-edited, with Notes, 
by P. E. A Gaso. Sewed, 6d. each. 

List of Plays in the Series. 

By MoliSre. — Lb Misanthrope. L’Avarb Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme Lb Tahtuffb. Le Maladb 
Imaginairb. Les Femmes Savantes. Lbs Fouebebies 
DE ScAPiN. Les Precieusbs Ridicules. L’Ecolb 
DBS Femmes. L’Ecolb dbs Maris. Lb M^idecin 
Malgrb Lui. 

By Racine —La Thebaide, ou Les FeSireb Ennemis. 
Andromaque Lbs Plaxdeubs. Iphigenie. Britan- 
NICUS. PHtSDRE ESTHER. AtHALIE, 

By Corneille. — Le Cid Horace. Oinna. Polteucte. 
By Voltaire — Zaire. 

MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS 
Edited with Introductions and Notes, hy James Bowlle, 
Senior French Mastei at Dulwich College. 

Daudet. La Belle Nivernaise. By Alphonse 
Daudet, With Six Illustrations. 2s. 
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Claretie, Pierbillb. By Juees Claretib. With 
27 Illustrations. 2s. &d. 

Balzac. XJrsule Mirouet. Bs. 

G-rbville Le Mocliet Frappibr. By Henry 
Gbbville. 3s. 

Victor Hugo. BugJargal. 35. 

Toubouze. Madame Lambelle. Bs. 

MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS 

Wzth Introduction and Notes. Edited by Professor 
F Lange^ Ph.D. 

SoLL UND Habbn. Roman von Gustav Freytag. 

Edited by W. Ha.nb'? Ortjmp, M.A. 2s. Qd. 

Hby’s Fabeln fur Kinder. Illustrated by O. 
Spbokteb. Edited, with an Introduction, Grammatical 
Summary, Words, and a complete Vocabulary. By P. 
Eange, Ph.D. Is. 6d. 

Tan Same, with a Phonetic Introduction, Phonetic Tran- 
scription of the Text. By P. Lianoe, Ph D. 2s. 

Doktor Wespe. Lnstspiel in funf Aufziigen von 
Julius Bodebioh Benebix. Edited by Professor F. Lange, 
Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 

Meister Martin, der Knfner. Erzahlung von 
E. T. A. Hoffmann. Edited by P. Lange, Ph.D. 2nd 
Edition. Is 6d. 

Hans Lange. Schauspiei von Paul Heyse 
E dited by A. A. Macdonell, M A., Ph D. 2s. 

Auf Waghe. Novelle von Bebthold Auerbach. 
Der Gefroroene Kuss. Novelle von Otto Boquette. 
Edited by A. A. Macdonell, M A. 2nd Edition. 2s. 
ScHWARZW ALDER DORFGESCHICHTEN. Von BeRT- 
HOLD Auerbach. Edited by J F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A., 
and A. Weiss, Ph D. 3s. 

Der Bibliothekar. Lustspiel von G. von Moser. 

Edited by F. Lange, Ph D. 4th Edition. 2s. 

Einb Frage. Idyll von George Ebers Edited 
by F. Storb, B A 2s. 

Die Journalisten. Lustspiel von Gustav Frey- 
tag. Edited by Professor F. Lange, Ph.D. 4th Bevised 
Edition. 2s, 6d. 

ZoPF UND ScHWERT Lustspiel von Karl Gutzkow. 
Edited by Professor F. Langb, Ph D. 2s. 6d. 
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German Epic Tales in Prose. I. Die ISTibel- 
TTNGEN, von A. F. 0 ViLMAE — II WalTHEE UND HiLDB- 
GUND, von Albeet Eichtee. Edited by Eabl Nexjhaus, 
Ph D. 2s. U 

Ekkehard. Erzahlung des zelmten Jabrhnnderts, 
von Yictoe von Scheffel Abridged Edition, with 
Introduction and Notes by Herman Hagee, Ph.D. 3s. 

BELL’S MODERN TRANSLATIONS. 

A Series of Translations from Modem Languages, with 
Memoirs, Introductions, etc. Crown Qvo Is. each. 

Dante. Inferno. Translated by the Rev. H. P. 
C\BT, M A. With Notes 

Dante Purgatorio Translated by the Rev. 
H P. Gary, M A With Notes 

Dante. Paradiso Translated by the Rev. H. F. 
Cary, M.A. With Notes. 

Goethe. Egmont. Translated by Anna Swan- 
wick. 

Goethe. Iphigenia in Tauris. Translated by 
Anna Swanwick. 

Goethe. Goetz von Berlichingen. Translated 
by Sir Walter Scott 

Goethe. Hermann and Dorothea. Translated 
by E. A. Boweing, C.B. 

Haufp. The Caravan. Translated by S. Mendel 

Haupf. The Inn in the Spessart. Translated 
by S. Mendel. 

Lessing. Laokoon. Translated by E C. Beasley. 

Lessing. Hathan the "Wise. Translated by R. 
Dillon Boylan. 

Lessing. Minna von Barnhelm. Translated by 
Ernest Bell, M.A. 

MoLitjEE. The Misanthrope. Translated by 
G. Heron Wall 

MoLitiEE. The Doctor in Spite op Himself (Le 
M6deein malgr<^ lui). Translated by 0. Heron Wall. 

MoLiijRE. Tartuffe , or, The Impostor. Trans- 
lated by 0. Heron Wall. 

MoLitJRE. The Miser (L'Avare). Translated by 
C, Heron Wall, 
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Moli^re. The Shopkeeper turned Gentleatan 
(Ls Botiigeois Gentiihomma). Translated by C. Hebon 
Waud 

MoLiiJBE. The Affected Ladies (“ Les Precieuses 
Bidicales”). Translated by 0. Hbron Wall 

Molierb. The Learned Women (“Les Lemmes 
Savantes”) Tianslated by C. Hebon Wall. 

MoLii^RB The Impostures op Scapin. Trans- 
lated by C. Heron Wall. 

Racine Athalie. Translated by R. Bruce 

Boswell, M.A 

Racine. Esther. Translated by R Bruce Bos- 
well, M.A. 

Racine Andromache. Translated by R. Bruce 
Boswell, M A. 

Racine. Britannicus. Translated by R. Bruce 
Boswell, M.A. 

Racine. Iphigenia. Translated by R. Bruce 
Boswell, M A. 

Schiller William Tell. Translated by Sir 
TaaoDORE Martin, K O.B., LL. D. New Elition, entirely 
revised. 

Schiller. The Maid of Orleans. Translated 
by Anna Swanwxok. 

Schiller Mary Stuart. Translated by Mellish. 

Schiller Wallenstein’s Camp and the Picoo- 
LOMiNi- Translated by James Ohubohill and S. T. 
Ooleridge 

Schiller The Death op Wallenstein. Trans- 
lated by S T. OoLEBinos. 

ENGLISH CLASS BOOKS. 

Adams (Dr E ). The Elements op the English 
Li-NOUAGE. By Ernest Adams, Pli.D. 26th Edition 
Revised by J F Davis, D.Lit Post 8vo, ds. 6d 

The Rudiments of English GbamxMar and 

Analysis 19th Thousand. Fcap 8vo. l 5 . 

Barnett (T. Duff). Notes on Shakespeare’s 
Plays With Introduction, Summary, Notes (Etymo- 
logical and Explanatory), Prosody, Grammatical Pecu- 
liarities, SsG By T Dofjf Barnett, B A Load. Crown 
8vo Is. each 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. — Julius Caesar. — The Tbm- 
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PEST. — Macbeth. — Henbt the Fifth —Hamlet. — Meb 

CHANT OF VcNICJi: — ZlNG ElOHABB II — KiNG JoHN. — 

King Eiohaed III. — King Leak. — Gobiolanus. — As You 
Like It. — Twelfth Night — Much Ado About Nothing. 
TEN Brink (B.). Early English Literature. 
By Beenhaed ten Bbink Vol I (to Wjclif). Vo] II. 
(Wyclif, Chaucer, Earliest Diama, Kenaissance). Vol 
III (to Surrey’s Death) Post 8to. 3s ^d. each. 

Lectures on Shakespeare. Translated by 

Julia Fbankihn. Post 8vo 8s. 6d. 

Edwards (F ). Examples for Grammatical 
Analysis in Veesb and Peose. By F Edwards. Is. 
Price (A 0 ). Elements of Comparative Geam- 
MAE AND Philology. By A. C Peice, M.A. 2s C<f. 
Skeat (Prot ). Questions for Examination in 
English Liteeature. By Prof. Skeat, Litt.D., LL.D. 
3rd Edition, revised. Ciown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

GRAMMARS 

By C P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 

First Notions of Grammar for Young Learners 
F oap 8vo 105th Thousand. Bevised. Is 
First Steps in English Grammar for Junior 
Classes. Demy 18mo 69th Thousand. Is. 

Outlines of English Grammar for the Use of 
Junior Classes. 107th Thousand. Crown 8vo 2?. 
English Grammar, including the Pimciples of 
Grammatical Analysis. 38th Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A Shorter English Grammar, with copious 
Exercises. 67th to 61st Thousand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6<i. 
Practice and Help in the Analysis of Sen- 
tences. 2s. 

English Grammar Practice, being the Exercises 
separately 3rd Edition. Is. 

Code Standard Grammars. Parts I and IL, 
2d each Paits III., IV and V , 3d. each. 

HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Edited hy Professor Bales Croton 8?JO, 3s. 6d. each. 

Eoto Ready 

The Age of Milton. By J. Bass Mullinger, M. A., 
and the Bev J. H. B. Masteeman. 
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The Age of Dryden By Richard Garnett, 
LL D., 0 B. Second Edition. 

The Age of Pope By John Dennis. 3rd Edition. 
The Age of Wordsworth. By Professor C H 
Hebfobd, Litt D Second Edition 
The Age of Tennyson By Professor Hugh Walker. 
Second Edition. 

The following Volumes are in prepai ation . 

The Age of Alfred. By H. Frank Heath, 
PhD 

The Age of Chaucer. By Professor Hales. 

The Age of Shakespeare. By Professor Hales 
The Age of Johnson By Thomas Segcombe. 

BELL’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Edited for use in Schools , with Introduction and Notes . 
Grown 8vo 

Browning, Selections from. Edited by F. 

Eyland, M a 2s. Qd . 

Browning’s Strafford Edited by E H. Hickey. 

With Introduction by S. B Gabdineb, LL D 2s 6d . 
Burke’s Letters on a Regicide Peace I. and II. 

Edited by H. G. Keene, M.A , 0 I.E 3s. ; sewed, 2^. 
Byron’s Childe Harold Edited by H. G Keene, 
M.A., C.I E , &c Zs . 6d. Also Cantos I and II , sewed, 
Is 9d , Cantos III. and IV , sewed, Is 9d 

Siege of Corinth Edited by P. Hordern. 

Is Gd , sewed, Is. 

Carlyle’s Hero as Man of Letters. Edited 
with Introduction by Mask Huntbb, M A. 2s Sewed, 
Is. Gd 

Hero as Divinity. By the same Editor. 

2s , sewed, Is. Gd . 

Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Selections prom. Edited 
by J B Bildeebeck, B.A. 2s Gd , sewed, Is. 9d, 

Db Qutncey’s Revolt of the Tartars and 
English Mail Coach Edited by Cecii. M Baebow, M.A, , 
and Mabk Hunteb, M A 3s., sewed, 2? 

The Revolt of the Taktabs Sepaiately Sewed Is 3d . 
De Quincey’s Opium Eater. Edited by Mark 
Hunteb, M A 4s 6d , sewed, 3s Gd 
Goldsmith’s Good-natured Man Edited by 
K Dbighton 2s ; sewed, Is 6d . 
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Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Cokquee. Edited by 

K. Deighton 2s , sewed, Is Gd 

The Good-Natekbd Man and She Stoops to 
Conquer may also be had in one volume. Sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Goldsmith’s Traveller and Deserted Village. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by the Kev. A E. 
Woodward, M A , Assistant Master at Christ’s Hospital, 
Editor of Scott’s Lady of the Lake 2s 

The Traveddeb and The Deserted Village may ' 
also be had sepaiately, sewed, lOd. each. 

Irving’s Sketch Book. Edited by H. G. Oxen- 
HAM, M A. Sewed, Is 6d. 

Johnson’s Life of Addison. Edited by F. Hy- 
land. 2s. Gd 

Life of Swift. Edited by F. Hyland, M. A. 2s. 

Life of Pope. Edited by F. Hyland, M.A. 

. 2s. 6d. 

The Lives of Swift and Pope, together Sewed, 

2s Gd. 

Life of Milton. Edited by F. Hyland, 

M.A. 2s Gd 

Life of Deyden. Edited by F. Hyland, M.A. 

2s. Gd. 

The Lives of Milton and Dryden, together. 
Sewed, 2s. Gd. 

Lives op Prior and Congreve Edited by 

F. Eyland, M.A 2s 

Lamb’s Essays Selected and Edited by K. 

Deighton. 3rd Edition, 3s ; sewed, 2s. 

Longfellow, Selections prom, including Evan- 
geline. Edited by M. T. Quinn, M A 2s. Gd ; sewed, 
Is. 9d. Also Evangeline separately, sewed, Is 3d. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Home. Edited by 
P. Hordern. 2s Gd , sewed, Is 2d. 

Essay on Clive. Edited by Cecil M. 

Barrow, M A. 2s , sewed, Is Gd. 

Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 

Edited by K Deighton. 3s , sewed, 2s. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost Books III. and IV. 
Edited by E G Oxenham, M.A. 2s ; sewed, Is Gd , or 
separately sewed, %0d each 

- Paradise Regained. Edited by K. Deighton. 
2?. Gd ; sewed, Is. 2d. 

Pope’s Essay on Man Edited by F. Hyland, 

M.A Is, Gd ; sewed, Is. 
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Pope, Selections from. Contaming Essay on 
Criticism, Eape of the Lock, Temple of Fame, Windsor 
Foiest. Edited by K. Leighton Ss. 6d. , sewed, Is. ^d. 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Edited by the Rev. 

A. B. WooDWAED, M.A. 3s 6(i., or each Canto separately, 
sewed, 8d. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Cjesar. Edited by T. 
Duff Baknett, B.A., London. 2s. 

Merchant of Venice. Edited by T, Duff 

Babnett, B.A., Lond. 2s. 

Tempest. Edited by T. Duff Barnett, B.A., 

Lond. 2s. 

Wordsworth’s Excursion Book I. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by M T.Quikn,M.A Sewed, Is. 3d. 
PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, &c 
Handbook of the History of Philosophy. By 
E. Belfobt Bax. 2nd Edition, revised. 6s. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (Grundlinien der 
Philosophie des Bechts). Translated by Samuel W. 
Dvde, M.A , D.Sc. Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 

History of Modern Philosophy By R. Palcken- 
bekg. Trans b-^’ Prof A. C. Aemsteong. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
Psychology : An Introductory Manual for the nse 
of University Students, designed chiefly for the London 

B. A. and B.Sc. By E. Eyland, M A. 7th Edition, re- 
written. Crown 8vo 4s. 6d. 

Ethics : An Introductory Manual for the use of 
University Students By F Ktland, M A. 2nd Edition, 
revised 3s. 6d. 

Logic An Introductory Manual by F. Ryland, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Political Economy. By M. Prothero, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 

BOTANY AND GEOLOGY 

Elementary Botany By Percy Groom, M A 
(Cantab et Oxon ), F L S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo 2ud Edition 3s. 6d 

The Student’s Handbook op Physical Geology. 
By A Jukes-Browne, BA., FGS With numerous 
Illustrations 2nd Edition. 7s 6d. 

The Student’s Handbook of Historical Geology 
B y A. Jukes-Brownf, B.A., F.G.S With numeious 
Diagrams and Illustrations. 6s. 
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HISTORY. 

Modeen Europe By Dr T H. Dyer 2nd Edi- 
tion, revised and continued 5 vols Demy 8vo. £2. 12s <od. 
History of Germany in the Middle Ages. By 
E. P. Henderson, Ph D. Post 8vo 7s. 6d. net. 
Select Historical Documents of the Middle 
Ages. Collected and translated by Ernest P Henderson, 
Ph B. Small post 8vo 5s. 

The Intermediate History of England For 
Army and Civil Service Candidates. By H. F. Wright, 
M A , LL M. Clown 8vo. 6s 
History of England, 1800 — 46. By Harriet 
Martineau 5 vols 3s. 6d. each. 

A Practical Synopsis of English History. By 
A. Bowes 9tla Edition, revised 8vo Is 
Lives of the Queens of England By A. Strice 

LAND. 6 vols. OS. each. Abiidged Edition, 1 vol 6s. 6cZ. 
For other Historical Books, see Catalogue oj Bohri’s 
Libraries, sent pee on application. 


Pi ice lb. 6d. net. 

Published Annually 

The Cambridge University Calendar. 

The Student’s Guide to the University 
of Cambridge. 

Fifth Edition^ 1893, Fcap ^vo. 6s Qd. or in separate 
Parts^ Is. each. 

Part I Introduction. By Bp of Bristol University 
Expenses and Non- Collegiate Students. By T. F. C 
Huddleston, M.A. Part II. The Mathematical Tripos. 
By Dr Besant. Part III. The Classical Tripos. By Bev. 

B Burn. Part IV The Theological Examinations. By 
Bev. Dr Sinker Part V. The Daw Tiipos. By Prof. 
Clark Part VI. Degrees in Medicine and Suigery. By 
Prof Sir G-. M. Humphry. Part VII The Natural Sciences 
Tripos. By W N. Shaw, M.A Part VIII. The Moral 
Sciences Tripos. By Prof J Ward. Part IX. The His- 
torical Tripos. By Prof. G. W Prothero Part X The^- 
Previous Examination and the Ordinary or Poll Degree,' 
and Local Examinations, Lectures, etc By Rev. J. T. 
Ward, M A , and Bp. of Bristol Part XI. The Mediaeval 
and Modern Languages Tripos. By E. G. W. Braunholtz, 
M.A. The Oiiental Triposes. ByDrJ. Pkile. 
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tions, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c. ; a Biographical 
Dictionary with 10,000 Names, &c. 

Prospectuses^ with Specimen Pages, on applxcation, 
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